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B.  THE  AFRICANS  OF  THE  INTERlbl 


§  8-  THE  WAGANDA  AND  OTHER  RACES  WHO  HAVE  FORMED 
STATES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE 
NILE 


In  the  population  of  the  lands  around  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  divided  as  it  is  by 
language  into  Waganda,  Wanyoro  or  Wasinga,  and  Warundi,  we  are  met  be¬ 
tween  Lake  Albert  and  the  north-east  border  of  Lake  Tanganyika  by  an  anthropo¬ 
logical  distinction,  which  appears  of  double  importance  as  coinciding  with  one  of 
ethnology.  In  its  level  of  culture  this  contrast  is  connected,  as  in  the  southern 
parts  of  East  Africa,  with  that  between  settlers  and  nomads.  But  in  its  anthro¬ 
pological  basis  it  is  clearer  here  than  there,  for  in  the  settled  tribes  even  the  first 
visitors  to  the  land  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  recognised  a  stock  other  than  that 
of  the  pastoral  races  who  roamed  among  them  and  lorded  it  over  them.  The 
former  have  more  affinity  than  the  latter  to  genuine  negroes,  but  collectively  arc 
raised  above  the  darker  negro  peoples  as  a  race  lighter  in  colour  and  of  nobler 
bodily  build,  the  result  of  a  specially  favourable  admixture  of  breeds. 

From  the  descriptions  of  the  most  unprejudiced  observers  we  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  nobler  type  of  mankind,  and  from  their  pictures  we  carry  away  the 
feeling  that  we  have  here  reached  a  border  region  of  true  negroid  men.  The 
statements  even  as  to  the  colour  of  skin  paint  them  in  yet  lighter  tints.  Among 
the  Waganda  of  pure  breed  Stanley  speaks  of  a  bronze  colour,  or  dark  reddish 
brown,  and  in  reference  to  some  of  their  women,  of  a  colour  like  light  reddish 
gold,  which  here  and  there  approached  that  of  white  men.  But  of  the  pastoral 
Wahuma  he  says  :  “  Though  the  majority  have  a  nuttv  brown  complexion,  some 
even  of  a  rich  dark  brown,  the  purest  of  their  kind  resemble  old  jvorv  m  colour, 
and  their  skins  have  a  beautifully  soft  feel,  as  of  finest  satin.’  Elsewhere  he 
speaks  of  “  tall,  finely-formed  men,  with  almost  European  Icaturcs.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  here  the  South  and  Central  African  form  of  figure  recedes, 
and  we  arc  at  the  point  of  transition  to  those  of  East  and  North  Alnpi,  influenced 
by  Asia.  In  Uganda,  the  most  important  in  ever}-  respect  of  these  countries, 
this  blending  of  races  has  no  doubt  reached  its  highest  development,  at  am-  rate 
has  been  most  thoroughly  studied.  Here  the  Waganda  form  the  basis  ol  the 
population  ;  with  whom  we  may  reckon  also  the  island-duellers,  Bazese,  who 
live  in  the  islands  along  the  coast  of  Uganda,  have  the  same  origin,  and  speak 
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Speke  refers  the  tale  which  the  Nyam-Nyams  are  said  to  tell  of  a  race  of  women. 
The  laws  with  reference  to  clothing  are  very  strict,  and  any  one,  man  or  woman 
who  lets  himself  be  seen  in  the  road  not  fully  clad,  incurs  the  penalty  of  death! 
Laws  as  to  clothing  form  a  special  element  in  the  traditions.  One  of  Mtesa’s 
insane  orders  enjoined  that  every  man  should  wear  a  string  of  beads  round  his 
wrist,  every  woman  round  her  waist,  and  for  any  omission  to  do  so  a  manishould 
have  his  hand  chopped  off,  a  woman  be  cut  in  two.  Indoors  things  are  lint  so 
precise,  and  there  the  younger  women  often  take  their  clothes  quite  off.  Similarly 
men  go  in  battle  unclad  save  for  a  waist-cloth.  The  national  garb  is  the  mbitgu , 
made  of  bark-cloth,  which  the  men  wear  as  a  loose  flowing  robe.  It  is  buttoned 
on  the  shoulder,  leaving  both  arms  free,  and  falls  to  the  feet.  With  women  it  is 
fastened  tightly  round  the  body  below  the  arms.  Over  the  mbugu  chiefs  often 
wear  a  garment  of  tanned  hide,  in  which  a  whole  ox-skin  is  used,  or  two  goat¬ 
skins  sewn  together  ;  but  the  most  costly  are  made  of  the  bright  dark-brown 
skins  of  a  small  kind  of  antelope,  of  which  twenty  to  forty  arc  required  for  a  robe 
of  this  kind.  In  Unyoro  and  Usoga  skin  garments  are  more  prevalent  than  in 
Uganda  ;  the  WaliJgpa  too  wear  them  by  preference.  Of  late  years,  too,  foreign 
clothing  has  gradually  penetrated  among  the  people,  ever  since  King  Mtesa 
exchanged  the  native  mbugu  for  Arab  dress.  In  Usui  and  Usinja  cotton  stuffs 
have  driven  out  the  old  native  goat-skins  and  bark-cloth.  The  Washash  on  the 
east  bank  of  Lake  Victoria  wind  their  bodies  round  with  strips  of  bast,  after  the 
Wanyaturu  fashion.  A  great  number  of  charms,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
vigour  of  the  superstitions,  are  worn  in  the  form  of  ornaments.  Little  horns  filled 
with  some  article  of  magic  potency,  and  the  neck-rings  from  the  giraffe’s  tail  hair 
— to  which  magic  power  is  ascribed — worn  by  great  people,  play  the  chief  part. 
Sandals  of  buffalo  hide  are  often  worn,  also  fantastic  head-dresses,  turbans  of 
cotton  stuff  or  coloured  handkerchiefs,  and  caps  woven  of  string. 

What  first  surprises  the  traveller  on  entering  Uganda  is  the  complete  absence 
of  all  tattooing  or  bodily  disfigurement.  They  have  not  even  the  custom  of 
knocking  out  or  filing  teeth.  Mutilations,  when  not  inflicted  as  a  penalty,  are 
forbidden  and  punished  with  death.  In  this  respect  the  Wanyoro  stand  lower 
than  the  Waganda,  for  their  tribal  mark  is  two  branded  scars  on  cither  temple, 
while  the  lower  incisors  and  perhaps  the  eye-teeth  also  of  boys  and  girls  are  taken 
out  when  they  come  to  maturity.  The  Warundi  again  know  nothing  cither  of 
ear-boring  or  of  mutilation  of  teeth.  On  the  contrary,  their  teeth  arc  very 
carefully  looked  after.  Circumcision  is  practised  by  the  people  of  Londu,  who 
according  to  all  accounts  are  immigrants  from  the  west,  and  by  the  \\  ashashi 
east  of  Lake  Victoria,  who  also  ill-treat  their  cars  and  teeth  after  the  Masai 
fashion.  Infibulation  is  also  said  to  be  found  among  them.  The  Waganda  arc. 
very  cleanly,  washing  often  and  never  greasing  their  bodies.  1  heir  hair  they 
mostly  cut  close.  - 

The  huts  throughout  these  peoples  arc  in  the  conical  style.  By  great  indujnry 
they  have  attained  not  only  to  more  finely  built  and  durable,  but  to  more  roomy 
edifices.  Large  doorways  and  architectural  prominences  improve  the  outward 
appearance.  Instead  of  the  cylindrical  clay  huts  with  spherical  roofs  which  still 
prevail  in  Unyamwcsi,  we  find  bcc-hive  slurped  huts  mostly  covered  with  grass. 
This  better  and  roomier  style  of  building  extends  quite  up  to  the  highlands  by 
Lakes  Albert  and  Albert  Edward.  In  Mukungu,  Emin  kasha  inhabited  a  grass 
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completely  disappeared  ;  and  the  same  fate  befell  one  or  two  other  towns.  In 
their  place  two  other  capitals  sprang  up  under  Mtcsa — Rubaga  and  Nebulagalla. 
The  salt  town  Katwe  on  Lake  Albert  Edward  was  estimated  to  have  2000 
inhabitants. 

The  industry  of  these  peoples  gives  evidence  of  care  in  details,  without  rising 
by  novelty  in  either  aim  or  form  to  any  considerable  extent  above  the  negro 
level.  In  originality  indeed  their  productions  arc  behind  those  of  remotest 
Central  Africa  ;  but  there  is  the  same  spirit,  the  same  direction  of  taste,  which 
have  here  sought  to  express  themselves  in  the  same  materials  but  amid  greater 
peace  and  more  secure  prosperity.  Speke  refers  in  one  place  to  a  village  of 
potters  in  Uganda,  which  points  to  a  division  of  labour.  A  natural  and  ancient 
tradition  of  taste  is  conspicuous  in  form  and  colour,  and  above  all  is  not  spoilt  by 
overloading.  The  simply  shaped  thin  earthenware  vessels  of  the  'Wanyoro, 
almost  spherical,  and  worked  with  a  light  relief  in  the  upper  rim  only,  blackened 
inside  and  out,  outside  also  as  it  were  varnished  by  being  hung  up  in  the  smoke, 
are  delightful  with  all  their  simplicity.  Two  forms  of  pipe  are  in  use,  one  with 
a  round  bowl,  holding  little  tobacco,  and  one  of  conical  shape  which  can  take  a 
handful.  Both  kinds  of  pipe  and  the  drinking-vessels  are  also  ornamented  by 
painting  with  red  and  white  earth.  If  we  consider  that  all  this  earthenware  is 
made  without  the  use  of  the  wheel,  its  regular  forms  are  quite  admirable. 

The  art  of  plaiting  attains  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  ribbons  and 
strings  of  fine  fibre,  plaited  in  variegated  patterns,  would  do  credit  to  any  highly 
developed  industry,  and  to  the  best  taste.  Especially  pretty  are  the  four-edged 
strings  in  which  these  ribbons  terminate,  and  the  red  and  black  zigzag  pattern, 
used  in  the  casing  of  many  articles,  such  as  the  double  boxes  which  serve  to  hold 
small  objects.  Not  less  excellent,  are  their  baskets  and  stands  for  pots.  Large 
flat  circular  baskets  are  made  from  grass  ;  these  are  water-tight  and  used  for 
carrying  food.  From  the  narrow  young  leaves  of  the  wild  date-palm  are  con¬ 
structed  small  baskets  with  lids  for  holding  the  indispensable  coffee-beans.  For 
the  manufacture  of  the  plaited  cylinders  out  of  which  the  native  beer  is  drunk, 
a  hollowed  and  carved  block  is  surrounded  with  tight-fitting  plaited  work  of 
variously  coloured  date-palm  leaves,  and  at  the  lower  end  a  kinc^f  close  plaited 
sieve  formed  from  variegated  grasses.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  a 
charming  and  admirable  piece  of  work.  The  mats  which  form  part  of  the  outfit 
of  every  household  are  woven  from  strips  of  young  date-palm  leaves  and  are 
very  supple.  Even  remote  tribes,  like  the  island-dwelling  Wakcrcwe,  plait  very 
tasteful  patterns  in  their  basketwork.  See  cuts  on  pp.  2  and  6. 

The  bead-work  is  equally  tasteful  in  form  and  arrangement  of  colours.  The 
thick  body-rings,  closely  set  with  beads,  the  strings  of  bast  or  fibre  ornamented 
with  a  single  large  bead,  the  smooth  fruits  set  with  beads  on  one  side,  and  strung- 
together  in  chains,  all  show  a  high  degree  of  taste.  The  wood-carving  of  the 
Wanyoro  is  not  on  the  level  of  their  other  industries.  The  fine  smoothing  of  the 
carved  wood,  such  as  is  found  among  races  which  in  the  absence  of  iron  devote 
all  the  more  attention  to  wood,  is  lacking  here,  as  almost  everywhere  in  Africa. 
The  great  men  of  Uganda  carry  walking-sticks  cut  out  of  a  hard  white  wood, 
nicely  rounded  and  polished.  The  King  sends  his  staff  to  meet  distinguished 
visitors  by  .way  of  greeting,  as  the  King  of  Dahomey  docs. 

Of  the  mbugn  or  bark -cloth  industry  we  have  already  spoken  on  p.  3  and 


were  wrought  with  astonishing 
c  lame  armourer  of  the  King  of 
the  Egyptian  rifles. 


the  ground,  the  hoe  or  nkumbe  is 
a  long  spike  at  the  broad  end, 
g.  A  sickle-shaped  hill-hook  is 
:ts,  among  the  Wangatnra  and 
len  blade.  Agriculture  is  looked 
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when  fermented.  Mixed  with  boiled  millet  it  has  the  name  of  malwa.  Mlamba 
is  a  small  beer  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  The  brewing  of  banana  wine  is 
always  the  first  business  as  soon  as  a  camp  is  pitched  and  a  company  got 
together.  The  wine  being  light,  it  is  taken  in  great  quantities,  and  being  easy  to 
prepare,  the  poorest  can  have  enough  and  to  spare  of  it.  Speke  calls  Uganda 
“  a  -pombe jdrinking  country.”  At  his  reception  in  Mtesa’s  palace  the  queen 
and  the~dignitaries  drank  out  of  the  pail,  the  cups  not  pouring  in  the  drink 
fast  enough.  Drunkenness  is  frequent,  especially  in  the  upper  classes. 
Immoderate  eating  is  also  a  very  common  vice.  Persons  were  pointed  out  to 
Felkin  as  having  eaten  a  whole  goat  at  a  sitting.  Nor  are  they  less  great  as 
smokers,  and  in  this  the  women  are  not  behind  the  men.  The  excellent  tobacco 
of  Uganda  is  always  used  clean,  and  free  from  mixture  with  other  ingredients  ;  it 
is  not  made  into  cakes,  but  used  in  the  leaf. 

The  domestic  animals  in  Uganda  are  cattle  and  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  and  cats. 
The  Walruma,  who  are  the  real  owners  of  the  cattle,  breed  a  strongly-built  species, 
found  in  Abyssinia  and  among  the  Gallas,  and  descended  from  the  sauga- ox. 
They  are  mostly  beasts  of  brown  or  iron-grey  colour.  The  cattle  have  naturally 
very  large  horns,  but  are  often  hornless,  the  horns  being  seared  at  their  first 
appearance  to  make  it  easier  for  the  animals  to  get  about  in  long  grass  or  tangled 
bush.  Not  till  we  reach  Ukerewc  do  we  find  the  genuine  East  African  zebra 
breed.  In  making  presents,  people  select  usually  long-horned  beasts  ;  and  King 
Kabrega’s  herd,  which  Emin  Pasha  put  at  1500  head,  was  all  long-horned.  Only 
men  may  milk  ;  no  woman  may  touch  a  cow’s  udder.  Sheep  (of  the  Somali  breed) 
are  few  ;  but  goats,  on  the  other  hand,  are  plenty.  The  poultry  looks  wretched, 
being  never  fed.  Dogs  are  kept  chiefly  for  antelope-hunting.  The  Waganda 
are  keen  sportsmen,  many  of  them  hunting  elephants  as  a  regular  business. 
Three  or  four  hunters  unite  and  attack  the  animals  boldly,  and  in  cold  blood, 
with  their  spears  ;  a  mode  of  hunting  which  claims  numerous  victims.  Buffaloes, 
which  in  Unyoro  are  regarded  as  sacred  and  therefore  spared,  are  taken  by  means 
of  a  contrivance  like  that  shown  on  p.  7.  A  hoop  of  thorny  twigs  is  attached 
by  a  cord  to  a  heavy  block  of  wood.  When  this  is  stepped  upon,  the  foot  breaks 
through  ;  the  animal  is  hampered  in  its  movements,  and  cannot  escape  from  the 
hunter.  The  smaller  antelopes  are  often  taken  in  drives,  in  which  whole  villages 
participate,  by  means  of  strong  nets  about  a  yard  high.  On  Lake  Victoria  wild 
geese  are  caught  in  nooses.  Fishing  is  carried  on  with  energy  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  shores  and  islands.  They  fish  usually  with  the  rod  ;  the  hooks  are  small  - 
and  not  barbed  ;  and  the  line,  very  fine  and  strong,  is  made  from  the  fibre  of  a 
kind  of  aloe.  Night  lines  are  also  employed.  Besides  these,  wicker  baskets  are 
in  use  ;  these,  fastened  side  by  side  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten,  are  taken  out 
into  the  lake,  weighted  with  stones,  and  sunk.  After  a  while  they  are  dragged 
ashore  rvit|h  long  ropes,  which  have  twigs  attached  to  them  close  to  the  baskets, 
that  the  fish  may  not  escape  in  the  shallow  water. 

The  Waganda  and  Wanyoro  are  very  well  armed.  Their  weapons  are  spears 
of  excellent  workmanship,  with  long  heads  of  different  form  in  different  districts, 
and  mostly  with  a  ferrule  coming  over  the  long  beautifully  smoothed  shaft.  In 
the  south  light  javelins  arc  usual.  In  Uhha,  doubtless  borrowing  from  the  Zulu- 
like  Wangoni,  they  carry  long  oval  shields,  made  of  light  wood,  somewhat  concave 
and  loosely  covered  with  a  network  of  the  thin  shoots  of  a  climbing  plant ;  these 


hapcd  like  a  lizard  or  other  animal.  Beside 
:sed,  seldom  by  the  Waganda,  often  by  the  \\ 
ecalling  the  shape  used  on  the  Upper  Nil 
ifficult  to  bend  ;  the  arrows  are  a  yard  long,  c 
nd  poisoned.  Besides  vegetable  poisons,  cases 
ead  persons  and  the  products  of  putrefaction 
:ather  and  bamboo,  and  arrows  are  also  conta 
an  make  sure  of  hitting  with  an  arrow  at  ovci 
ative  weapons  both  Waganda  and  Wanyoro  no 
considerable  number  of  muskets. 

A  few  general  words' may  here  be  permitted 
arious  forms  of  shield  which  occur  over  a  si 
pon  the  Upper  Nile,  and  in  the  Equatorial  Lai 
’hey  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups — tl- 
f  wicker,  and  those  made  of  hide.  The  Azanc 
ray  be  taken  as  the  pattern  of  the  former,  the 
lie  latter.  The  former  consists  of  a  wattle  of  1 
’hite  reeds  strengthened  with  rods  at  the  e 
'hich  the  work  is  carried.  The  white  bands 
retrical  figures  within  and  without.  On  the  i 
rectangular  piece  of  wood  serving  as  a  handle, ; 
iced  with  white  reeds,  is  attached  by  ties  of  re 
hields  of  the  West  Azandeh  are  similar,  but  rot: 
dged  with  hide.  The  Wanyoro  shield  is  s 
lliptical  wooden  shield,  slightly  curved  with 
onical  boss,  covered  with  wicker-work  inside 
nd  edged  with  hide.  At  the  other  end  of  t 
tands  the  Shuli  shield,  an  improved  Zulu  shield,  < 
f  a  single  piece  of  thick  hide.  It  is  rectangula 
talloped  and  padded  on  the  longer  sides,  whil 
ack  runs  a  stick  adorned  with  a  bunch  of  feath 
trengthened  with  iron  bands,  and  often  beautifi 
uckler,  shown  on  p.  31,  is  equally  built  upon 
lield,  of  thick  hide,  rectangular,  scalloped  at  1 
ide  and  tV'O  handles  of  plaited  hide  at  the  bac 
pper  end  with  iron  rings.  One  of  these  two 
Lfrica  from  the  Upper  Nile  to  the  south-east 
)  affinities  with  the  Upper  Congo  and  Soudan. 

The  importance  of  the  Waganda  as  a  nation 
istitutions.  Every  man  who  can  carry  spear  a 
ing  in  council  has  determined  on  a  campaign, 
ext  morning  bodies  of  warriors  equipped  for  th 
hey  have  laid  aside  their  ordinary  clothing,  dr 
icir  faces  white  or  red.  In  Unyoro  the  warrioi 


af  or  a  bit  of  bark  cloth  round  their  heads. 


which  only  fhc  king  ami  tin:  most  eminent  chiefs  may  cany.  Kach  deta cto@«Jt 
comes  up  to  the  king  dancing  and  yelling,  and,  going  through  the  movements  Of 
attacking,  smears  fidelity  to  him  and  vengeance  upon  his  enemies.  Thus  a  mlgjtty 
host  gradually  forms  around  him.  Then  he  summons  the  chiefs  who  are  appointed 
to  command  the  army,  and  gives  them  his  orders,  after  which  the  enormous 
assembly  break's  up.  The  leaders  now  send  for  the  various  butongoli  who  have 
to  furnish  the  fighting  men  ;  it  is  settled  how  many  each  is  to  cail  up,  when  and 
where  he  is  to  join  the  others  ;  each  division  marches  off,  and  in  this  way  the 
whole  force  starts  by  degrees  for  the  seat  of  -war.  In  the  fight  every  man  carries 
two  or  three  spears  ;  the  warriors  advance  upon  the  foe  in  disorderly  masses, 
dancing,  shouting,  and  yelling ;  when  they  are  near  they  hurl  one  or  two  spears, 
and  fight  hand  to  hand  with  the  remaining  one.  Prisoners  become  slaves  as  a 
matter  of  course,  unless  every  prisoner  is  killed,  in  which  case  the  herds  form  the 
only  booty.  Beside  these  levies  the  police  form  a  standing  arm}*,  which  in  Unyoro 
is  1000  strong,  surrounds  the  king  in  time  of  peace,  lives  by  plunder,  and  is  glad 
to  receive  into  its  ranks  any  runaway  slave,  an}*  criminal  or  lazy  debtor.  On  his 
return  journey,  Stanley  found  these  troops  alike  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Albert 
and  on  the  north-east  shore  of  Lake  Albert  Edward,  in  both  cases  as  predatory 
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higher  development  than  we  find  among  many  other  Africans  ;  yet  the  difference 
is  not  so  great  that  it  can  be  indicated  in  brief  and  clear  words.  One  can  indeed 
say  that  this  level  of  general  culture,  this  tendency  to  order  and  cleanliness, 
unconsciously  aiming  at  a  higher  human  dignity,  the  greater  attention  paid  to 
government,  the  better  army,  and  so  much  else,  cannot  have  grown  up  upon  a 
purely  intellectual  basis,  but  must  come  from  at  least  somewhat  greater  steadiness 
and  firmness  in  the  character.  But  all  this  is  easier  to  recognise  by  its  results 
than  to  put  into  words. 

The  strongly-developed  sociable  feeling  found  among  these  races  is  supported 
by  their  love  for  music.  In  this  they  may  be  no  greater  artists  than  other  Africans, 
but  they  cultivate  it  in  a  grander  style,  and  with  a  greater  variety  of  appliances. 
They  have  regular  bands  of  music,  at  Mtesa’s  receptions  twelve  flute-players  and 
five  drummers  performed.  The  most  important  instrument  of  the  Waganda  is 
the  harp,  or  nanga ,  with  a  wooden  sounding-board,  which  is  made  concave,  covered 
with  the  skin  of  an  animal,  and  strung  with  six  to  eight  gut  strings.  This  in¬ 
strument  is  played  with  the  fingers.  Certain  large  drums  of  a  specially  fine  tone, 
some  of  them  the  workmanship  of  former  kings,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  chiefs. 
Each  has  its  own  name,  is  guarded  with  great  care,  and  only  used  on  festal 
occasions.  The  madinda,  as  a  rule  played  by  boys,  is  a  marimba  without  the 
calabash  sounding-board.  Flutes  of  reed  or  from  the  stalks  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  and  horns  of  the  ox  or  antelope,  with  the  mouthpiece  at  the  side,  are  other 
popular  instruments.  Besides  these  ways  of  making  music,  we  find  at  dances 
little  iron  bells  attached  to  wrists  and  ankles.  Bottle-gourds  filled  with  parched 
peas  and  used  as  rattles  are  among  the  apparatus  of  the  witch-doctors.  Particular 
tunes  are  sung  and  played  on  special  occasions. 

Singing  is  usually  accompanied  among  the  Waganda  with  the  nanga  or  harp. 
There  are  singers  by  profession  who  are  kept  by  the  king  and  chiefs  at  their 
courts.  In  singing  they  improvise  allusions  to  occurrences  of  the  day  or  to 
persons  present.  Many  of  their  songs  glorify  the  king  or  great  chiefs  ;  others  are 
war-songs,  others  again  dirges  for  the  dead.  We  give  two  specimens,  after 
Wilson  ;  one  a  hymn  in  praise  of  Mtesa,  one  a  dirge  for  dead  chiefs  : — 
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particular  spot.  The  ground  thereupon  rises  up  like  a  pillar,  and  if  he  is  the 
rightful  heir,  it  sinks  gently  back  again  ;  but  if  not,  it  comes  clown  with  a  rush, 
and  crushes  him. 

Court  ceremonial  occupies  an  exaggerated  space  in  Uganda  as  well  as  in 
Unyoro.  Agreeably  to  the  character  of  the  oligarchy,  the  people  may  only 
approach  the  king  on  special  occasions,  but  of  the  highest  dignitaries  some  are 
almost  constantly  about  him  and  a  part  of  the  chiefs  are  even  compelled  to  live  at 
the  court.  If  the  king  condescends  to  allow  strangers  within  his  presence,  it  takes 
place  with  great  pomp.  “  The  first  court  passed,”  wrote  Speke,  in  describing  his 
reception  by  Mtesa,  “  I  was  even  more  surprised  to  find  the  unusual  ceremonies 
that  awaited  me.  Three  courtiers  of  high  dignity  stepped  forward  to  greet  me, 
dressed  in  the  most  scrupulously  neat  fashions.  Men,  women,  bulls,  dogs,  and 
goats  'were  led  about  by  strings  ;  cocks  and  liens  were  carried  in  men’s  arms, 
and  little  pages  with  rope-turbans  rushed  about,  conveying  messages,  as  if  their 
lives  depended  on  their  swiftness,  every  one  holding  his  skin-cloak  tightly  round 
him,  lest  his. naked  legs  might  by  accident  be  shown.”  Dancing  musicians  then 
led  the  procession  into  the  hall  where  the  king  sat  on  his  throne,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  courtiers  crouching  in  the  dust,  some  female  witch-doctors,  and 
the  symbol  of  Uganda — a  woman,  a  dog,  a  spear,  and  a  shield.  •  Leopard-skins, 
the  sign  of  kingly  rank,  were  spread  in  front  of  him,  and  the  most  sumptuous 
drums  in  the  palace  were  displayed  to  view.  The  white  man  sat  for  an  hour, 
staring  and  stared  at,  till  the  king  rose,  asking  if  he  had  seen  him,  “  and  went 
away  with  the  straddling  step,  copied  from  the  lion,  which  is  thought  majestic  in 
Uganda,”  but  to  Speke  produced  only  the  impression  of  a  waddle.  A  later  audience 
was  graced  by  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  the  royal  wives,  from  whose  charms, 
however,  all  the  subjects  of  Uganda  were  strictly  compelled  to  avert  their  eyes. 
Next  morning,  Speke  found  in  his  hut  twenty  cows  and  ten  goats  as  a  present 
to  the  guest  from  the  king,  who  was  condescending  enough  'to  send  word  that 
he  liked  him  well.  The  magic  circle  in  which  all  Waganda  live  is  drawn  with 
double  strength  around  the  king  ;  he  moves  and  acts  in  a  cloud  of  nonsense. 
Nothing  that  his  hands  are  to  touch  may  be  handed  to  him  till  it  is  exorcised. 
The  bearer  extracts  the  magic  by  wiping  it  with  his  face  and  hand:  Making  an 
offering  is  thus  a  serious  business  with  all  these  ceremonies,  and  at  the  audiences 
there  is  a  crowd  of  women,  cows,  goats,  poultry,  dishes  of  fish,  baskets  containing 
little  antelopes,  porcupines,  curious  mats  which  his  hunters  have  caught,  rolls  of 
mbugii  from  his  cloth-workers,  coloured  earths,  sticks  and  other  apparatus  of  his 
magicians,  all  having  to  be  disenchanted  in  this  manner  and  offered  to  him. 

The  court  and  council  of  the  king  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  ivakungu 
or  nobles.  The  rank  of  the  three  leading  wahnign  is  hereditary.  The  first 
officer  of  state  after  the  king  is  the  kalikiro  or  chancellor,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  king  and  holds  office  at  the  king’s'  pleasure.  He  has  the  picccdence  ol  all 
the  other  grandees  both  in  the  council  and  in  his  place  beside  the  king,  beside 
these  personages  two  others  of  great  importance  live  at  court,  the  chief  brewer 
and  the  head  cook.  They  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  court,  sit  near  the 
king,  and  take  part  in  the  great  council.  This  great  council  or  hukiho  is  the  real 
governing  power  in  the  state.  It  consists  of  the  king,  the  katikirc ,  the  wahtttg/t, 
and  highest  z uatongoli .  also  the  head  cook,  who  may  rise  to  be  kalikiro,  the 
brewer,  and  one  or  two  other  creatures  of  the  court.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
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Cruelty  is  far  too  prominent  a  feature  in  the  maxims  of  government  that 
prevail  in  Uganda  not  to  throw  a  dark  shadow  over  all  prospects  of  higher  de¬ 
velopment.  Always  and  everywhere  it  ruins  any  unfolding  of  the  picture  of 
higher  culture,  of  whose  nascent  outlines  some  people  think  that  a  glimpse  may  be 
caught.  Aimless  slaughters,  due  simply  to  the  wish  of  the  sovereign  to  have  so 
many  executed  daily  for  a  given  time,  or  to  have  2000  men,  women,  and  children, 
almost  all  poor  and  unprotected,  caught  on  the  roads  for  a  festival  of  the  dead! 
or  to  have  all  Christians  murdered  off,  have  stained  every  government  that  we 
have  heard  of.  Emin  Pasha  brings  out  strongly  the  contrast  with  the  very 
peace  of  nature  produced  by  this  devastation  of  human  life,  tv-hen  he  writes,  on  the 
road  from  Rubaga  to  Lake  Victoria  :  “We  marched  on  through  banana-groves 
and  houses  as  through  a  garden.  If  man  has  left  a  gap  anywhere,  Mother  Nature 
has  been  all  the  more  busily  concerned  to  fill  it  with  a  splendid  vegetation  of 
grass  and  slim  elegant  trees.  Gardens,  artificial  and  natural,  followed  in’ constant 
alternation  ;  but  the  former  of  bananas  and  sweet  potatoes  could  not  vie  with 
the  latter  either  in  picturesque  beauty  or  in  variety  of  contents.  A  fair  and 
favoured  land,  with  its  red  soil,  its  green  gardens,  its  breezy  hills,  its  dark  recessed 
valleys.  Man  alone  disturbs  the  harmony  of  the  picture.  Corpses  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  compel  us  to  turn  aside ;  the  small  Uganda  vultures  at  our  approach 
desert  their  gruesome  meal  with  rushing  flight.  Four  corpses  lie  there ;  the 
hangman  has  raked  them  in  together,  young  and  old,  cutting  the  throat  of  one 
to  the  very  vertebrae,  and  smashing  the  skull  of  another  with  a  heavy  blow  from 
behind.  Daily  and  hourly  the  people  go  past  them,  perhaps  soon  to  meet  the 
same  fate  themselves.” 

The  Waganda  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  meet  foreign  influences  half¬ 
way.  Strangers  may  attend  the.  council,  and  are  often  asked  for  their  advice  in 
various  political  and  social  matters.  But  their  participation  in  all  business 
connected  with  the  succession  to  the  throne  is  strictly  forbidden.  Even  in  1882 
a  report  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  foreigners  were  beginning 
to  exert  an  influence  over  the  people,  and  that  a  considerable  advance  in  this 
respect  could  be  noticed  since  Speke’s  time.  The  Arabs,  who  have  been  longest 
in  the  country,  had  naturally  made  the  strongest  impression  on  the  people  up  to 
that  time.  Thirty  years  ago,  bark-cloth,  or  mlntgu,  was  universally  worn,  and  no 
one  save  the  members  of  the  royal  family  might  possess  any  other  material  ;  but 
even  Mtesa  in  his  later  years,  as  well  as  most  of  his  chiefs,  wore  Arab  dress, 
while  turbans  and  white  cotton  trousers  have  come  fast  to  the  front.  Leather 
belts  with  buckles  have  spread  with  ridiculous  rapidity.  The  number  of  firearms 
increases  every  year.  Foreign  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown  more  *iud  more. 
Many  chiefs  use  chairs  and  stools,  whereas  formerly  every  one  sat  on  the  ground. 
The  few  European  tools,  such  as  files  and  screws,  which  have  made  their  way  to 
LTganda,  are  cleverly  used  by  the  craftsmen  ;  and  the  square  house  with  perpen¬ 
dicular  walls  and  gabled  roof  which  Mackay  built  was  soon  copied,  it  on  a  smaller 
scale,  by  the  chiefs.  Intercourse  with  Zanzibar  was  followed  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Swaheli  language,  for  though  this  is  not  understood  by  the  people  in  general, 
two  or  three  persons  tvho  speak  it  may  be  found  in  every  village.  Many  people 
of  rank  have  as  good  a  command  of  it  as  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  most  ol  the 
great  men  partly  comprehend  it,  so  that  the  traveller  who  has  come  to  Uganda 
from  the  east  coast  is  in  a  position  to  communicate  with  the  people  directly. 


claim  him  as  a  convert.  He  declined  to  undergo  circumcisioi 
mid  lads  who  had  submitted  to  the  rite  were  simultaneously 
This  rite  seems  indeed  to  have  been  the  main  reason  why 


id  a  hundred  boys, 
rnt  by  his  orders.  * 
religion  made  no 
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even  if  we  look  back  to  the  tune  before  Egyptians  and  i ' i 
life  of  these  people,  disturbing  and  destroying. 

The  relation  of  these  people  to  the  streams  on  which  they 
inasmuch  as  the  larger  groups  always  occupy  both  bank 
differences, however,  are  grouped  along  cither  side,  correspond! 
the  Gallas  and  Semites  on  the  one  band,  and  the  Central  Air 
centre  of  gravity  lies  ill  the  Congo  basin  beyond  the  Nile 
other.  But  the  east  side  predominates  decidedly  over  the  ire 
men  may  be  seen  far  into  the  Bahr-el-Ghaznl  regie 
and  customs  similar  to  those  of  the  east ;  just  as  biological 
and  plateau,  essentially  fixed  by  climate, .extends  much  furthc: 
east  than  in  the  west.  The  ri'twm-palm,  Hyphiifm-  so 

Nile  country,  leaves  off  on  the  west  bank  in  5  :o  V,  "he 
forms  groves  even  in  Latuka  ;  while  the  animals  of  the  opci 
giraffe,  zebra,  ostrich,  follow  the  Nile  valley  on  its  east  side  .1 
but  jn  the  west  do  not  as  a  rule  go  further  south  than  4  V 
and  its  inhabitants  embrace  the  Kilc-lands  to  the  east  and  die 

A  chain  of  true  negro  peoples  runs  between  the  liglm-i 
and  the  light  Azandch  and  Monbuttus  down  the  Nile  '.die 
where  the  Blue  Nile  mingles  its  waters  with  the  turbid  s 


much  in  favour  of  the  view  that  we  have  here  comparatively  rm-m  . . 

Wt  still  see  migrations  taking  place  under  the  influence  of  die  cxui.mu  n 
of  cattle.  Formerly,  too,  all  these  races  were  warlike,  and  pre^o  npo 
neighbours  by  dint  of  their  more  compact  organisation  as  Man  s.  ,n  .m< 
the  north.  They  themselves  were  first  driven  back  by  die  mo.-., on 
Egyptians  and  Nubians,  and  brought  to  the  verge  of  .iiiiul.ii.n.n,,,  11, 
northerly  of  the  dispersed  members  of  the  Shiltook  race,  die  Jur-.  o  m  d.m 
like. them.  They  have  above  all  retained  the  many-sidedness  01  die  Mum 
the  acquisition  of  means  of  subsistence,  they  take  eagerly  to  huntu 


from  the  places  where 
tag  peoples  in  intellig 
introduce  Christianity 


excuses  the  absence  from  among  his  scientific  results 
Dor  language:  Little  sticks  of  transparent  quartz  m  the 
having  the  blunt  end  surrounded  by  a  small  iron  ring,  . 
Yanbaris  in  both  lips,  by  the  N  tiers  in  the  upper.  II 
their  upper  lips  disks  of  wood  or  brass  rings  with  a  lew 
fasten  a  stone  not  only  in  the  lower  lip  like  the  Shulis, 


anti  neck.  The  mark  distinguishing  them  from  other  negroes  is  the  preference 
for  iron  and  the  manifold  variations  on  the  original  type.  While  from  die  Baris 
we  have  neck-rings  which  are,  as  a  rule,  simple  hoops  of  iron,  notched  <#  3calloped  ; 
among  the  Madis  head-rings  appear  with  a  circular  dilatation  to  ht  over.  the 
forehead.  Among  the  Shulis  iron  rings  on  the  arms  and  legs,  heavy  enough  to 
be  a  hindrance  in  walking,  are  usual.  With  the  Madis  the  ana -tings  are 
developed  into  dangerous  weapons,  furnished  with  spikes  2  to  3  ipches  Jong- 
Then  again  the  Jura  wear  an  elegant  arm-ring,  finished  off  with  two  sharp  points 
formi^  a  fork,  so  that  it  can  be  equally  well  used  as  a  weapon.  It  iaTtfcOwn  in 


Hint,  ns  depicted  in  the.  cut  on  p.  21,  they  look  to  be  carrying  a  gigantic 
Further,  they  have  Ini!  spears  armed  until  long  iron  heads  of  excellent 
iship,  as  have  also  the  Shulis.  The  Nubian  custom  of  never  going  without*  *’ 
:c  of  spears  in  the  hand  is  found  among  the  Langos  and  the  Latukas.  The? 

1  Shuli  weapons  are  not  so  good  as  those  of  the  Shiilook-Dijs^a 
\  ft  group,  and  to  the  westward  also  a  deterioration  may  be  noticed. 


the  Azandeh, 
the  'iBakumu,  w 
the  Wagenya  d 
away  front  Sta 
Pool,  They  are  si 


the  negroes  of  the  upper  and  mwdle  nile  regions  ^ 

sssssss  sri  t?  *»  rSsAes: 

<*—•=  •?.  m.'t^nS^SSSSf‘  Tbius“ha-  As  a*"**"* 

.  the  real  ground  for  all  undertaking  n  a,°n  a  arge  sca!e  has  for  long  formed 
their  execution.  Even  the  nh  t  f  demandlng  a  ™”siderabIe  armed  force  for 
inscribed  upon  the  banner  of  rf1”0  T3  "'hich  men  like  Baker  a”d  Gordon 
in  the  cause  of  culture,  .left  theT^TI^  CampaignS  °f  c°nqnest 

task  of  substituting  anything  else  for  it  I Z ^  confr°nted  with  the 

the  historian  of  Africa  will  .  '  '  '  '  1  .must  exPress  my  conviction  that 

contemporary  efforts  of  civilizatinT  6  t0  av0ld.  marklng  the  stages  of  these 
handsbreadth  deep.”  '  1  Wltl  tke  unjustly  shed  blood  of  cattle,  a 

fs  Nubia 

in  any  marked  degree  •  and  the  nnl  7  •  k  * y  6XCe  other  negroes 

level  of  the  AfricmiTieg  o  e  ms  to7ieTthU°US  P*"*  ab°-  the 

"» b>- 

and  who  use  for  n„mo,n  J  .  ..  5  wno  aie  nearei  to  the  Azandeh, 

acacia.  Nowhere  in  Africa  espfclally  the  bark  of  a  sycamore  and  an 

Bongos,  and  nowhere  has  the  use  oTL^riSnT1118  l^  7°^'  ^  JU”  and 

inTi'a^thet  ^7^^  tbe  Dinkas  that  they  are  living  just  in  the  koTl"? 

who  were'  ^  that’  ".'thout  exaggeration,  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  some 
P  " carrying  nearly  half  a  hundredweight  of  it  in  rin-s  and  trinket” 

ssliisl^;s;s 

are  even  „  *  ,  1  )b’  "eight’  whlch  among  the  Azandeh  and  Fertits 

a.e  even  a  medium  of  exchange.  The  Bongos  forge  arm-rinos  and  other  ft Z 

adorn  ts  of  copp er  and  draw  wire  of  that  metal?  In  the  ^tisHc  ™  k  of 

irtJr  and  thc  BrV 

smith’s  work.  On  the  other  hand,  they  long  ago  brought  'those 7777wm7m 

Ter irthe  r°smhh’Clati°,n  ^  f  ^  l°  themsclvcs>  ™k^  them  hand 

Nubians  Ton  '  "'7’  J  “  *"  timeS  the  Jurs  wcre  °f  service  to  the 

umans.  Connoisseurs  have  compared  their  iron  articles  with  thc  good  work 
Of  English  country  blacksmiths.  The  ore  is  got  in  the  form  of  the  brown  iron¬ 
stone  which  abounds  in  the  Jur  and  Bongo  countries  In  the  Slnili  can 
much  graphite  is  found  in  the  river-beds,  with  which  thc  walls  of  the  huts  are 
rubbed  inside  and  out.  Salt  in  a  minenl  store  We..  ,  aiL 

...  .  ,  ,  .  in  a  mineral  state  does  not  occur  anvwhere  in  all 

h.s  legion.  A  substitute  for  it  is  sought  in  the  ashes  of  certain  plants,  which 
aie  washed,  mixed  with  tobacco,  and  chewed.  Good  salt  is  said  to  have  been 
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introduced  in  small  quantities  into  Bongoland  by  the  Arabs  of  Kordofan  and 
Darfour,  but  its  use  is  regarded  as  the  height  of  luxury. 

The  manufacture  of  earthenware  is  mostly  the  women’s  business.  The 
cleverest  at  this  are  the  Shulis,  who  send  their  pots  as  far  as  the  Latuka  country. 
The  corpulent  tobacco-pipes  are  often  widened  at  the  orifice  by  the  insertion  of 
a  pear-shaped  gourd  in  which  are  placed  balls  of  flax  to  suck  up  the  tobacco- 
juice  and  serve  for  subsequent  chewings.  Both  the  bowls  and  the  stems  generally 
have  a  bulky  character,  as  though  the  soothing  fumes  could  not  be  inhaled  fast 
enough  or  in  sufficient  quantity.  ■  The  tube  is  often  as  thick  as  the  arm,  and 
the  bowl  holds  easily  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco.  The  workmanship  is 
usually  rough,  and  the  separate  parts  are  connected  by  hide, .sewn  or  tied  on. 
The  imitations  of  human  faces  on  the  bowls  are  on  the  other  hand  often  not 
without  talent.  In  almost  every  hut  stand  large  earthenware  vessels  for  corn, 
smaller  ones  for  water.  Among  the  Madis  a  large  number  of  pots  and  baskets, 
often  unused,  form,  as  in  our  drawing-rooms,  part  of  the  decoration  of  a  hut,  and 
among  the  southern  tribes  the  rfamr-beer  is  kept  in  big  pots  in  a  special  hut. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  bits  of  wood-carving  are  the  little  chairs  and  pillow- 
stools  cut  from  a  single  . piece  of  wood.  Platters  and  dishes  are  also  found,  made 
of  hard,  heavy  wood,  especially  the  dalbcrgia.  But  in  this  art  the  Azandeh  and 
Fertits  stand  higher,  so  that  they  export  dishes  of  this  kind  to  the  Bongos. 
Reed  beds  on  six  wooden  feet  occur  among  the  Moru  tribe.  That  a  brisk  im¬ 
portation  of  weapons  goes  on  from  the  westward  has  already  been  mentioned  ; 
and  this  trade  with  races  living  to  the  west  seems  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
consider  the  far  more  limited  Egyptian,  Abyssinian,  and  .  Nubian  elements  in  the 
culture  of  the  Upper  Nile  peoples. 

This  traffic  also  extends  to  musical  instruments.  These  are  more  various  in 
the  west  than  in  the  east.  The  greatest  industry  is  expended  on  the  manufacture 
of  signal  horns  for  use  in  war  and  witchcraft.  Among  the  Madis  these  are 
straight  in  shape,  made  of  wood  and  covered  with  lizard-skin  or  leather,  while  the 
Latukas  make  them  horn-shaped,  of  ivory,  with  a  polished  mouthpiece,  and  most 
carefully  protected  by  a  cover.  Signal  whistles,  too,  made  of  wood  and  covered' 
with  skin  or  leather,  are  found  among  the  Latukas.  A  band  of  Dembos  which 
Dr.  Felkin  heard  at  the  house  of  an  Eg)'ptian  official  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
province,  consisted  of  five  men,  playing  pipes  of  reed,  and  two  boys  who  rattled 
gourds  full  of  beads  in  time  to  the  music.  Wooden  drums,  large  and  small,  are 
also  in  use  in  the  Upper  Nile  district ;  one  or  more  alarm  drums  are  hung  up  in 
front  of  a  chiefs  house,  or  in  the  shade  of  the  consecrated  village  tree,  and 
regarded  with  a  certain  awe. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  sacred  places  in  the  villages  of  the  negroes  on  the 
Upper  Nile  ;  also  of  graves,  the  outward  indications  of  which  point  to  a  belief  on 
the  part  of  these  peoples  also  that  all  relations  with  the  dead  are  not  broken  off 
by  death  and  burial.  The  Baris  bury  their  dead  simply  in  a  sitting  posture,  and 
raise  mounds  over  the  graves.  Among  the  Madis,  on  the  other  hand,  regular 
arrangements  of  stones  arc  found,  recalling  the  Berber  dolmens,  as  in  the  cut  voi. 
ii.  p.  372.  The  older  observers  report  human  sacrifices  at  Shillook  funerals.  A 
belief  in  “  rain-stones,”  found  also  among  the  Waliuma,  is  very  widespread  ;  rare 
or  curious  stones  being  laid  in  water  to  attract  the  rain. 

Life  in  the  family  and  in  the  community  offers  very  little  novelty  among 


colour  and  forms  of  nob 
ashmen  ;  but  peculiarities, 


erable,  in  ethnographical 
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only  one  sign  of  the  artistic  dexterity  which  expresses  itself  in  many  ways.  Thus 
over  a  tract  nearly  700  miles  wide,  between  5°  north  and  50  south,  we  meet  with 
several  peoples  of  conspicuous  material  civilization  all  of  whom  undoubtedly 
before  the  Arab  invasion  were  in  a  state  of  political  concentration,  for  which  we 
have  certain  guarantees  in  the  case  of  the  Monbuttus  and  Bakuba.  The  name  of 
“the  real  heart  of  Africa,”  assigned  by  Stanley  in  his  book  on  the  Congo  to  this 
wide,  level,  well-watered  and  well-grown  stage  between  the  coast-barrier  and  the 
mountain  chain,  has  also  an  ethnographic  ground  in  the  fact  that  we  are  here 
equally  remote  from  the  European  influences  of  the  west,  the  Arab  of  the  east 
coast,  and  certainly  equally- far  from  the  once  dreamed -of  primordial  negro 
civilization. 

Not  until  the  discovery  of  the  Congo  route  in  1876  and  1877,  and  the  consequent 
explorations  of  the  Germans  in-  the  southern  part  of  the  Congo  basin,  and  of  the 
French  and  Belgians  in  the  northern,  were  lines  of  traffic  laid  down  amid  these 
peoples.  These  were  unhappily  only  too  soon  followed  by  the  Arabs,  who  first 
began  at  that  time  to  make  their  forward  push  to  west  and  north  from  Nyangwe. 
At  that  time,  too,  European  influence  had  not  yet  penetrated  very  far  in  from  the 
west  coast,  and  that  only  along  a  narrow  strip,  in  a  district  which  had  long  been 
flourishing  tranquilly.  Stanley  was  highly  pleased  when  he  at  last  heard  from 
the.  chief  of  Rubunga,  above  Stanley  Falls,  the  name  which  the  river  bears  among 
Europeans  and  in  its  lower  course,  “  Ikutu  ya  Kongo.”  There  too,  four  old 
Portuguese  muskets,  the  first  which  he  had  seen  in  the  hands  of  natives  since 
leaving  Nyangwe,  indicated  to  him  the  limit  of  European  influence.  When 
ten  jrears  afterwards  Wissmann’s  expedition  found,  near  the  point  where  the 
Kwango,  flows  into  the  Kasai,  European  cloth,  and  the  first  flint-locks  they  had 
seen  since  leaving  the  Baluba,  they  had  again  reached  the  great  boundary  which 
had  been  left  four  degrees  away  to  the  eastward.  The  chigoe,  imported  from 
the  coast,  was  also  found  even  above  Stanley  Pool.  But  they  had  also  passed 
beyond  the  region  of  the  highest  development  of  the  arts  and  accomplishments 
belonging  properly  to  the  natives.  To-day  one  can  no  longer  speak  of  this  region 
as  a  whole.  It  has  already  been  contracted  on  all  sides,  and  its  mighty  streams 
are  on  the  way  to  become  so  many  arteries  of  traffic.  A  kind  of  natural  com¬ 
pulsion  presses  the  owners  of  firearms  into  those  districts,  where  the  bearers  of 
bows,  as  well  as  the  unorganised  spearmen,  are  easy  to  overcome.  Kalamba,  the 
Baluba  chief,  prohibited  the  old  weapons,  and  had  them  destroyed  in  order  to  force 
his  subjects  to  put  themselves  in  possession  of  firearms  as  quickly  as  possible. 
In  1S74  Lenz  wrote  of  the  Okande  country:  “Guns  and  powder  have  made 
faster  progress  than  travellers  here  in  Africa,  and  I  could  almost  believe  that  a 
man  travelling  north-east  from  Okande  woflld  find  tribes  possessing  firearms  all 
the  way  to  the  Nile  district.”  Eighteen  years  later'  this  had  been  fulfilled,  for 
Dybowski  found  percussion-guns,  said  to  be  imported  from  Wadai,  among  the 
Waddas  on  the  Upper  Ubangi. 

If  we  look  at  the  great  features  of  race-distribution  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
we  first  find  in  the  north-east  a  group  linguistically  distinct  ;  Monbuttus, 
Azandeh,  Abarmbo,  Madis,  Maigo-Mundus,  Krejes,  and  Golos,  which  F.  Miiller 
has  classed  together  as  the  equatorial  family  of  languages.  It  must  have  reached 
farther  westwards  into  the  Ubangi  district  than  we  now  are  aware  of.  Junker 
heard  the  Azandeh  language  among  the  Bandija,  to  whom  the  Sakaras  on  the 
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friction,  but  made  it  on  the  other  hand  easier  for  the  Mussulman 
intruders  to  get  a  firm  footing  and  reduce  the  natives  to  subservience,” 
could  hardly  be  found,  on  so  relatively  confined  a  territory,  elsewhere 
in  Africa.  But  the  interior,  in  its  western  parts,  can  show  an  exactly 
similar  confusion.  The  Liggi,  Fajelu,  Abukaya,  Abaka,  Mundu, 
Moru,  and  Kakuak  tribes  form  enclaves  in  this  way.  Nor  indeed  is 
this  disintegration  an  historical  circumstance,  something  that  once 
happened.  It  indicates  the  line  in  which  progress  will  always  be 
made,  be  it  even  to  the  point  of  disappearance.  As  trade  advanced 
the  effect  of  the  foundation  of  centres  for  the  deposit  and  exchange 
of  ivory  and  slaves,  and  the  gradually  ever -peaceful  tone  resulting 
therefrom,  would  be  to  abolish  by  degrees  the  boundaries  between 
territories,  and  cause  races  to  permeate  each  other  more  and  more. 
Later  on  colonies  of  nearly  all  the  tribes  mentioned  were,  started  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  government  stations.  Even  Baris  and 
Nyambaras  have  in  years  of  famine  attached  themselves  to  the 
returning  caravans  of  porters  in  Lado  or  Nyambara,  or  have  been 
transplanted  by  officials  with  a  view  to  colonisation,  and  thus  the 
mosaic  of  races  has  become  even  more  variegated. 

The  like  phenomenon,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Congo  country,  from  the  first  called  forth  widely  different  judg¬ 
ments  as  to  its  inhabitants.  Beside  the  little  people  who  deserve  the 
name  of  dwarfs  as  much  as  any,  there  arc  in  the  Congo  basin  -weak, 
lean,  insignificant-looking  people,  very  dissimilar  to  the  lighter-coloured, 
high-spirited  race.  All  the  pile-dwellers  are  badly  housed  and  fed  ; 
they  neither  hunt  nor  till  the  ground,  and  eat  only  roots  and  fish. 
They  are  the  same  on  the  Mongala  as  on  the  Clntapa.  Like  them 
are  the  fishers  who  inhabit  the  swampy  Rianza  country  between  the 
Congo  and  the  Lomami.  The  small  bearded  Bakoa  on  Stanley  Pool 
came  nearer  to  the  Batua.  To  this  class  belong  for  example  the 
people  who  live  on  the  Lower  Mongala  ;  and  in  contrast  to  them  we 
have  those  bronze  statues  on  the  upper  river  above  Monyambuli,  who 
with  their  lighter-coloured  skins,  their  thinner  lips,  aquiline  noses,  and 
free  carriage,  give  us  the  impression  of  being  “  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  a  new  type.”  That  is,  as  regards  bodily  build  and  manner,  the 
type  of  the  Azandeh.  We  may  also  here  mention  the  remarkably 
numerous  albino-like  Monbuttus  seen  by  Schweinfurth. 

The  fact  of  such  a  blending  of  various  races  is  common  in  negio 
Africa  ;  but  historical  reports  of  great  racial  movements  point  directly 
to  this  very  region,  and  promise  to  supply  a  key  to  it.  When  a 
Portuguese  embassy  came  in  r-490  to  the  king  of  the  Lower  Congo 
country,  an  alarming  report  spread  from  the  interior  of  tire  approach 
of  a  large  warlike  people,  designated  as  Mundcqiiclcs,  said  to  live 
‘on  the  lake  where  the  Congo  takes  its  rise.  Thereupon  Mam-k.iiigo 
had  himself  baptized  with  thousands  of  his  subjects,  marched  against 
the  wanderers,  and  beat  them.  Oil  this  occasion  he  caused  Portugal  w, 

discovered  the  lakes  in  the  Upper  Congo  regions.  Beside  '  Mini- 
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dividing  this  from  the  streams  which  flow  southward  and  westward  to  the  Congo, 
between  40  and  6°  south  latitude,  dwells  a  light-coloured  race,  the  Zandehsor 
Azandeh,  called  by  the  Nubians  Nyam-Nyams.  They  must  have  stood  in 
relations  of  kinship  rather  with  the  light  races  of  East  Africa  than  with  their  own 
dark -coloured  neighbours.  Immediately'  before  the  time  when  they  were  visited 
by  the  first  Europeans  they  had  spread  northwards,  subjugating  or  driving  out 
the  negro  tribes  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  and  surrounding  themselves 
with  a  ring  of  kindred  peoples,  but  more  strongly  blended  with  the  negro,  such  as 
Krejes  and  Bongos.  The  Azandeh  proper  dwell,  sometimes  denser,  sometimes 
more  scattered,  over  a  space  of  5°  of  latitude,  from  the  Makaraka  to  Bagbinne,  that 
remote  point  reached  by  Junker  on  the  Welle,  and  across  that  river  to  the  south. 

Both  the  men  and  the  women  of  this  group  are  powerful,  but  not  so  tall  as 
the  surrounding  tribes.  The  greatest  height  measured  by  Schweinfurth  among 
the  Nyam-Nyams  was  5  feet  ioj-  inches,  whereas  Felkin  gives  5  feet  9  inches  as 
the  average  for  the  Bongos.  The  frequency  of  round  paunches  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  slim  Dinkas.  The  hair  grows  strongly ;  plaits  and  pigtails,  which 
sometimes  hang  far  down  over  the  shoulders  and  reach  even  to  the  navel,  cover  the 
broad  round  head.  The  size  and  wide  opening  of  the  almond-shaped,  slightly 
slanting  eyes,  set  far  apart  and  shaded  by  thick  sharply-turned  eyebrows,  imparts 
to  the  countenance  an  expression  of  wildness,  decision,  and  frankness.  The  full 
lips  strengthen  the  massive  outline  of  the  whole  frame.  The  tint  of  the  skin  is 
light,  rather  ruddy  than  bronzed.  Junker’s  description  of  the  Azandeh  chief 
Ndoruma  should  be  read  :  “  Sharp  energetic  features,  large  lively  eyes,  very 
prominent  cheek-bones,  taH*flgirfe',>*k}»<io*  Jigoifedfi^meanour,  combined  with 
discretion  and  sound  judgment.”  An  aristocratic  race,  ruling  in  almost  every 
place  where  they  settle,  they  adopted  before  their  neighbours,  together  with  the 
dress  of  the  Nubian  Arabs,  their  methods  of  ruling  and  fleecing  the  ruled,  and  in 
the  time  of  Egyptian  supremacy  offered  the  material  of  fine  soldiers. 

A  brother-stock  to  the  Azandeh  are  the  Bandija,  who  dwell  further  to  the 
west  between  the  Mbomu  and  the  Mbili.  Physically  and  in  their  language  they 
show  little  difference,  but  ethnographically  they  betray  a  certain  impoverishment, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  take  equal  care  of  ornament  and  weapons,  and  carry 
smaller  shields.  A  yet  wider  variation,  together  with  not  important  dialectic 
differences,  is  shown  by  those  Azandeh  tribes  who,  as  Makaraka,  dwell  further  to 
the  east,  towards  the  Nile,  whither  they  arc  said  to  har  e  made  their  way  from 
the  south-west  four  generations  back.  Tradition  speaks  of  four  tribes  ;  the  Idios 
and  Bongbes  or  Bombchs  have  maintained  themselves.  Idio  is  the  name  the 
Makaraka  give  themselves,  and  the  Western  Azandeh  also  give  them  this  name. 
Unlike  the  Azandeh  proper,  they  arc  capable  agriculturists,  cultivating  only  the 
edible  arum,  colocasia ,  and  the  manioc  brought  with  them  from  the  west.  In  the 
creditable  work  which  they  have  done  as  soldiers  for  the  Egyptian  government 
they  have  shown  that  they  kept  their  strong  Azandeh  character,  and  have  also 
retained  most  of  the  outward  characteristics  of  their  origin,  but  have  unluckily 
become  even  more  disintegrated  than  the  genuine  Azandeh  of  the  south. 

The  Monbuttus  (as  Schweinfurth,  their  discoverer  for  the  purposes  of  science, 
writes  the  name),  a  race  dwelling  in  a  larger  mass  immediately  south  ol  the 
Welle,  and  scattered  as  far  as  the  Nepoko,  are  a  somewhat  more  negro-like  variety 
of  the  light  races  of  the  eastern  Congo  basin,  who  are  represented  among  them 


through  Azandehland  to  Busi,  in  order  to  thank  the  governor-general.  They 
were  astonished  at  her  independent  demeanour,  which,  however,  was  only  in 
accordance  with  the  higher  position  held  by  the  Monbuttu  women.  Monbuttuland 
has  been  as  much  riven  by  the  decomposing  influence  of  the  Nubians  and  Arabs 
as  has  the  neighbouring  country  of  the  Azandeh.  Not  only  had  the  mysterious 
ancient  empire  of  this  race  fallen  to  pieces  before  any  strangers  from  north  and 
east  came  into  the  country,  but  even  the  state  of  things  which  Schweinfurth 
described  in  genial  pictures  exists  no  longer.  Munsa's  glory  and  greatness  has 
vanished  with  that  of  his  royal  colleagues  among  tvliom  the  sovereignty  of  the 
land  was  divided.  When  about  the  end  of  18S0  Junker  visited  the  spot  where 
the  king’s  palace  had  stood,  “  a  sea  of  grass  was  waving  on  the  flanks  of  the 
gently  sloping  hill.”  Munsa  himself  fell  by  the  bullet  of  a  Bazingir,  as  the 
Nubians,  originally  soldiers  in  the  Egyptian  service,  are  called.  The  collapse  is 
permanent,  it  is  the  old  negro  history  in  its  tragic  monotony. 

A  great  part  of  the  peoples  in  the  north-eastern  Congo  district  show  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  Monbuttus  ;  and  more  thorough  investigation  would  probably 
prove  their  distribution  to  the  westward,  even  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Central 
Soudan,  and  to  the  southward.  The  political  position  can  make  no  change  in 
this,  for  among  the  bitterest  foes  of  the  Monbuttus  were  once  the  Abangba,  or 
Bambas,  who  are  near  of  kin  to  them.  Under  their  famous  chief  Gambari,  they 
laboured  to  extirpate  the  Monbuttu  dynasties.  They  are  a  people  skilled  in 
many  arts,  whose  love  of  order  and  carefulness  are  conspicuous  in  their  building 
and  the  laying  out  of  their  villages.  Kinsmen  of  the  Monbuttus  too  are  the 
Maigos,  who  live  in  the  angle  between  the  Nepoko  and  the  Oba  in  colonies  among 


nation  who  call  themselves  Babukur. 

The  Mabode,  a  large  people  with  numerous  sub-tribes,  extend  southward  even 
beyond  the  Nepoko.  Like  the  southern  Momfus  they  are  interspersed  with 
Abangba,  who  form  the  governing  race  and  class.  Another  Monbuttu  stock,  the 
Majos,  are  also  settled  among  them.  Physically  they  stand  nearer  to  the  Momfus 
than  to  the  Monbuttus,  by  whom  they  have  been  repressed  and  subjugated. 
They  too  have  something  special  to  show  in  their  finely-plaited  fillets,  their 
armlets  of  sheet-iron  prettily  engraved,  their  large  woven  mats,  such  as  Junker 
never  saw  the  like  of  elsewhere.  Besides  this  they  prepare  salt  from  their  swamp- 
grass,  of  better  quality  and  in  larger  quantity  than  their  neighbours,  and  do  an 
extensive  barter-trade  with  it.  Numerous  Wochua,  as  mentioned  vol.  ii.  p.  308, 
lead  a  nomad  existence  in  the  forests  of  the  Mabode  district,  studiously  and  almost 
nervously  avoiding  the  Monbuttu  territory.  They  belong  to  the  darker,  crisper- 
haired,  more  genuine  negro  stock,  whose  special  characteristic  is  noted  by  Junker 
as  the  short  head,  and  who  live  among  the  light  stocks  for  the  most  part  oppressed, 
domineered  over,  and  plundered.  They  arc  indeed  not  without  artistic  oapacity, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  to  flourish.  Formerly  they  were  rich  in  herds,  but  for 
that  very  reason  were  early  visited  by  the  Nubians  and  Arabs,  to  whom,  broken 
up  as  they  were,  they  fell  easy  victims.  As  far  as  the  Momfus  they  have  a 
special  predilection  for  varied  and  ponderous  iron  ornament.  A  comparison  of 
languages  may  seem  to  show  a  deeper  difference  between  them  and  their  lords  ; 
the  Momfus  appear  to  belong  linguistically  to  the  Nile  races.  Ill  respect  both  of 
them  and  of  the  Wochua,  the  surmise  of  intermixture  with  the  dwarf  races,  who 
are  their  neighbours,  and  in  some  measure  share  their  fortunes,  is  in  many  cases 
certainly  not  unfounded.  _ 

The  Momfus  inhabit  the  undulating  country  on  the  Upper  Bomokandi  as  far 
north  as  the  Yubbo,  the  southern  tributary  of  the  Kibali,  southward  probably  to 
Stanley’s  primeval  forest.  Their  darker  colour  and  smaller  size  make  it  easy  to 
distinguish  them  from  their  masters.  A11  unusually  disintegrated,  disunited  race, 
they  have,  in  the  north,  fallen  wholly  into  the  power  of  a  Monbuttu  colony,  a 
sharply-defined  enclave  on  the  Upper  Bomokandi.  Formerly  the  Monbuttus 
acquired  influence  here  under  Munsa,  and  were  followed  by  smaller  colonies  of 
Abangba.  Towards  the  Nepoko  the  Momfus  are  more  independent,  and  in  their 
turn  domineer  over  Mabode  tribes.  Now  they  lead  a  timid  and  submissive  life 
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curved  blades,  their  short  spears  propelled  from  the  hollow  of  the  hand  as  from 
a  throwing  stick,  their  arrowheads  of  various  patterns  and  finely  wrought,  their 
wicker  shields  kite-shaped,  show  how  independently  they  once  evolved  them¬ 
selves  in  proximity  to  the  Monbuttus.  The  Akahle  are,  according  to  Junker, 
the  only  people  who  arc  not  split  up,  and  of  whom  no  colonies  are  to  be  met 
with  outside  their  own  country.  Far  inferior  to  their  lords  the  Azandeh,  they  live 
in  little  huts,  keep  their  corn  in  small  quantities  in  nest-like  receptacles  on  high 
trees,  are  even  worse  cannibals  than  the  Azandeh,  but  do  not  offer  human 
sacrifices.  The  Kalikas,  a  middle  member  of  this  group,  are  connected  by  the 
Lubaris  on  the  east  with  their  kinsfolk  the  Madis  of  the  Bahr-el-Jcbel  ;  the 
Loggos  and  Abukaya  also  belong  to  the  group.  To  these  subject  tribes  belong 
also  the  Krejes,  who  call  themselves  Adja  ;  they  extend  westward  to  Darfour. 
Though  profiting  by  the  nearness  of  the  Soudan,  so  that  like  the  Fors  they  grow 
cotton  and  weave  damur-cloth,  and  trade  with  it,  they  arc  still  genuine  negroes. 
The  “  red-brown  people  ”  of  the  Bongos  are  in  many  respects  more  negro-like 
than  the  Azandeh,  as  indeed  might  be  expected  from  their  geographical  situation. 
Thus  their  customs  show  a  remarkable  mixture.  Mutilation  of  the  face  reaches 
its  highest  point  with  the  Bongo  women.  Beside  the  lip-plug,  they  wear  copper 
rings  in  the  nasal  septum,  straws  in  the  alac,  copper  rivets  in  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  and  numerous  rings  in  the  ears.  There  are  women  in  the  country,  says 
Schweinfurth,  who  have  more  than  a  hundred  holes  about  their  persons.  De¬ 
formations  of  this  kind,  the  foreign  origin  of  which  may  often  be  recognised,  seem 
to  have  concentrated  themselves  just  among  these  people.  Thus  the  northern 
Bongos  have  adopted  from  .the  Jurs  and  Dinkas  on  their  frontiers  the  custom 
of  knocking  out  the  lower  incisors  ;  they  share  the  disfigurement  of  the  lower  lip 
with  the  tribes  to  the  west ;  while  even  in  their  scanty  clothing  they  differ  from 
the  Azandeh,  with  whom  they  have  so  much  else  in  common.  In  the  south, 
where  their  places  of  abode  march  with  that  people,  they  -wear  pigtails  and  plaits,  ■ 
while  in'  the  north  they  cut  their  hair  short  in  the  Dinka  fashion. 

Above  Stanley  Pool  men  and  things  change  on  the  Congo.  In  place  of  the 
weakly,  ugly  Bakongo  and  their  kinsfolk,  appear  the  powerful  negroes  “  like 
bronze  statues,”  looking  masterfully  upon  the  world  with  expressive  countenances. 
The  same  series  of  tribes  which  began  with  the  Baluba  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ivassai,  crops  up  on  the  Congo  in  the  Batckc ;  and  on  the  Dbangi,  when  wc  have 
left  the  Baati  territory,  somewhere  about  30  north,  the  language  suddenly  changes, 
ivory  articles,  mortars,  and  horns  appear,  and  with  them  a  breed  ol  men  who  can 
be  traced  across  the  watershed  away  to  the  Upper  Nile.  If  wc  cast  a  glance  at 
the  most  important  races  of  the  Congo  valley,  we  find,  as  the  older  inhabitants  ol 
the  country  southward  from  Stanley  Pool,  the  Wumbundu,  on  the  south  bank  ot 
the  Congo  from  the  Inkissi  river  to  the  Mangclc  hills.  Capital  agriculturists, 
even  dispensing  manioc  bread,  chicthinga,  to  their  neighbours,  enterprising  traders 
in  ivory,  they  stand  in  point  of  language  nearer  to  the  Bakongo  than  to  the 
immigrant  trading-people  called  Batckc.  With  the.-e  begins  a  Central  African 
series?  Coming  from  the  Alima  district,  they  have  intruded  themselves  between 
that  people  and  the  Pool,  while,  together  with  the  Wuhan  Irom  the  north 
bank,  they  in  similar  fashion  keep  the  llakala  Irom  it.  1  hose  Wabaii  aie 
like  the  Bayansi,  who  in  their  turn  stand  nearer  to  the  Batckc.  Just  in  the 
same  way,  further  to  the  east,  these  latter,  by  their  river -settlements  and 


On  the  Middle  Congo  die  ISateke  form  a  large  group  of  races  from  the  region 
of  lire  sources  of  the  Ogowe  in  the  north,  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Congo  to 
the  Alima.  Further  cast  from  Stanley  Pool  they  are  settled  as  far  as  the  Lower 


Kassai,  and  colonics  of  them  are  found  e 
of  the  Congo  Kinshasba  and  Kinlamo  ai 


appear  o 


traced  much  further.  Thus  t 


a  beyond  Bolobo.  On  the  left  bank 

t  their  influence  and  their  blood  can  be 
ear  Linzolo  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Congo  are  pointed  out  as  a  cross 
between  Bateke  and  Bakongo.  Else- 
s  Bateke  territory  lying 
further  up  the  river  we  find  scattered 
Bayansi.  Above 
Chumbiri,  Bayansi  live  on  the  left 
while  Bateke  predominate  on 
the  right.  The  Bateke  are  marked 

r  down  the  river,  by  their  tall 
powerful  forms,  with  long  attractive 
countenances.  Intelligence,  artistic 
dexterity,  cleanliness,  and  a  quiet 
■ions  demeanour,  full  of  charm, 
rail  the  far  remote  inhabitants  of 
;  north-east  Congo  basin.  Their  . 
neck-rings  of  engraved  brass,  their 
light  knives,  the  handles  bound  with 
'  ■  pretty  mat-cloths, 
testify  to  the  high  level  of  their 
industries. 

The  Bololos  are  a  people  of  the 
mtei  101  on  the  great  southern  tributaries  Chuapa  and  Lulongo,  and  away  to  the 
Lomami.  They  appear  in  the  Bakuti  tribe  near  the  Equator,  on  the  Congo.  In 
spite  of  the  gieat  extent  to  which  they  are  permeated  with  Bayansi,  they  are 
physically  inferior  to  them,  being  smaller,  slenderer,  darker.  The)'  have  also  less 
self-respect,  for  they  were  ready  to  enter  the  service  of  the  white  men  sooner  than 
their  stronger  neighbours. 

The  Bangala — a  name  which  according  to  Coquilhat  means  people  of  the 
little  river — arc  most  densely  settled  oil  the  Middle  Congo  between  Bokomera 
I  Mongala.  They  arc  good-looking  and  powerful.  Special  points  in  their 


dress  and  tattooing  a 


referred  t 


n  pp.  49  a 


I  67.  Their  n 


is  are  very  like  those  of  the  Bayansi,  but  they  stand  somewhat  lower, 
warlike  spirit  and  power  they  have  retrograded.  Their  cannibalism  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  fact,  well  known  even  in  details.  They  have  wicker  shields,  and  sickle¬ 
shaped  knives  ;  they  are  clever  at  throwing  the  spear,  use  peculiar  wooden  bells, 
understand  rowing  well,  and  are  cunning  fishermen.  We  have  seen  how  compara¬ 
tively  short  a  time  the  Bangala  have  been  in  their  present  abodes  ;  the  Mobekas, 
who  now  arc  settled  on  the  Middle  Mangala,  are  said  to  have  been  there  before 
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west  where  they  come  in  contact  with  them.  In  the  other  direction  their  cattle- 
breeding  attaches  them. to  the  Lurs,  their  neighbours  on  the  east  ;  and  they  have 
moie  iion  than  the  forest  tribes.  Thus  they  give  the  impression  of  a  forest 
people  who  have  taken,  in  a  limited  measure,  to  cattle-breeding. 

The  Manyema,  owing  to  their  warlike  qualities,  have  become  a  powerful  race 
m  the  south  and  east  of  the  Congo  basin,  and  as  far  as  the  lakes.  Other  forest 
peoples  have  attached  themselves  to  them,  who  have  by  hasty  observers  been 
designated  as  Manyema;  especially  the  Wakussu,  who  were  originally  settled 
between  the  Upper  Congo  and  the  Lomami,  and  formed  ethnographical ly  the 
transition  from  the  Monbuttus  to  the  Kassai  peoples,  just  as  did  the  Warua  and 
Waguha  to  the  nearer  Manyema.  The  Wakussu  on  the  Lower  Lualaba,  north, 
ward  from  Nyangwe  to  the  Lomami,  brown  people  with  broad,  expressive 
countenances,  and  of  stalwart  giowth,  armed  with  bows  and  wooden  shields,  and 


clad  in  aprons  of  palm-fibre,  ; 
.  approach  the  Azandeh. 
Stuhlmann  calls  their  wea¬ 
pons,  inlaid  with  copper, 

“  some  of  the  prettiest  that 
n  Africa.” 


3  doubt  Bantus  in  language,  but  in  industrie 


Pe 


language,  their  dancing- 
masks,  their  frequent  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  human  r  s 
figure,  may  even  point  to 
closer  relations  with  the  ■ 

Fans,  and  other  peoples 
inland  of  the  Cameroons. 

The  Baluba  are  com¬ 
posed  Of  a  great  group  Ealuba  b°v  f, onrth^Kassa^ disuse t,  panion^ of  Di.  Wolf, 

of  peoples  extending  from  °  ' 

the  frontier — botanical  and  zoological  also — formed  by  the  Kassai,  as  far  as  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  from  the  borders  of  Lunda  to  the  northern  Bateke  and  Bakuba. 
They  are  the  dominant  race  in  the  south  of  the  Congo  basin,  occupying  an  almost 
uninterrupted  territory.  They  possess  in  common  both  language  and  “  a  character 
of  mutual  affinity  ”  which  not  even  the  manifold  crossings  of  the  western  Baluba 
has  been  able  to  obliterate.  The  West  Baluba  are  generally  described  as  ugly, 
uninteresting,  weakly  folk  ;#the  women,  however,  are  often  well  grown  and  powerful. 
Their  picturesque  tattooing  is  a  specially  prominent  characteristic.  As  we  go 
eastward,  the  villages  become  larger  and  more  regular,  the  huts  better,  the  entire 
ethnographical  store  of  possessions  more  copious. 

The  western  Baluba  or  Bashilangc  assert  that  they  came  to  where  they  now 
are  from  the  south-east,  under  pressure  from  their  southern  neighbours.  Though 
the  Bashilangc  like  to  call  themselves  Baluba,  this  is  properly  only  the  name  of 
the  race  who  invaded  their  country  as  conquerors,  and  who  rule  them.  Wissmenn 
regards  them  as  a  cross  between  Batua  and  Baluba  ;  Wolf  designates  them  Baluba 
simply.  Here  on  the  Kassai,  by  means  of  the  Mamba  cult— that  is,  the  worship, 
in  place  of  fetishism,  of  the  hemp  leaf,  and  hemp-smoking  as  the  most  universal 
preservative  and  charm,  but  especially  as  the  symbol  of  peace  and  friendship — and 
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peopled.  Some  Bakete  are,  however,  included  in  this  ;  for  Wolf  passed  the 
boundary  dividing  these  two  peoples  between  the  villages  of  Muanika  and  Mun- 
dongo  in  about  5”  5'  S.  In  contrast  to  the  Baluba,  the  Bakuba  are  described  as 
powerful,  broad-shouldered  people,  above  middle  height ;  their  carefully-wrought 
bows  and  arrows,  their  spears,  taller  than  a  man,  with  chased  heads,  their  artistic 
knives,  worn  without  a  sheath  attached  to  the  waist-string  on  the  right  side,  testify 
to  a  delight  in  weapons  and  capacity  for  art.  Their  pretty  little  houses  of  palm 
timber  are  distributed  village-wise  along  straight  roads.  Wolf  was  so  struck  by  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  Baluba  that  he  reckons  a  new  “  series  of  races  ” 
to  begin  with  them  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  Bakuba  say  that  they  immi¬ 
grated  from  the  north-east,  and  thus  ran  against  the  Baluba  coming  from  the 
south-east.  At  any  rate  the  boundary  between  two  great  race  migrations  has  to 
be  drawn  here.  “  Lukengo,”  the  name  of  the  Bakuba  sovereign,  is  appropriated 
also  by  lesser  chiefs  ;  but  the  genuine  Lukengo  is  named  by  independent  Bakuba 
with  some  trepidation.  The  Bena-Bassonge  are  designated  as  the  people  forming 
the  nucleus  of  the  Bakuba.  According  to  tradition  they  were  the  founders  of 
Lukengo’s  empire,  and  he  draws  his  best  warriors  from  them.  Generations  ago, 
when  the  land  was  yet  hidden  by  primeval  forest,  they  dwelt  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Lulua  as  a  small  tribe  under  their  chief  Lukengo,  together  with  another 
Bakuba  tribe,  the  Bikenge.  By  cunning  Lukengo  made  himself  their  master,  in 
which  he  received  such  valuable  help  from  a  Bikenge  woman  that  when  he  was 
\  ictorious  he  ordained  :  That  none  but  Lukengo  and  his  relations  might  choose  their 
wives  at  will  from  the  Bakuba  women  ;  all  other  Bakuba  must  supply  their 
harems  from  slave  women  only.  The  position  of  women  among  the  Bakuba  is 
more  influential  than  among  the  Baluba,  while  the  distinction  between  them  and 
the  slave  women  is  on  the  other  hand  more  abrupt. 

Divisions  of  the  great  group  of  peoples  called  Baluba  extend  from  the  Kassai 
to  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  southward  to  Lunda,  crystallised  into  different  states. 
The-  Bakutu  or  Bassongomino  settled  on  the  Kassai  appear  first,  the  type  of  a 
Central  African  conquering  race,  in  30  S.  As  savages,  even  as  cannibals,  their 
evil  reputation  extends  far.  Even  on  the  Upper  Chuapa,  Francois  heard  talk  of 
them,  while  he  could  learn  nothing  of  the  Baluba  and  their  great  chief  Kachich. 
Later,  on  the  Bussera,  he  heard  that  they  lived  twenty  days  further  to  the  south, 
in  the  interior,  and  were  expert  archers.  Information  from  the  southward 
extended  only  as  far  as  their  territory ;  all  beyond  was  terra  incognita.  As  to 
themselves  the  reports  were,  far  from  precise.  They  have  intruded  themselves 
like  a  wedge  among  more  peaceful  peoples,  have  cut  off  weak  neighbours  from  all 
intercourse,  and  let  them  fall  into  poverty — as  for  instance  the  Badinga.  The 
Bangodi  have  been  compelled  to  seek  their  markets  to  the  cast  and  south  instead 
of  to  the  west  and  north.  Wissmann  got  to  know  the  Bakutu  as  a  highly 
warlike  people,  really  rejoicing  in  the  fray.  The  signals  of  the  alarm-drums,  and 
the  war  cry  Nyama  !  Nyama  ! — “  meat !  meat !  ” — resounded  all  along  his  route. 
It  was  the  summons  to  battle  against  the  intruders  who  had  ventured  to  violate 
the  frontier.  Their  tribal  mark,  teeth  filed  to  a  point,  has  earned  them  the  name 
“Bassongomino” — mine,  according  to  Wolf,  signifying  “teeth.”  Malicious  coun¬ 
tenances,  inspiring  distrust,  impudent  demeanour,  careful  treatment  of  bows, 
arrows,  and  knives,  in  contrast  to  the  dirt  of  their  houses,  complete  the  picture  of 
this  predatory  race  of  innermost  Africa. 


cheeks  appear  among  the  Batckc  and  on  the  Mongala.  1-u.il. 
tattooing  on  the  shaven  head,  while  the  face  remains  free.  1 1 
are  some  of  the  most  disfigured,  combine  both  kinds.  They  .. .. 
like  signs,  like  vaccination  marks,  between  the  car  and  the  u,..|. 
of  the  forehead  a  vertical  line  of  the  same,  a  slash  from  ten.)  -1. 
finally  a  vertical  median  scar  ori  the  breast.  The  Ngornbr-.  „,,  tl 
all  their  scars  in  the  manner  of  peas,  and  put  them  in  curved  l..,c 
chin,  or  cheekbones.  On  the  Mobcla  dwell  people  who  sho.,  , 
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The  modes  of  hair-dressing  among  these  races  are  extraordinarily  numerous, 
in  many  cases  surpassing  in  grotesqueness  anything  else  to  be  found  in  Africa. 
The  Azandeh  used  once  to  wear  a  sort  of  big  full-bottomed  wigs,  and  even  Junker 
saw  elderly  people  in  such.  Schweinfurth  depicts  for  us  a  fashion  in  hair  among 
the  Monbuttus,  which  indeed  occurs  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  by  which  the  head 
is  surrounded  with  a  regular  saint’s  halo.1  The  hair,  in  plaits,  is  spread  out  round 
the  whole  head  and  fastened  to  a  hoop  embellished  with  cowry  shells.  Although 
the  coiffures  show  much  caprice,  they  mark  national  differences  nearly  as  much 
as  tattooing.  Peoples  so  nearly  akin  as  the  Azandeh  .and  the  Bandija  arc  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  women  of  the  latter  shave  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  those  of  the  former  do  not.  The  Bateke  on  the  Congo  wear  their  hair 
gathered  together  at  the  back,  where  a  great  pad  of  hair  is  fastened,  slanting 
upwards  and  backwards,  such  as  is  also  characteristic  of  the  Monbuttus.  The 
Marunja  add  a  pad  at  each  side  of  the  head.  Hair-dressing  in  the  Monbuttu 
style,  carried  to  an  extreme,  that  is  the  hair  rising  obliquely  from  the  back  of 
the  head  and  often  terminating  in  artificial  locks,  which  hang  far  down,  occurs  on 
the  Middle  Ubangi  in  about  190  east.  The  Bayansi  may  be  known  by  the  tresses 
which  fall  in  numbers  over  their  shoulders,  while  among  the  Bangala  they  project 
forward  in  the  manner  of  horns.  The  Ngombes  black  their  hair  with  charcoal 
powder,  and  make  it  into  lumps  as  big  as  a  walnut  and  bigger.  On  the  other 
hand  those  active  aquatic  people  the  Wagenya  simply  shave  their  hair  into  a 
circle  from  below.  The  light  people  on  the  Upper  Mongala  have  a  special  way 
of  shaving  the  whole  front  of  the  head  in  a  triangle,  and  making  large  scars  on 
this  and  on  the  forehead.  The  natural  hair  is  insufficient  for  the  fantastical 
modes  of  dressing,  and  that  of  those  who  fall  in  battle  is  used  ;  or  else  a  supply 
is  bought  in  the  market.  On  the  top  of  these  wonderful  structures  the  Monbuttus 
and  Azandeh  wear  brimless  straw-hats,  with  four-sided  crowns,  adorned  with  red 
parrot  feathers,  or  with  those  of  eagles  and  falcons.  The  women  decorate  their 
,  hair  with  combs,  porcupine  quills,  and  ivory  hairpins,  the  most  popular  present 
to  guests.  On  the  Congo  head-coverings  occur,  in  some  cases  of  curious  shape, 
as  the  cylinders  worn  by  the  Bangala,  made  of  lemurs’  and  monkeys’  skin  ;  and 
the  iron  brow-ornament  of  the  Lurs  recalls  their  kinsmen  on  the  Nile.  Persons 
of  rank  wear  immoderately  long  finger-nails ;  Monbuttu  dandies  may  be  seen 
with  them  grown  to  a  length  of  several  inches. 

Mutilations  of  the  teeth  are  very  common.  The  habit  of  filing  them  to  a 
point,  which  here  again  has  without  any  reason  been  connected  with  cannibalism, 
extends  from  the  Azandeh  and  the  southern  Bongos  to  the  Bassongomino  on 
the  Ivassai.  It  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  the  Bateke  on  the  Alima,  and  reaches  the 
west  coast  in  an  Equatorial  offshoot,  the  Fans  or  Pahuins.  Knocking  out  the  lower 
teeth  turns  up  among  a  whole  list  of  dwellers  on  the  Congo,  and  the  majority  of 
the  very  various  tribes  on  the  Bahr-cI-Ghazal.  Other  mutilations  occur  over  the 
whole  region.  The  Monbuttus  sec  in  circumcision  a  mark  of  superiority  to  other 
negro  races  ;  but  we  cannot  yet  say  accurately  how  far  it  extends  to  the  westward. 
Perforations  of  the  ears,  often  in  several  holes,  in  order  to  insert  ornaments  of 
beads  and  fine  wire,  is  very  usual.  Among  the  Monbuttus  the  holes  are  found, 
■but  without  the  pendants;  and  the  wooden  plug  set  with  cowries  at  both  ends 
which  the  Wavira  wear  in  their  ears,  is  in  the  Lunda  Empire  an  amulet  hung  by 
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parts  of  the  Congo  basin  comprise  the  largest  region  of  palm-fibre 
fabrics  in  Africa,  woven  in  handsome  patterns  from  the  long  fibres 
of  young  palm-shoots.  An  example  is  figured  in  the  plate  “  Artistic 
Productions  of  the  Southern  Congo  Races."  The  Bakuba  women 
embroider  geometrical  patterns  upon  this  cloth  with  black,  yellow, 
or  red-brown  thread,  which  then  is  shaved  like  velvet.  Nevertheless 
their  dress  is  not  richer  or  more  complete.  On  the  Equatorial 
Congo,  as  for  example  among  the  YVagenya,  the  men  wear  a  skirt  of 
banana -fibres,  the  women  a  few  sprays  or  leaves.  The  rich  and 
proud  Bangala  are  not  a  bit  more  clothed;  and  their  wives  wear 
only  skirts  of  fibre.  In  war-time  alone  do  the  men  cover  them¬ 
selves  with  more  stuffs,  and  paint  their  bodies  red  more  thickly  than 
usual.  The  cloths  storedup  in  a  chiefs  house  often  fulfil  no  purpose 
until  the  owner  is  dead  and  wound  in  endless  sheets  of  them,  or 
bedded  upon  them  in  his  grave.  Towards  Upoto,  and  beyond  it, 
quite  naked  people,  even  women,  may  also  be  met  with  on  the 
Congo  ;  but  they  are  less  demoralised  than  their  better-clad  neigh¬ 
bours  further  down  stream.  Going  westward,  the  more  complete 
clothing  of  the  Bakongo  appears  first  among  the  Bateke.  Aprons 
of  iron  beads,  reminding  us  of  the  Upper  Nile,  or  of  iron  ritio-s 
:  fastened  like  mail-shirts  upon  vegetable  fabrics,  occur  among  the 
Moguallas  on  the  Upper  Congo,  between  the  Rubi  (or  Itimbiri)  and 
the  Aruwimi. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  wide  territory  warlike  peoples 
dwell.  No  single  expedition  has  got  through  unshot  at,  or  un¬ 
opposed.  It  may  be  said  that  the  whole  Lomami,  so  far  as  any 
one  has  travelled  along  it,  has  fighting  people  dwelling  about  it, 
and  almost  the  same  is  true  of  the  Kassai.  Everywhere  one  comes 
,  upon  little  populations  of  redoubted  river-pirates,  like  those  whom 
Van  Gele  found  on  the  Ubangi.  In  some  cases  kidnapping  is 
practised  by  these  people  merely  to  get  meat.  Their  weapons  are 
conspicuous  for  excellence,  quantity,  and  beauty.  When  Nachtigal 
reached  the  camp  of  the  fugitive  Baghirmi  king  Aboo  Sekkim,  where 
an  army  of  quite  I  5,000  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  heathen  auxiliaries 
from  the  south,  was  assembled,  he  found  that  the  indispensable 
■weapon  was  the  throwing-iron,  of  which  many  carried  several  speci¬ 
mens,  as  many  as  five  in  some  cases,  in  sheaths  of  hide.  Spears 
were  not  represented  in  such  numbers,  although  all  possessed  them, 
and  still  less  general  were  the  daggers,  the  manufacture  of  which 
has  not  yet  reached  so  high  a  pitch  of  perfection  among  those  tribes 
as  it  has  further  south.  One  of  the  most  marvellous  weapons  was 
brought  by  those  divisions  of  the  Gabcris,  who  in  time  of  war  take 
up.  their  abode  in  lofty  trees.  These  were  hard  projectiles  about 
half  a  yard  long,  of  strong  reed,  pointed  at  one  end  like  a  pen,  and 
weighted  at  the  other  with  a  spindle-shaped  lump  of  clay.  Some 
i'Juas  wore  a  hollow  cylinder  of  ivory  on  the  forearm  to  parry  with. 
A  similar  opulence  prevails  among  the  Monbuttus,  who  earn’,  besides 
spear,  shield,  and  bow,  knives  of  the  greatest  variety,  dagger-like  or 
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enticing  former  plunder  was  wanting.  Dogs  and  fowls  are  the  only  doitiestte 
animals  that  the  Monbuttus  possess,  apart  from  the  occasionally  half- tamcS 
river-horn  As  breeders  of  great  flocks  ol  sheep  and  goals,  we  may  specially 
mention  the  Mabodc  in  their  wide  plains. 


where  the  mouth  of  a  steamlet  or  any  natural  inlet  affords  shelter,  in  artificial 
side  channels,  IO  to  30  feet  wide,  which  also  facilitates  the  capture  of  fish.  They 
are  also  kept  under  water,  when  they  last  better.  Up  the  Welle,  the  Abassango 


on  the  Logon,  Barth  saw  half  a  hundred  boats,  25  to  3 
powerful  beaks,  all  dropping  down  stream  at  the  same  t 
the  Benue  have  boats  with  beaks  like  crocodiles,  and 
burnt -in  patterns,  tied  to  flexible  staves.  The  Arandch 


much  taste.  I  he  Baluba  coat  wooden  articles,  si 
copper  beaten  very  thin,  instead  of  the  crocodile  skii 
;e.  The  Monbuttus  draw  bars  into  wire,  with  whicl 
knife  handles,  and  so  on.  Shields  and  the  little  : 
led  with  copper,  and  the  same  metal  holds  togethei 
of  buffalo  1 
found  on  t 
of  belts. 
Makaraka 
also  are  c 
with  wov 

shaped  hai 
the  values 

gold  and 

''  *  Equatorial 

iss  used  in  great  quantity,  even  for  musket  balls, 
is  highly  developed.  Just  as  Schweinfurth  describe 
Monbuttus,  do  we  find  it  also  south  of  the  Congo, 
oes,  and  the  shields,  drums,  stools,  dishes,  but  all  s 
is  in  its  way  a  highly  developed  art  industry,  are 
trees,  which  the  people  fell  most  laboriously  with 
preliminary  shaping  with  a  kind  of  adze.  These 
with  a  peculiar  one-edged  tool.  The  variety  of  tl 
nary  ;  some  have  ring-shaped  handles,  others  stanc 
eaking,  the  addition  of  feet  to  all  their  wooden  utei 
the  women’s  round  stools,  they  make  benches  wil 
ich  the  separate  parts  are  neither  nailed  nor  gluei 
strips  of  Spanish  cane.  The  couch  of  bamboo  pole 
1  Egyptians,  which  moreover  may  be  traced  as  far  a 
rritory,  is  also  noticeable.  The  Azandeh  and  Bom 
rving.  Emin  Pasha  even  gives  them  the  .preferenc 
rhey  ornament  the  feet  of  their  stools  with  abunc 
g  the  human  figure  ;  and  carve  good  spoons  from  u 
necks  ending  in  carved  heads  of  men  or  animals 
the  Bongos,  and  to  their  neighbours  beyond,  shou 
nt  they  work.  Among  the  Bongos  this  branch  of  ?. 
in  the  massive  human  figures  with  which  their  vill 


patterns.  Even  though  working  in  a  coarse  material,  and  unacqunn 
the  wheel,  they  make  vessels  of  admirable  symmetry,  and  of  k  1 
in  the  simple  ornament.  In  their  best  pieces  they  even  make  a  sia 
direction  of  forming  handles,  an  art  unknown  elsewhere  to  African  eu. 
Their  water-bottles  recall  Egyptian  forms;  their  oil-flasks  are  ncluy 
The  Azandch  too  attain  conspicuous  success  in  earthenware.  In  wic 
the  curious' style  of  the  Upper  Nile  peoples,  in  which  all  round  dishes,  p 
SO  On,  are  shaphd  square  at  the  base,  prevails  far  into  the  forest. 

Strikiiyrand  Significant  is  the  small  use  which  people  dwelling  amc 
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j  Villages  outbid  each  other  in  the  appointment  of  men  to  furnish  tit 
t  which -tfe  chief  offers.  Van  Gele  and  Coquilhat  were  witnesses  of  the 

:  scene  :-*“Upon  the  death  of  the  chief  of  Wangata,  near  the  Equator  s 

sorrowing  family  bought  up  slaves  in  the  adjoining  districts,  and  : 
decapitated.  A  tree-stem  was  bent  down,  and  attached  to  the  head,  so 
the  Bangala  knife  divided  it  from  the  body,  it  flew  at  once  into  the 
lookers-on  stripped  the  flesh  from  the  bodies,  as  was  alleged,  without 
and  the  skull  bleached  on  the  roof  of  the  dead  man’s  hut.  The  bod 
females,  of  all  ages  from  childhood  to  full  maturity,  having  been  stran 
i  thrown  into  the  grave,  cloths,  rings,  and  all,  for  the  corpse  to  lie  upon 
more  women  fell  in  the  funeral  fight  which  succeeded — in  which 
represents  the  enemy,  is  pursued,  and  run  through  with  spears.  A 
Bayansi,  when  two  villages  agreed  to  conclude  peace,  they  dug  a  gra 
one  territory  half  in  the  other,  and  flung  into  it  a  live  slave  with 

The  indulgence  in  human  flesh  as  an  almost  daily  food  is,  how< 
another  matter.  When  Livingstone  noticed  the  absence  of  graves  in  Ba 
shrank  from  inclining  to  the  belief  that  the  inhabitants  ate  the  corpses 
burying  them.  Now,  however,  we  have  learned  through  Junker  that  ; 
Mambunga  no  corpse  ever  attains  to  interment-;  but,  since  there  is 
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north  of  the  Congo. 

Everything  connected  with  origin  and  kinship  on  the  west  coa< 
ward.  There  is  no  indication  of  western,  Atlantic,  or  transatlanti 
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cast,  is  a  cushion  worn  as  a  “bustle,”  serving  at  once  as  a  seat  for  the  rarely 
lacking  infant,  and  as  a  means  of  embellishment.  That  almost  inevitable  com¬ 
panion  of  every  mother  is  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief,  which  is  tied  in  front,  and 
so  holds  him  on  his  scat.  The  object  of  the  strings  like  garters,  worn  by  women 
on  the  slave  coast,  but  occurring  also  elsewhere,  is  problematical  ;  but  sec  vol.  ii. 
P-  5  3- 

Headgear  plays  a  great  part.  On  the  Loango  coast  caps  running  up  to  a 
point  are  woven  of  vegetable  fibre,  often  with  pretty  raised  designs.  The  wearing 
of  these  is  a  privilege  of  persons  of  quality.  Further  north  are  also  found  the 
pointed  caps  of  antelope  skin  which  are  invested  with  a  special  dignity  or  sanctity. 
Chiefs’  caps  of  honour  are  thickly  embroidered  with  beads.  An  abundant  and 
tasteless  use  or  abuse  of  beads  is  everywhere  a  characteristic  of  West  African  art 
industry.  The  Bangala  women  are  distinguished  by  a  thin  band  of  brass  over 
the  forehead.  Among  the  Camcroons  women  the  fashion  in  hair  is  simple,  as 
they  merely  cut  their  hair  short.  With  the  Bangalas  it  is  more  complicated  ; 
they  shave  part  of  the  skull.  Among  the  Basunti,  “  the  most  amiable  of  the 
peoples  north  of  the  Congo,”  says  Pechuel-Loesche,  the  hair  is  rolled  up  with 
charcoal,  soot,  and  ground-nut  oil  into  separate  little  balls,  so  that  the  head  looks 
like  a  tight  bunch  of  grapes.  The  great  hair-pin  of  the  Ashira  recalls  the  head- 
ornament  of  the  Azandeh.  Porcupine  quills  are  similarly  worn.  The  pigtail  is 
part  of  the  uniform  of  the  Fan  warrior.  The  Loando  negresses  wear  a  handker¬ 
chief  wound  turban-like  round  the  head. 

.  Anointing  of  the  whole  body  with  oil,  and  powdering  it  with  colours,  are 
universal  practices.  Thus  one  may  at  times  see  Basunti,  the  right  half  of -whose 
bodies  is  black,  while  the  left  is  gorgeous  in  the  most  beautiful  vermilion.  On 
the  coast  the  variegated  painting  of  the  masks  —  see  the  plate  “  North-west 
African  Weapons,  etc.” — may  be  a  reminiscence  of  painting  and  tattooing  the  face. 
The  Basunti  are  also  fond  of  adorning  their  bodies  with  red  and  blue  beads. 
In  a  West  African  capital  like  Abeokuta,  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  stocks,  each 
one  may  be  distinguished  by  its  tattooing,  since  every  tribe,  and  ever}'  clan  within 
a  tribe,  nay,  every  family,  has  its  own  skin  pattern  or  armorial  bearings.  The 
Egbas  arc  to  be  known  by  three  parallel  lines  on  either  cheek  ;  the  Yorubas 
draw  vertical  lines  from  the  temples  to  the  jaw,  as  in  the  cut  on  p.  103.  Free¬ 
born  women  have  two  or  three  lines  or  scars  as  thick  as  packthread,  running  from 
the  fist  up  the  outside  of  the  arm,  and  round  the  neck  like  collars.  They  call 
them  “  nooses  to  catch  a  husband.”  It  is  not  uncommon  for  women  to  tattoo 
blue  the  areola  of  the  nipple.  The  Aposso  of  Togo  wear  knobby  scars  on  the 
breast.  Still  more  curious  are  the  decorations  of  the  Brechi,  a  word  meaning  in 
Eboe  “  noblemen.”  They  detach  a  piece  of  skin  from  the  forehead,  letting  it 
fall  like  a  roof  over  the  eyebrows  and  nose.  This  partial  scalping  costs  many 
their  . lives,  but  any  one  who  has  survived  this  “  ennoblement  ”  of  his  physiognomy, 
enjoys  all  the  higher  respect  therefore.  Painting  the  bod}'  red  denotes  the 
intention  to  fight,  and  in  the  case  of  women  announces  a  recent  confinement. 
A  slight  tattooing  on  the  temples,  forehead,  shoulders,  breast,  or  belly,  is  usual 
among  .all  West  Africans  who  are  not  over  civilized.  Some  tattoo  but  little, 
others,  like  the  Duallas,  tattoo  themselves  with  great  variety  on  the  face  and 
breast.  They  also  pull  out  their  eyelashes,  which  they  think  prevent  sharp  sight 
and  readily  cause  inflammations  in  the  eye.  The  Duallas  may  be  easily  distin- 
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w  oodland  ;  for  years  Stanley,  Oi 
upplies  from  Europe.  The  only 
plant  manioc  ;  anything  further 
e  fear  of  plunder.  The  tool  is 
o-handlcd  hoc  to  be  found  also 
ure  are  imported  from  abroad, 
m  Salvador  is  famous  for  the  goodness  and  abundance  of 
:e  the  pease  and  beans,  probably  derive  from  the  vegetable 


•Is  afford  the  greatest  part  of  the  animal  food.  Anyanga;  inland 
|  gs  in  great  quantities,  while  all  around,  owing  to  the  influence 
lacking.  Also  in  Benguella  and  Kimbundu  the  pig  is  wiijely 
are  to  be  found  only  in  places,  more  in  Upper  Guinea,  where  j 
down  from  the  Mandingoes  and  Houssas,  than  farther  south.  I 
■questionably  better  suited  to  cattle  than  the  coast;  fat  Angola 


only  with  great  trouble  that  they 
the  fault  is  with  the  plants  used 
that  the  removal  of  the  beasts  fr< 
ness.  An  attempt  has  been  mm 
stood  it  only  a  short  time.  1  he 
and  eating  dogs.  Guinea-fou  ls  ; 
many  markets  dried  rats  are  oflei 
as  on  the  Upper  Nile,  in  artificia 
and  a  half  in  height.  I  hose  h 
position,  a  piece  of  some  ■■  medici 
All  .the  wax  exported  from  Ben 
manioc  toasted,  roasted  ground-n 
play  the  chief  part  in  the  diet 
mortars  for  preparing  this  meal 
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conquered  the  northern  kingdom  until  the  fall  of  the  Yuer  dynasty,  from  1234  to 
1368.  Kublai  Khan,  the  founder  of  that  dynasty,  was  as  great  a  friend  to 
Chinese  culture  as  was  afterwards  Kang-hi,  the  great  Manchu  emperor,  and  like 
him  tried  to  spread  it  among  his  wild  countrymen.  From  this  effort  sprang  a 
systematic  policy  of  assimilation,  which,  as  finished  by  Kang-hi,  became  to  this 
day  a  rule  of  the  policy  of  the  steppe.  We  may  express  the  elements  of  it  in 
the  words  of  contemporary  witness,  Father  Gerbillon  :  “  The  Manchus  invested 
the  most  powerful  Mongol  chiefs  with  rank  and  titles,  assigned  payment  to  every 
head  of  a  squadron,  defined  his  boundaries,  and  gave  him  laws.  They  instituted 
a  superior  court,  before  which  appeals  against  the  chiefs  decisions  could  be 
brought ;  and  all  Mongols,  princes  or  common  people,  are  bound  to  appear  when 
summoned  by  this  court.  The  Emperor  who  then  united  Chinese  and  Mongols 
under  his  sceptre,  did  more  for  the  security  of  China  than  he  who  built  the  Great 
Wall.”  To  this  momentous  influence  the  Mongols  most  decidedly  fell  victims. 
The  culture  with  which  they  came  into  contact  was  no  less  powerful  than 
injurious  and  pitiless.  In  the  first  stages  its  effect  was  more  demoralising 
than  civilising.  The  judgment  that  a  Chinafied  Mongol  shows  neither  Mongol 
straightforwardness  nor  Chinese  industry,  is  true  of  the  transition  state.  We  may 
perhaps  take  it  that  the  Mongol  will  some  day  adopt  Chinese  culture  as  healthily 
as  the  Uzbek  has  adopted  Iranian  culture  ;  only  then  he  will  not  be  a  Mongol  but 
a  Chinese. 

As  regards  the  mind,  the  training  which  the  desert  bestows  on  its  mankind  is 
penetrating  and  effective.  Eye  and  ear  are  incredibly  acute,  and  the  man’s  sight 
and  hearing  are  his  most  trusty  guardians.  His  intelligence  is  brought  to  bear 
only  on  the  most  immediate  concerns  of  his  monotonous  life,  and  therefore  his 
mind  is  made  up  and  his  decision  is  swift.  Trained  by  nature  to  achieve  difficult 
tasks,  he  is  capable  of  more  than  his  compeer  who  lives  in  a  softer  climate  and  on 
a  more  genial  soil  ;  and  thus  the  contrast  between  his  poverty  and  his  strength 
inevitably  extends  his  fancy  no  less  than  it  narrows  his  intellectual  activity.  The 
three  great  monotheistic  religions  are  connected  in  their  development  with  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  and  Syria.  The  stimulus  to  fancy,  and  the  restraints  at  the  same  time 
imposed  upon  it,  have  had  important  results  in  fostering  the  religious  sense  among 
the  desert-dwellers.  The  desert,  again,  is  a  training  in  political  force  and 
independence.  There  is  the  master,  and  there  is  the  slave,  and  nothing  between. 
A  governor  of  Ghat  said  :  “  The  Sahara  is  a  country  full  of  sheikhs.”  The  desert 
races  are  split  into  factions  to  an  unusual  degree,  which  does  not  facilitate  the 
growth  of  a  strong  authority.  In  this  comparatively  small  town  of  Ghat  there  were, 
in  Richardson’s  time,  three  factions,  whose  traditional  rivalry  was  the  strongest 
motive  force  for  what  one  may  call  the  internal  political  life  among  the  peoples. 
But  it  is  personal  or  tribal  quarrels  that  keep  them  apart.  The  personal  freedom 
of  such  members  of  the  community  as  are  born  free  is  practically  little  limited  ; 
while  those  w|ho  are  not  called  to  freedom  have  no  impulse  to  strive  for  it.  The 
difficulty  of  feeding  slaves  makes  it  difficult  to  keep  many.  Thus  whole  popula¬ 
tions  are  kept  in  subjection,  from  whom  everything  in  excess  of  their  absolute 
needs  is  taken.  Whole  oases  are  turned  to  estates,  which  are  visited  in  the  time 
of  harvest  in  order  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  ;  this  is  quite  the  desert  idea  of 
sovereignty.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borku  oasis,  in  spite  of  its  famed 
fertility,  are  poorer  than  their  fellow-tribesmen  in  the  mountains  to  the  north. 
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ami  capable  of  endurance.  in  this  they  resemble  the  Kroomcn.  They  have 
succeeded  not  only  in  putting  duties  on  the  trade  to  and  from  the  interior,  so  far 
as  it  goes  by  way  of  their  coast,  but  in  getting  it  with  their  own  hands  ;  and  they 
now  command  it  with  a  jealousy  which  sedulously  and  by  all  possible  means 
excludes  every  trace  of  competition.  They  are  a  nation  of  traders  showing  in 
their  own  narrow  territory  the  same  ruthless  craving  for  monopoly  that  is  found 
in  the  trading)  nations  which  rule  the  world.  Thus  they  are  conspicuous  among 
their  neighbours  for  prosperity,  but  show  on  a  small  scale  the  same  disregard  for 
agriculture,  and  the  same  strong  need  for  extensive  possession  of  slaves,  as  did 
once  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians.  By  the  help  of  their  women  and  slaves 
they  produce  bananas  and  yams  hardly  sufficient  for  their  own  requirements,  and 
their  coast  has  a  bad  name  for  dearness  of  victuals.  Crops  which  demand  more 
attention,-  such  as  maize,  coffee,  and  cotton,  are  unheard  of  among  them.  Almost 
all  the  goods  in  which  they  trade  are  brought  from  the  interior.  The  tendency 
to  monopolise  is  universal.  As  the  southern  Bangala  formerly  tried  to  block  the 
roads  to  the  Kassai,  so  the  Duallas  those  to  the  Benue,  the  former  by  force,  the 
latter  by  inciting  the  inhabitants  and  spreading  reports.  When  Fourneau  went 
to  the  Ogowe  he  was  preceded  by  such  a  panic,  artificially  created,  that  he  found 
only  deserted  villages,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  about  a  report  in  the 
Cameroons  that  traffic  only  went  on  in  the  dry  season.  On  the  Benue  it  happened 
that  the  inhabitants  tried  to  bar  the  river  to  strange  vessels  by  dams  of  wicker¬ 
work.  Flegel  rightly  saw  that  the  importance  of  the  Benue  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  interrupts  the  monopoly.  The  peoples  of  the  interior  were  then  obliged  either 
to  take  circuitous  routes,  as  Okwao,  before  the  days  of  its  independence,  had  to  go 
by  Coomassie  ;  or  else  to  pay  toll,  having  to  fight  if  they  declined  to  “  fork  over,” 
as,  a  few  years  ago,  the  Bane,  inland  from  the  Cameroons,  had  to  do  with  the 
Yenoas.  Till  quite  recent  years  Dahomey  prohibited  strangers  from  travelling  in 
the  country  or  learning  the  language.  He  who  dispenses  with  imposts,  like  the 
wise  ruler  of  Salaga,  takes  the  surest  means  of  making  trade  flourish.  Few  tribes 
have  contrived  to  assert  a  certain  inviolability  through  the  terror  of  their  fetish 
magic.  “  Of  these,”  says  Bastian,  “  one  can  naturally  not  hope  to  obtain  any 
intelligence,  since  their  whole  policy  is  directed  to  keeping  intercourse  as  dark  as 
possible.”  In  this  again  they  are  like  the  old  Phoenicians.  Naturally,  cannibal 
legends  are  also  connected  with  this. 

The  chief  traffic  with  the  tribes  of  the  interior  takes  place  on  the  occasion  of 
the  weekly  markets.  On  the  Lower  Congo,  where  there  are  four  days  in  the 
week,  there  is  a  market  every  day  at  some  particular  point,  and  the  market- 
overseer  is  never  absent.  .  The  visitors  either  simply  barter  or  use  fragments  of 
blue  beads  as  counters.  On  the  coast  such  childish  articles  as  beads,  hand- 
mirrors,  and  so  on,  have  naturally  long  ceased  to  have  value,  and  brandy,  firearms, 
cotton-stuffs  hre  in  demand.  Where  intercourse  with  Europeans  is  more  vigorous, 
coined  money  is  also  current.  The  cowries  which  once  were  alone  of  value  on 
the  Congo  no  longer  pass  there,  while  in  the  Niger  territory  they  still  form  the 
universal  small  change.  The  King  of  Congo  himself  used  formerly  to  send  to 
collect  cowries  on  the  Angola  coast.  In  Bonn)',  and  at  the  back  of  the 
Cameroons,  horse-shoe  shaped  brass  rings  are  used  as  counters  resembling  the 
Nubian  arm-clasps,  but  too  small  even  for  children’s  arms.  On  the  Lower  Niger 
little  triangular  plates  of  iron  were  once  usual.  At  times  we  find  laws  about  the 
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number  of  goats  or  cattle  which  a  private  person  may  possess  ;  just  as  elsewhere 
a  government  tries  to  regulate  the  circulation  of  coin.  Unfortunately,  among  the 
tiibcs  which  come  more  frequently  into  contact  with  Europeans,  brandy  has 
become  a  medium  of  exchange,  which  is  pretty  much  in  a  position  to  outweigh 
everything  supplied  by  the  negroes.  The  standard  for  many  kinds  of  goods  In 
the  West  African  trade,  but  especially  for  ivory,  is  formed  by  the  rod,  a  value 
nominally  adopted,  originally  perhaps  expressing  the  definite  length  of  an  iron  bar, 
but  now  composed  of  the  most  various  articles  as  agreed  on  by  the  two  parties. 
In  the  Portuguese  territory  it  is,  like  the  pear,  originally  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth, 
composed  of  this  ;  but  also  of  brandy,  powder,  and  other  things  in  a  fixed 
proportion. 

The  trading  spirit  makes  its  way  into  families,  and  wife  purchase  is  much 

more  an  affair  of  trade  here  than  with  other  Africans.  The  average  price  among 

the  Duallas  is  from  ^90  to  £120,  but  often  more  when  the  father  is  a  person 
of  consequence.  The  wife  is  the  husband’s  entire  and  absolute  property;  he  may 

give  her  away  to  some  one  else,  lend  her,  or  sell  her.  But  since  wives  are  the 

most  costly  article  of  commerce,  this  only  happens  in  important  circumstances,  as 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  hostile  tribes,  or  as  expiation  for  a  murder. 
The  penalty  for  adultery  is  sought  by  making  the  seducer  pay,  or  if  he  is 
not  in  a  position  to  do  this,  become  the  slave  of  the  injured  husband.  In 
Loango  adulterous  wives  of  chiefs  are  said  to  have  been  burnt  with  their 
paramours. 

The  economical  element  runs  so  markedly  through  all  phases  of  these  negroes’ 
family  life  that  one  has  to  look  closely  at  it  not  to  believe  that  the  institution  of 
the  family  has  for  its  sole  object  the  increase  of  possessions.  A  young  man  who 
attains  the  age  for  labour  hires  himself  out,  and  seeks  in  various  ways — the 
Kabindas  or  Kroomen  as  sailors,  the  Duallas  and  Bangala  as  traders — to  earn  his 
livelihood,  upon  which  he  saves  as  much  as  he  possibly  can.  As  soon  as  he  has 
enough,  he  buys  a  wife,  and  the  richer  he  becomes  so  many  more  members  does 
he  add  to  his  harem.  Each  of  these  wives  will  clear  a  special  spot  in  the  forest, 
and  there  plant  manioc  or  ground-nuts,  which  she  herself  has  not  only  to  cultivate 
but  to  take  to  market  and  sell.  Not  every  spouse  roams  with  impunity  under 
the  shade  of  so  fortunate  wedlock.  “  In  Okolloma,”  says  Bastian,  “  my  host  led 
me,  in  a  troubled  frame  of  mind,  through  the  tangled  and  crossing  paths  of  his 
dwelling,  in  the  innermost  room  of  which  he  slept.  He  had  good  reason  to 
fortify  himself  carefully,  for  twenty  exasperated  female  foes  inhabited  his  home¬ 
stead,  and  he  could  justly  curse  the  hour  when  his  wealth  led  him  to  surround 
himself  with  them.” 

Persons  of  princely  rank  have  in  this  respect  also  important  privileges.  A 
Loango  chief  could  espouse  any  woman  by  the  grant  of  an  ivory  ring,  and  could 
by  the  same  means  secure  young  girls  for  himself.  Equally  a  princess  could 
choose  any  man,  so  long  as  he  was  not  himself  a  prince  or  a  white  man,  and  had 
not  shed  human  blood.  Even  if  he  were  a  slave,  the  children  of  a  princess  were 
princes.  In  Akim,  princesses  had  just  the  same  rights.  By  their  choice  they 
could  make  peasants  into  chiefs,  and  compel  their  husbands  to  put  away  wives  ot 
a  former  marriage. 

Still  greater  vestiges  of  woman’s  rights  appear  in  the  institutions  oi  the  west 
coast.  The  children  belong  to  the  mother,  who  brings  them  up  almost  universally; 


if  she  hies, flic  husband  makes  a  payment  to  the  wiles  parents  that  they  mar?  teep 
(lie  children.  Female  sovereigns  are  frequent.  Among  a  few  tribes*as  the  Eboes, 
the  law  is  male  inheritance,  accompanied  with  a  high  position  of  womep  5#  Other 
respects.  A  i'antce  queen  emigrated,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  far  the  throne, 
to  found  a  nation  of  her  own.  The  Jaggas  loo  were  ruled  by  queens.  The 
peculiar  position  of  the  Lukokcsha  beside  Mwata  Jamvo  seems  to  radiate ptesl- 
vards.  The  Lunda  legend  of  the  founding  of  the  empire  by  an  immigrants  hunter, 
who  wins  the  love  of  the  local  queen,  recurs  in  a  significant  fashion  in' several 
districts,  as  with  the  Bihenos.  The  position  of  the  women  is  yet  more  elevated 
bv  the  frequent  validity  of  inheritance  in  the  female  line.  Even  the  throne  of  the 
Congo  empire,  where  the  missionaries  succeeded  only  for  a  short  time  in  imparting 
a  different  order  of  succession,  passed  to  the  sister’s  son.  In  the  famous  Amazons 
of  Dahomey,  too,  a  vestige  of  gynecocracy  has  been  preserved.  It  is  not  in  fact 
limited  to  the  renowned  guard,  under  the  command  of  the  queen  Dada,  in  which 
the  soldiers  consider  themselves  as  men,  and  dress  accordingly  ;.  the  women  also 
help  to  govern,  advise  with  the  prime  minister,  the  Mingo,  while  the  queen  has 
the  right  of  life  and  death  over  the  women.  It  is  only  their  sons,  too,  who  may 
call  themselves  princes,  all  other  sons  of  the  king  being  forbidden  on  pain  of  death 
to  mention  their  origin. 

Closely  connected  with  marriage  is  the  practice  of  secluding  boys  and  girls 
when  approaching  maturity  in  huts  in  the  forest,  called  on  the  ivory  coast 
"  Grigri-bush  ”  or  magic  forest.  There  they  receive  their  final  education  from 
persons  of  their  own  sex,  and  there  girls,  tv-hen  betrothed,  often  remain  tiH  marriage. 
The  boys  are  at  first  kept  very  strictly,  but  arc  afterwards  initiated  into  the  jollities 
of  the  men.  They  receive  new  names,  live  chiefly  by  thefts  from  fields  and  gardens 
which  they  carry  out  under  the  guidance  of  their  “  coach,”  and  announce  that  they 
have  been  killed  by  the  spirit  of  the  forest,  and  have  come  to  life  "again.  If  they 
have  not  yet  been  circumcised,  the  rite  follows  on  their  entrance  into  the  forest, - 
Like  the  fetish-doctors  and  corpse-dancers,  the  leaders  wear  cloaks  of  leaves  and 
masks,  just  like  the  Melanesian  ditk-duks }  In  Loango  they  wear  feather-cloaks 
which  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  an  old  artistic  industry. 

Among  all  West  Africans,  slaves  form  an  essential  clement  in  the  household,  and, 
with  the  chiefs,  the  basis  of  their  power.  They  attend  especially  to  every  branch 
of  labour  that  does  not  come  into  the  business  of  trade.  Often  they  live  in 
separate  villages,  called  in  the  Cameroons  /'fwgvr-villages,  and  usually  undergo  no 
very  hard  treatment.  But  their  quality  as  “  chattels  "  is  regarded  by  their  masters 
from  so  consistent  a  point  of  view,  that  if  need  arises  for  a  human  sacrifice,  they 
are  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  Travellers  also  relate  how  chiefs,  who  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  stealing  men  from  foreign  tribes,  cut  the  heads  off  their  own  slaves 
secretly,  to  bring  home  as  trophies  ;  since  '•  you  kill  no  man,  you  child  ”  is  the 
most  grievous  reproach  that  can  be  aimed  at  them.  This  passion  for  killing 
innocent  strangers  does  not  spare  even  cripples.  To  this  day  great  slave-hunts 
are  a  fixed  institution  in 'Dahomey,  one  may  even  say  a  manifestation  of  life  in  the 

The  formation  of  states  in  this  district  has  in  our  time,  far  more  rarely  thaq  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  continent,  assumed  a  great  and  permanent  character. 
In  certain  favourable  spots  conquerors  have  risen  to  become  sovereigns  over 
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I  associate  sonic  spies  with  every  rcprcaentaUMpSti^fe 
nonlv  called.  Spies  keep  an  eye  on  the  krtMtittato 
pcojilc  ol  Dahomcv  ;  and  the  traders  ill 
this  reason  avoid  taking  the  ktmrs  subjects  iflftj  Wjeir 
nature  and  quick  temper  the  neqro  often  <breaks  out 
but  ill  Daliomcv  anv  one  who  speaks  or  undertakes 
in  lull'1  is  irrotncvablv  lost.  In  this  way  it  has  been 
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and  the  name  is  transferred  to  the  disputes  which  are  settled  at  them.  The  most 
.  dangerous  js  the  witch-palaver,  at  which  the  frequent  trials  for  witchcraft  are 
discussed  ;  the  most  popular,  as  elsewhere,  the  brandy  palaver. 

In  the  stricter  social  organisation,  such  as  formerly  existed  in  the  Congo 
country,  insoluble  disputes  between  two  men  of  rank  were  decided  by  wager  of 
battle.  A  torch  was  lighted  between  the  parties,  and  when  it  was  burnt  out,  the 
time  for  reconciliation  was  at  an  end. 

The  frequency  of  money-fines  and  the  covetousness  of  these  races  has  led  to 
a  universal  extension  of  the  bad  practice  of  stamping,  with  a  certain  traditional 
capriciousness,  as  punishable  crimes  a  number  of  trifling  trespasses  and  oversights. 
Among  some  peoples,  such  as  the  Bihenos  and  Kiokos,  this  custom,  known  as 
mukano  and  vulonga,  has  become  an  extraordinary  annoyance,  especially  to 
strangers.  The  negro  fancy  is  inexhaustible  in  devising  grounds  for  mukano. 
The  penalty,  too,  is  transferable  in  the  most  arbitrary  way,  so  that  a  caravan- 
leader  has  to  settle  for  unatoned  mukanos  of  his  predecessors.  If  any  one  liable 
for  a  mukano  dies,  whoever  innocently  enters  his  dwelling  has  to  take  up  the 
deceased’s  liability.  The  most  common  occasions  for  mukano  are  given  by 
adultery,  real  or  alleged  ;  and  the  demoralised  negroes  on  the  roads  to  Bihe  and 
Kimbundoo  compel  their  wives  to  provide  pretexts  for  these  extortions. 

Since  the  cessation  of  the  slave-trade  the  income  of  the  states  is  reduced  to  a 
small  sum  from  fines,  tolls,  and  rents  for  sites  where  there  are  trading  houses  ;  the 


pay  a  yearly  rent  to  the 
Among  the  hunting  and 
receives  from  his  subjects 
11  as  the  right  hind-quarter 


“  hulks  ”  of  European  traders  in  the  Cameroc 
negro  chiefs  of  the  districts  off  which  they  are  nr 
agricultural  peoples  of  the  interior  the  chief,  as 
beer  and  palm-wine,  ivory,  lion  and  leopard  skins 
of  all  game  killed. 

Exogamy  appears  only  in  isolated  cases  or  in  traces.  In  Loango  it  affects 
only  persons  of  higher  rank,  all  princes  counting  as  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
therefore  being  able  to  marry  on  their  own  level  only  abroad.  As  an  express 
national  custom,  it  occurs  among  the  Mpongwe  of  the  Gaboon  and  the  Orungus 
of  Cape  Lopez.  The  delimitations  of  special  trade  districts  by  primitive  treaties 
is  established  among  the  Duallas.  The  Tangwanes  of  the  southern  Cameroons 
may  not  go  as  far  as  the  Sannaga,  but  only  to  the  country  of  the  chief  Chinga. 

'  Confederations  for  purposes  of  aggression  are  met  with,  according  to  Stanley,  in 
the  Congo  region.  Wars  do  not  always  result  from  hasty  quarrels.  Negotiations 
often  precede,  at  which  the  parties,  in  order  not  to  break  out  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  make  between  themselves  a  line  of  branches,  which  may  not  be  crossed. 
Among  the  Loango  peoples  the  dispatch  of  a  burning  torch  denoted  war.  Wide 
frontier  deserts,  or  uninhabited  forests,  thirty  to  fifty  miles  broad,  isolate  and 
protect  the  states,  and  foster  abundant  hunting. 

The  veneration  paid  to  certain  animals,  as  the  iguana  in  Bonny,  the  shark  (to 
which  children  used  to  be  sacrificed)  in  Old  Calabar,  points  to  ancient  totems. 
Thus  the  Ashantee,  Fantce,  Wassau,  Akim,  Assin,  and  Aquapim  tribes  are  bound 
together  not  only  by  a  community  of  languages,  which  Bowdich  noted  as  going 
beyond  the  similarity  of  the  ancient  Greek  dialects,  but  are  just  as  closely 
embraced  by  the  bond  of  a  common  tribal  organisation,  which  is  indicated  by 
legend  as  a  primitive  possession  ol  those  tribes,  and  confirmed  by  the  picscnt 
conditions.  There  are  twelve  stocks,  the.  members  of  which  are  distributed 
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inheritance  of  his  precedessor — usually  his  father, — does  not  count  as  having' 
fully  attained  his  position  until  he  has  killed  one  or  more  men,  either  openly  or 
bv  stealth,  and  distributed  parts  of  their  bodies,  even  the  entrails,  among  his 
kinsfolk  and  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  The  skulls  of  unlucky  victims  are  preserved 
to  be  paraded  at  commemorations,  to  adorn  their  graves,  or  to  serve  as  drinking 
cups.  Among  the  Mpongwe  a  couple  of  chests  of  lime  or  ochre  are  kept  in 
miniature  houses,  between  or  behind  the  dwelling-houses.  With  these  sub¬ 
stances  the  owner  rubs  his  skin  as  a  protection  against  dangers  whenever  he 
goes  hunting,  fishing,  or  on  a  journey.  Usually,  however,  the  chests  contain  also 
the  skulls  of  ancestors  or  relatives.  If  a  guest  comes  to  the  house,  the  owner 
sciatches  a  little  earth  off  a  skull  and  mingles  it  with  the  food  that  he  sets  before 
him,  with  the  idea  that  he  will  be  more  friendly,  if  a  little  of  an  ancestor’s 
substance  has  passed  into  him.  Human  skulls  and  jaws  are  among  the  most 
popular  ornaments. 

Secret  societies  play  a  great  part  on  the  Upper  Guinea  coast  as  well  as  in  the 
south.  We  meet  with  them  even  in  old  traditions  of  the  Bundas,  who  put  an  end 
to  the  devastating  cannibalism  by  means  of  the  league  of  the  buffalo-hunters, 
called  by  the  Portuguese  etnpacasseiros ,  from  which  a  new  nation  grew.  In  the  last 
century  the  league  of  the  Aboni,  Ogboni,  or  Egbo,  played  an  important  part  in  Benin. 
Its  members  were  admitted  by  drinking  human  blood,  and  bound  by  fearful  oaths. 
It  forbade  the  introduction  of  any  stranger  on  pain  of  death,  and  exercised  a 
regular  reign  of  terror  by  the  death-sentences  which  its  members  executed  without 
a  word.  We  have  an  off-shoot  of  niengo  customs  in  the  parra-parra  festival  of 
the  Duallas,  when  a  series  of  tournaments  takes  place  between  two  villages,  the 
combatants  appearing  in  the  niengo  costume,  which  protects  them  against  any 
hostile  treatment.  It  consists  of  a  broad  projecting  girdle  of  dry  palm -leaves, 
and  a  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  in  a  single  upright  tuft.  The  contests  take  place 
under  prescribed  regulations,  and  are  watched  by  seconds,  who  jump  in  at  the 
slightest  violation  of  the  rules.  Women,  who  are  excluded  from  the  men’s  leagues, 
form  secret  societies  of  their  own  ;  the  female  “  freemasonry  ”  of  the  uyemba  forms 
a  counterpart  to  the  male  nda. 

The  races  of  the  West  African  coast,  between  the  Hottentots  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Great  Desert,  belong  to  the  two  great  linguistic  groups  of 
negroes.  From  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ngab,  about  21°  south,  to  the  point  where 
the  fourth  parallel  of  north  latitude  strikes  the  innermost  corner  of  the  Gulf  ol 
Guinea,  dwell  relations  of  the  Bantus  ;  from  this  point  west  to  the  Senegal,  the 
varied  series  of“  Soudan  negroes.”  We  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  pastoral 
Ovahcrcro  in  the  extreme  south,  the  only  one  of  the  West  African  negro  races 
that  has  carried  cattle-breeding  in  the  full  East  African  fashion  to  the  coast.  We 
have  crossed  their  northern  boundary,  which  is  also  the  southern  limit  of  the  agri¬ 
culture  henceforth  predominant,  and  have  in  the  Ovambo  described  the  most 
southerly  of  the  West  African  agricultural  races.  Both  Ovambo  and  Ovahcrcro 
show  intimate  affinities  with  their  eastern  kinsmen  ;  at  the  back  of  both,  wide 


its  arc  inhabited  by  Bushmen.  Now  we  cross  the  Cuncu 
ang  peoples  who,  as  far  as  their  northern  limit,  show  a  .sui 
rnctcristics.  Tattooing  meets  us  ;  leather  clothing  vanishes 
[culture  makes  its  appearance  together  with  a  higher  devcl 
meed  among  the  Ovambo,  and  embodied  in  the 


rticlcs,  especially  botitUMiii 
nland,  being  subject  Qli  tits 
culture.  Presently,  tod,  in 
1  structures,  which  in  part 
if  the  active  slave-trade, 
dialectal  affinity  embraces  t 
issamedes,  and  Angola,  and  I 
5  the  Dande.  These  arc 
c  name  Angola,  since  in 
nearly  three  hundred  years 


i  between  Coanza 
■Jot  only  have  the 
the  Lower  Congo. 
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Bakwisse,  and  in  the  mountains  on  the  coast  the  Bakankala,  to  whom  Nogueira 
assigns  Bushmen  characteristics,  partly  pure,  partly  mixed.  Throughout  Southern 
Angola  generally  smaller  stature,  lighter  colour,  broader  faces,  point  to  a  strong 
admixture  of  those  races  whose  now  concentrated  distribution  further  in  the 
interior  we  have  already  had  to  mention.  Next  to  them  live  a  vigorous  pastoral 
people,  the  Mundombe,  whose  hemispherical  huts,  leather  clothing,  and  sandals 
strongly  recall,  the  cattle-breeders  of  the  south.  On  the  Upper  Kubango 
we  have  already  come  across  the  name  of  the  Ambuellas,  the  people  dwelling 
further  to  the  north,  and  are  reminded  by  it  of  the  strong  movements  in  those 
races,  a  part  of  which  may  here  have  been  pushed  to  the  coast.  Next  come, 
west  of  the  Libollas,  the  small  dirty  Kissamas,  who  are  said  to  have  been  still 
cannibals  in  the  ’forties,  and  now  arc  salt  manufacturers,  purveying  the  bars  of 
salt  which  are  important  in  the  trade  with  the  interior.  In  spite  of  close  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Portuguese  they  still  preserve  a  certain  independence.  Their 
dress  combines  leather  and  bark-cloth,  and  they  plait  their  hair  with  alternate 
strings  of  beads  and  vegetable  fibres.  Lastly,  beyond  the  Coanza  we  find  the 
nucleus  of  the  family,  the  true  Mbunda,  tall,  teachable  people,  who  formerly 
impressed  Europeans  by  their  military  capacity,  and  now,  under  the  name  of 
Pombeiros  (pombe  =  the  bush,  Portuguese,  sertab)  undertake  bold  trading  expedi¬ 
tions.  Closely  akin  to  them  are  the  Songos  between  the  Coanza  and  the 
Kwango,  and  the  Ganguellas  who  live  further  inland  in  the  south. 

The  Bunda  legends  of  an  origin  in  the  north-east,  which  is  carried  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  connect  the  races  south  of  the  Dande  with  the  dwellers  on  the 
Lower  Congo,  across  which,  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  peoples 
from  the  interior — as  alleged,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  great  lakes — had  thrown 
themselves.  Whoever  examines  the  incessant  movements  of  nations  in  the 
interior  will  find  it  natural  that  they  might  extend  to  the  coast  and  fill  wide 
territories  with  races  of  identical  origin.  One  thinks  at  once  of  the  Fan  people, 
who  within  historifcal  times  have  found  a  way  to  the  sea  at  some  places  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  region  we  are  considering,  and  are  trying  to  do  so  elsewhere. 
As  might  be  expected,  beneath  the  peculiarity  of  the  dialect  which  connects  the 
peoples  betu'een  the  Dande  and  the  Rio  del  Rey,  lie  a  number  of  ethnographic 
points  of  agreement  which  alike  north  and  south  of  the  Congo  point  to  the  east. 
Karl  Ritter  was  long  ago  reminded  of  the  Upper  Nile  tribes  by  the  snake-skin 
covering  of  the  Anziques’  bows.  The  weapons  of  the  Fans  also  point  back  across 
the  basin  of  the  Congo,  and  both  in  dress  and  hut-architecture  there  are  further 
resemblances  between  the  Upper  Congo  and  the  coast  regions  north  and  south  of 
that  stream. 

Though  the  dwellers  on  the  Lower  Congo,  alike  the  Mushicongo  and  Bacongo 
of  the  southern  bank  and  the  Mussorongo  of  the  northern,  andvthe  Loango  people 
beyond  them,  have  not  felt  so  deeply  as  the  negroes  of  Angola  the  influence  ol 
European  traders  and  missionaries,  no  true  colonisation  having  here  taken  place, 
their  independence  has  long  been  broken.  The  Congo  empire,  like  every  negro 
empire,  is  a  mere  political  shadow,  and  the  “King  of  San  Salvador”  has  not  even 
power  over  the  neighbouring  villages,  where,  as  Woltf  assures  us,  he  dares  not 
show'  his  face  for  fear  of  a  thrashing.  Boma,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  where 
Tuckey  was  sadly  disappointed  by  the  wretched  huts  of  the 
was  once  the  greatest  slave-market,  visited  especially  from  Liverpool.  Remnants 


been  powerful.  The}’  have  driven  a  number  of  peoples  from  their  abodgS,  b#VCr 
taken  their  places  and  subjugated  their  neighbours.  They  alone  have  offered  an  , 
enduring  opposition  to  Europeans,  of  which  the  French  can  tell  tales,  ThO&gh  , 
their  agreement,  physically-  and  intellectually,  in  language  and  in  customs,- with 
the  surrounding  Bantu  tribes,  excludes  any  fundamentally  different  disposition, 
their  possession  of  a  military  system  and  better  weapons  is  enough  to  make  them 
appear  to  their  neighbours  as  a  more  highly -organised  race,  since  from  the 
Gaboon  to  Brazzaville,  Ballay  tells  us,  all  the  natives,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ever  quarrelsome  Pahuins,  arc  peaceable  and  gentle.  Almost  naked,  with  front 
teeth  filed  to  a  point,  frequently  with  what  the  French  call  a  Mahometan  shaven 
head,  with  lion  and  leopard  skins  for  finery,  never  without  a  musket — it  used  to 
be  bow  and  throwing-knife, — the  short  sword,  copied  from  that  of  the  Arabs, 
slung  round  the  neck,  they  remind  us  strikingly  of  the  Zulus,  and  form  a  contrast 
to  the  bow  and  spear-bearing  negroes  between  the  Cameroons,  the  Gaboon,  and 
the  Ogowe.  With  their  warlike  dances,  their  wild  cries  of  menace  and  battle, 
they  are  an  object  of  dread  —  as  elephant-hunters,  of  admiration;  and,  where 
possible,  of  imitation.  It  may  be  called  lucky  that  they  have  never  yet  attained 
to  political  consolidation,  and  now  that  the  coast  is  everywhere  closed  to  them 
by  European  occupation,  and  roads  will  soon  have  to  be  made  through  their 
territory,  never  will  do  so.  They  are  split  up  into  a  mass  of  village  sovereignties, 
which  individually  are  not  sources  of  danger — nor  are  internal  feuds  ever  lacking. 
But  they  have  undoubtedly  gained  some  national  feeling,  one  of  the  rarest 
characteristics  in  Africa,  from  a  deeply  rooted  tradition.  As  though  led  by  one 
idea,  they  press  west  and  north-west  to  the  coast,  not  merely  as  brutal  conquerors, 
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south-east  of  the  uninhabited  frontier  forest  between  the  Old  Calabar  river  an 
the  Rio  del  Rey,  which  divides  them  from  the  first  Eboe  tribes. 

The  races  of  the  northern  and  western  Guinea  coasts  are  bound  together  i 
the  first  place,  as  opposed  to  other  negroes,  by  the  negative  feature  of  thei 
contrast  with  the  linguistic  unity  of  the  Bantus  ;  but  also  by  their  distribution  o 
the  verge  between  the  highlands  and  the  sea,  between  the  Moorish-Mussulma 
influences  from  the  interior,  and  those  of  Europe  and  North  America  from  th 
coast.  Squeezed  between  the  pastoral  peoples  and  the  sea,  the  tillers  of  the  Guine 
Coast,  from  Cape  de  Verde  to  the  Niger,  hold  an  outlying  position  which,  fc 
want  of  any  use  of  the  seafaring  privileges  of  the  coast,  makes  them  just  a  raer 
fringe  without  power  to  create  anything  original.  Now,  whether  politically  c 
ethnologically,  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  them  apart  from  foreign  influences  whic 
have  become  closely  interwoven  \*ith  their  whole  being,  and  of  their  origin  onl; 
relics  remain.  The  discovery  of  their  coasts  by  the  Portuguese  is  the  mo; 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  these  peoples,  and  hardly  less  significant  ar 


sent  has  caused  a  number  of  small  coast 
rade ;  these  came  into  relation  with  E 
iemand  for  slaves,  sought  to  extend  inlanc 


Passing  from  the  Cameroons  to  the  Niger,  we  first 
have  been  visited  by  missionaries  for  some  decades,  am 
for  cannibalism.  Like  the  Akwas,  who,  exhausted  b; 
Calabar,  now  live  among  them  as  Helots,  they  belong 
things  testify  to  their  arrival  from  the  north  and  casl 
mode  of  building,  and  other  things,  are  certainly  i 
Members  of  the  same  great  Eboe  family,  connected 
dwell  from  Old  Calabar  to  Yoruba  ;  especially  the  r 
Niger.  The  name  has  somewhat  more  meaning  t 
collective  names.  Formerly  in  America  all  slaves  ct 
thereabouts  were  calied  Eboes  ;  and  the  Eboe  of  t 
middle  Upper  Guinea,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Lower  Niger, 
are  some  enclaves  of  Eboe  ;  but  on  the  Noon  river  tl 
of  the  Eyo  or  Iju  ;  further  east,  Nernpe  or  Brass,  ano 


y,  and  trade  begins  ■ 
teeth-filing  have  almost 
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marked  by  bands  of  bi  lls  round  the  knee.  To-day  it  is  usual!}  among  t&S 
Akassa  people  to  mark  the  first-born  by  tattooing  the  forehead.  Circumcisfcftf  is 
confined  to  laves  tillage  is  confined  to  small  gardens,  and  fishing  is  carried  dfl. 
Onlv  trade,  in  which  the  hourly  people  and  the  Efiks  rank  as  masters,  is  pursued 
tvilh  enthusiasm.  Hutchinson  relates  that  even  in  1857  a  slave  was  solemnly 
committed  to  the  sea,  on  the  voyage  to  Old  Calabar,  in  order  to  secure  or  hasten 
the  arrival  of  European  ships. 

From  the  Niger  to  the  Volta  extends  the  flat  Slave  Coast,  the  approach  to 
which  is  rendered  difficult  by  a  mighty  surf,  while  the  numerous  lagoons  behind 
the  dunes  facilitated  the  trade  which  gave  the  coast  its  name.  Here  two  groups 
of  people  come  down  to  the  sea.  Starting  from  the  east,  we  come  to  the 
Yorubas,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Benin,  the  most  easterly  of  the  larger  negro 
states  of  the  Guinea  coast,  are  nearly  akin,  tlmiigh  differing  in  language.  We 
find  their  belongings  in  smaller  groups  in  the  Niger  district,  and  inland  as  far  as 
Dahomey.  Egba,  Jebu,  Kctu,  Eyo,  are  some  of  the  names  attached  to  this  family 
of  languages,  known  collectively  as  Nago.  Negroes  externally,  though  already 
somewhat  dignified  by  Soudanese  influence,  they  are  in  character  and  tastes  much 
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caravans  ;  but  its  nucleus  bears  the  name  of  the  old  Egba  capital  Ake.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  outlying  of  the  Yoruba  towns,  which  are  like  it  in 
composition,  and  quite  similar  externally  in  irregular  agglomeration. 

About  the  Volta  is  grouped  a  conspicuous  family  of  West  African  negroes, 
the  Tchi  or  Volta  group,  comprising  the  Tchi,  Akwa,  Gan,  and  Avatime 
■  branches  of  language.  It  extends  inland  as  far  as  the  Niger.  First,  west  of  the 
Ogoon,  dwelt  the  great  race  of  the  Ewes,  Efes,  or  Asighehs,  who  are  held  to  be 
immigrants  from  the  north-east,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Niger.  The  Mabis 
are  said  to  speak  the  purest  dialect  in  that  part  ;  beside  theirs,  the  Dahomey  and 
Krepi  branches  are  to  be  distinguished.  The  Ewes  are  a  not  very  dark  variety  of 
the  Negro,  of  good  stature.  They  were  once  in  great  favour  as  slaves,  owing  to 
their  intelligence,  courtesy,  and  cleanliness.  Returning  from  Portugal  and  Brazil, 
where  they  went  by  the  name  of  Minas,  they  have  gained  great  influence  on  the 
coast  ;  while  conversely  they  transferred  their  heathen  customs,  and_  particularly 
their  Vaudoo  or  fetish  priests,  to  America.  The  Foils,  known  since  the  seventeenth 
century  as  Dahomcyans,  are  the  most  important  branch  of  this  race  historically. 
Their  state,  until  its  collapse  in  1893,  rigidly  centralised,  and  in  many  respects, 
especially  as  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  its  inhabitants,  well  administered,  at 
the  same  time  strictly  exclusive,  resembles  that  of  Asliantee  in  the  divine  honours 
paid  to  the  king,  the  “  Cousin  of  the  Leopard,”  and  in  the  waste  of  human  life  ; 
its  most  famous  peculiarity  being  the  Amazons,  who  form  the  king’s  guard. 

In  the  Togo  highlands,  between  the  coast-strip  and  the  Volta,  resides  a  dense 
population  of  the  unwarlike,  industrious,  Krepi  tribe  of  the  Ewes,  who  in  addition 
to  a  carrying  trade,  to  weaving,  pottery,  and  smith’s  work,  carry  on  a  somewhat 
flourishing  agriculture,  the  staple  of  it  being  the  growth  of  maize  and  yams. 
From  the  Upper  Volta  onwards,  cattle-breeding  is  general;  herds  of  100  cows, 
which  are  milked  daily,  are.  not  uncommon.  The  fact  that  cheese  is  made 
testifies  to  the  Soudanese  origin  of  cattle-breeding  here.  Just  inland  from  the 
coast  the  population  is  so  dense  that  with  a  bad  crop  famine  is  inevitable.  Every 
patch  of  ground  is  carefully  utilised  by  dint  of  weeding  and  rotation  of  crops  ; 


their 


places  the  sale  of  it  is 
try  is  reached,  in  place  of  these  peaceful  ii 
■waggering  figures,  who  impressed  L.  Wolf 
is  more  like  savages  than  the  dwellers  on  the  Con; 

the  Kwango.”  Agriculture  ceases 
have  been  40  or  50  to  the  squa 
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land  fetches  an  exaggerated  price,  and 
offence.  When  the  hill-c 
people  appear  bolder  mo 
appearance  and  demeanour  as  more  like  ; 
up  to  Leopoldville,  or  the  Angolans  as  far 
flourish,  and  with  it  population,  which  ir 
mile,  grows  less  dense.  Slave  raids  fre 
devastating  inroads  between  1869  and  1S73  arc  not 
produced  a  solitude.  Kling  rvent  two  days'  journey  fn 
through  empty  country.  There  are  no  doubt  large 
brisk  traffic,  and  even  settlements  without  agriculture, 
and  customs  purposes  ;  but  those  in  power  often  try  t 
by  oppression  and  caravan-plundering. 

Adeli,  a  district  in  the  hill-country  of  Togo,  neat 
owing  to  powerful  fetishes,  for  which  a  rcgulai  cult  1.-, 
sacred  place  Pereu.  Here  the  neighbouring  tubes 
respect  the  decisions  given.  Kebu  ami  Haposso  ate 
Adeli,  and  to  the  north  it  touches  the  little  country  «.! 
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advanced  il.s  missionnn^-:  nvn  to  the  low  coast-country,  and  to  which  near!}?  df 
the  Chiefs  mill  persons  ol  rank  in  the  Volta  district  adhere,  has  an  tmywfatt ' 
centre  of  its  own  in  Salana.  not  far  from  the  Upper  Volta.  Owing  to  its  position, 
Salaga  is  the  niccl  inn-point  ol  the  roads  from  Segu,  Banjagara,  Timbuctoo,  Say, 
and  Kirotashi  and 'owing  to  the  wise  policy  of  its  sovereign,  one  of  the  most 
influential  marLs  of  the  West  Soudan,  especially  for  slaves,  of  whom  1 5,000 
change  hands  yearly.  It  is  aL  the  same  lime  one  of  the  most  irregularly-built 
and  dirtiest  of  towns.  Klmg  assigns  it  6000  huts  ;  Binger,  at  least  6000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  South-east  of  Salaga  lies  Krakyc,  a  trading-place  with  its  lively  Houssa 
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can  be  designated  as  settled,  or  even  only  half  nomad.  The  Osmanlis  can  show 
the  Yuruks  near  Broussa,  and  the  Turcomans  near  Sivas  ;  of  the  Persian  Turks 
only  the  people  of  Azerbaijan  are  settled,  while  in  the  north  they  are  stiil  roaming 
after  two  hundred  years.  The  lfrsari  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus,  the  Yomuts 
south-west  of  Khiva  are  feeble  half-nomads.  Even  the  Usbeks  bear  many  traits 
of  people  settled  against  their  will,  and  the  Kirghis  Cossacks  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Jaxartes  have  adopted  half-nomad  customs  at  a  few  points  only.  Constrained  by- 
poverty  and  i|iarrowing  limits,  the  Kuramas  on  the  Chirchik  have  mixed  with  Sarbs 
and  takeiKto  agriculture,  and  the  history  of  the  semi-Cossacks  of  Tashkent  seems 
to  be  the  same.  A  fragment  of  the  Kara-Kalpaks  has  devoted  itself  to  agriculture, 
while  the  rest  have  remained  nomad.  Agriculturists,  like  those  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  Crimea,  though  called  Tartars,  have  nothing  to  do  with  Turkish  descent. 
The  persistency  of  the  nomad  mode  of  life  is  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena 
in  the  life  of  Old  World  races.  Scythians,  Sacae,  Huns,  Turks,  Mongols,  meet  us 
in  different  ages.  The  impulse  of  their  greater  princes  towards  cultivation,  and 
the  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries,  alike  failed  to  produce  a  deep  influence  ;  the 
former  aroused  discontent,  the  latter  open  opposition.  Where  no  compulsion  was 
exercised  either  through  subjugation,  which  was  seldom  permanent,  or  through 
the  only?  effective  means,  geographical  enclosure,  the  nomads  amalgamated  but 
slowly  with  the  settled  folk  ;  and  where  they  did  it,  they  alway-s  remained  the 
fighting  part  of  the  nation,  reserving  to  themselves  the  sovereignty,  but  as  a 
warrior  .caste.  Thus  the  Arabs  appear  in  North  Africa  and  Western  Asia,  or  the 
Mongols  in  the  North  and  East  of  the  Old  World,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  India. 
A  policy  of  dispossession  and  colonising,  consciously  carried  out  for  centuries  by? 
the  greatest  power  of  the  Old  World,  China,  a  task  shared  in  later  times  by- 
Russia,  has  only?  in  our  own  time  succeeded  in  winning  any?  soil  from  the  nomads, 
and  decisively?  weakening  their  power  ;  but  the  nature  of  those  who  remain  outside 
on  the  steppe  is  that  of  the  old  Hyksos  and  Hiungnu. 

The  natural  conditions  of  agriculture  are  broader  and  more  various  ;  but  it  long 
remains  fast-rooted  in  the  soil  which  it  has  once  won.  Its  chief  characteristic  is 
constancy?  to  the  soil.  In  America,  why?  did  not  California,  in  many?  respects  more 
favourably  furnished,  take  the  place  of  Mexico  ?  Why-,  after  centuries  of  intimate 
contact,  has  Nubia  not  become  a  piece  of  Egy?pt  ?  It  is  a  great  lesson  of  history? 
that  culture  holds  fast  to  the  soil  where  it  once  is,  however  much  the  stream  of 
races  may-  pass  over  it,  or  else  that  it  returns  after  a  short  flight.  Agriculture  makes 
a  dense  population  ;  and  dense  populations  are'  always  more  stationary.  No 
doubt  there  are  spaces  of  the  earth  the  nature  of  which  not  only?  invites  man  to  a 
stay,  but  by  a  certain  regularity  in  all  its  operations  tranquillises  his  whole  being, 
keeps  it  in  limits,  and  thereby  makes  the  steady?  part  of  it  predominate. 
Historians  have  noticed  how,  in  the  words  of  Curtins,  “Euphrates  and  Nile  year 
after  year  offer  the  same  advantages  to  the  dwellers  on  them,  and  regulate  their 
employ?menljS,  the  steady?  monotony?  of  which  makes  it  possible  for  centuries  to 
pass  over  thle  land  without  any  material  alteration  in  the  established  conditions  of 
living  ;  culture  sticks  in  the  valley?  of  the  Nile  like  a  mummy?  in  its  coffin.” 
Memphis,  Rome,  Athens,  ever  rebuilt  anew  after  destruction  and  decay,  symbolise 
this  feature  of  permanency?,  which  is  only?  partially?  rooted  in  the  value  assigned  to 
favourable  natural  conditions.  An  indefinable  breath  that  passes  over  consecrated 
spots,  revives  and  refounds.  Nothing  else  could  have  made  Jerusalem  rise  ever 
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culture.  Weapons  and  tools  of  compound  construction,  like  crossbows,  rcinovn 
armour,  harpoons,  ploughs,  harrows,  carts,  drills,  potters  wheels,  runners,  sain 
and  outraged  boats,  are  found  far  down  in  the  lower  stages.  They  all  invo 
increased  labour,  and  labour  gives  them  their  value,  |ac<piemunt  prophesied  ti 
Spanish  America  within  the  tropics  would  relapse  to  its  condition  before  14. 
“It  will  become  a  land  without  population,  without  wealth,  because  it  can 
without  labour.”  Culture  has  ever  retrograded  where  labour  has  slackened.  1 
saying,  “labour  ennobles,”  is  universally  true  ;  labour  has  created  the  nobiiitv 
mankind.  The  most  laborious  of  the  semi-cultured  laces,  the  1.  limesc.  stauds 
every  respect  highest  among  the  peoples  of  Asia.  After  labour  itsen,  division 
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cattle-breeding  that  first  forms  a  capital  ;  the  herd  is  a  travelling  treasury.  If 
agriculture  produces  the  most  important  components  of  food,  it  does  not  provide 
each  day  for  the  day’s  consumption.  The  barn  no  less  than  the  plough  belong 
to  agriculture,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  the  store-hut  on  poles,  as  found  from 
the  Niger  to  the  Ainos,  or  the  earthenware  urn  of  the  Kaffirs,  or  the  baked 
underground  vault  of  Arabia  and  Tibet.  Field-crops  ought  not,  like  the  millet 
of  the  negroes,  to  perish  so  soon  that  beer  has  to  be.  brewed  in  order  to.  utilise 
them.  A  peculiarity  of  all  tropical  cereals  is  that  you  cannot  bake  what  we 
should  call  bread  from  them  ;  only  the  kisscre  of  the  Arabs,  leathery  tough 
dampers  that  have  to  be  toasted  on  an  iron  plate,  can  be  made  of  the  leavened 
dough.  Bread  in  the  European  sense  is  indeed  unknown  to  any  Asiatic  race. 
In  place  of  it  rice,  in  wet  or  at  least  moist  preparations,  appears  as  the  staple  of 
food  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia.  Yet  however  this  may  preponderate,  there 
is  no  cultured  race  that  eats  rice  and  rice  only.  Meat  and  fish  with  other 
nitrogenous  foods,  for  example  beans,  take  their  place  beside  it.  Indeed  among 
ail  cultured  races  the  variety  of  foods  is  great,  and  the  sense  of  taste  appeals  at 
a  very  early  stage.  A  liking  for  insects  and  worms  is  no  sign  of  low  culture. 
It  is  not  only  among  Arabised  negro  tribes  that  locusts,  water-beetles,  maggots, 
form  much-prized  dainties  ;  the  like  is  found  in  India  and  China.  The  Arab 
proverb  says,  “  a  locust  in  the  hand  is  worth  six  in  the  air.”  Indeed  the  caprices 
of  taste  in  ancient  Rome  and  modern  Europe  have  been  known  to  go  further. 

The  silently  creative  activity  of  culture  is  not  measured  by  increased  mileage, 
but  by  the  growth  of  the  number  which  can  live  permanently  in  a  narrow  area. 
On  rich  soil  and  with  vigorous  labour  populations  grow  dense,  and  this  is  what 
culture  needs.  The  great  facts  of  the  spread  of  mankind  over  the  earth,  in  greater 
and  less  density,  stand  in  cause  and  effect  in  the  closest  connection  with  the 
development  of  culture.  Where  the  population  is  thinly  scattered  over  wide 
regions,  there  culture  is  low.  In  the  Old  World  the  steppe-zone  is  everywhere 
thinly  peopled,  while  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean  —  Egypt,  Southern 
Arabia,  India,  China,  Japan — are  thickly  so.  Six-sevenths  of  the  population  of 
the  earth  belong  to-day  to  the  lands  of  culture.  China  and  India  number 
700  millions  ;  a  corresponding  area  of  the  Central  Asiatic  nomad  region  in 
Mongolia,  Thibet,  and  Eastern  Turkestan,  scarcely  a  sixtieth  of  that,  do  the 
stage  of  culture  corresponds  the  manner  of  its  diffusion.  When  it  becomes 
conscious  of  this,  it  also  strives  to  disseminate  itsell.  Europeans  were  allowed 
not  only  by  their  superiority  m  evcrvtlung  to  do  with  culture,  but  also  bv  the 
rapid  increase  in  their  numbers,  to  diffuse  themselves  rapidly  over  the  earth  :  but 
it  was  by  them  too  that  .the  wish  to  leave  no  gaps  in  the  land  was  raised  to  a 
principle  of  policy.  Obstructive  natives  were  simply-  shin  ed  aside.  E\  cn  .1  cruel 
“natural”  race  was  never  able  to  depopulate  a  country  like  Cuba  m  a  few  genera¬ 
tions,  and  furnish  it  with  a  new  population  ,  but  tmh/.nUuii  managed  il. 

Agriculture  occupies  its  territories  otherwise  than  warlike  conquest.  1  he  former 
covcrs  tract  after  tract  gradually  but  with  permanent  success  ;  the  latter  stakes 
out  a  wide  frontier.  The  former  travels  step  In-  step,  the  l.iltet  ilu-s  suittiv 
over  wide  spaces.  Hence  the  former  is  certain  m  its  consequences.  it  oiih  time 
be  allowed  it,  while  the  latter  is  transitni),  01  at  least  niea.k.  ulabii .  1  he  au  l.ige 

rapidity  with  which  white  men  mover!  vest  waul,  until  the)  made  the  might) 
leap  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific,  was  twenty  miles  a  year.  In  three  centuries 
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China  has  won  for  culture  her  territory  outside  the  Great  Wall,  once  the  nursery 
of  the  most  dangerous  nomad  hordes  ;  and  in  the  same  time  Russia  has  carried  a 
band  of  culture  all  across  Northern  Asia  to  the  Pacific.  Before  this  slow  but  sure 
progress  not  only  the  “natural”  races,  but  at  last  the  nomads  too,  have  to  give 
way.  The  best  land  is  withdrawn  from  them  by  agricultural  colonies,  the 
indispensable  water  comes  into  the  possession  of  the  settlers  who  therewith 
fertilise  the  sajnd  and  bind  it  together,  the  nomad  is  cast  out  of  the  grass-land 
into  the  sctnb  and  thence  into  the  desert.  There  he  becomes  poor  and  perishes. 
How  and  where  he  has  accommodated  himself  to  a  settled  life  we  shall  have 

It  is  a  law  in  the  development  of  culture  that  the  higher  the  point  it  has 
attained  the  more  obscure  are  its  beginnings.  For  it  is  always  turning  over  its 
own .  soil,  and  their  new  life  destroys  the  remains  of  the  old  upon  which  it  has 
come  into  bloom.  In  the  soil,  of  the  Old-World  civilizations,  stone  implements 
alone  testify  of  earlier  conditions.  But  as  we  know  not  the  age  of  the  stone  tools 
and  weapons  found  in  the  earth,  so  we  do  not  know  the  circumstances  of  those 
who  used  them.  They  give  no  clear  answer  to  questions  as  to  the  age  of  culture. 
Living  traces  of  a  Stone  Age  at  least  make  us  acknowledge  that  the  length  of  the 
interval  and  the  height  of.  the  stage  which  divide  the  possession  of  iron  from  the 
use  of  stone  must  not  be  over-estimated.  Even  now,  the  Nubian  Arabs  find  a 
stone  knife  specially  suitable  for  circumcision,  also  for  shaving  the  head.  Pliny 
says  that  in  Syria  the  balsam  was  obtained  from  the  trees  with  knives  of  stone, 
bone,  or  glass,  since  the  use  of  iron  tools  caused  the  stem  to  wither.  Schwein- 
furth’s  view,  that  the  small,  hardly-used  stone  weapons  found  by  Lenz  and  others 
in  the  Sahara,  were  only  made  in  later  times  for  religious  or  superstitious 
purposes,  looks  convincing.  Discoveries  of  stone  articles  in  India  and  Japan 
show  that  there  the  use  of  stone  weapons  and  implements  has  not  very  long  been 
extinct.  Excellent  stone  implements  in  great  numbers  also  lie  in  the  soil  of 
Egypt,  so  that  we  may  safely  assume  a  Stone  Age  for  that  country.  The  bridge 
from  it  to  the  epoch  of  culture  passes  through  the  dearth  of  iron  which'  charac¬ 
terised  ancient  Egypt. 

We  are  liable  to  over-estimate  the  effect  of  the  metals  in  promoting  culture. 
Peru  and  Mexico  show  how  much  was  possible  with  a  limited  use  of  bronze  and 
copper,  and  a  total  ignorance  of  iron.  We  undervalue  the  implements  of  stone, 
bone,  wood,  which  preceded  the  iron,  because  we  now  see  them  only  in  the  hands 
of  poor  and  degraded  natural  races.  The  high  level  of  social  and  religious  develop¬ 
ment  in  Oceania  was  attained  with  an  absolute  lack  of  metals  ;  and  in  the  yet  higher 
cultures  of  old  Peru  and  Mexico  metals  were  only  ornaments,  not  the  moving 
springs  of  progress.  We  must  not  therefore  be  influenced  by  the  notion  that  the 
discover)'  of  smelting  and  forging  forms  an  epoch.  No  doubt  the  age  of  steel 
can  show  greit  things,  which  without  iron  had  been  impossible  ;  but  the  spiritual 
foundations  of  our  culture  need  no  wielders  of  steel.  The  Iliad  is  the  poem  of 
an  age  which  had  not  much  iron,  and  the  Babylonish  kings  wrbte  their  cuneiform 
inscriptions  on  soft  clay  with  wooden  styles. 

Culture  goes  much  further  back  than  these  discoveries.  The  Babylon  of 
6000  years  ago  “  on  the  threshold  of  history  ”  gives  quite  a  false  perspective  ; 
and  it  is  a  superficial  view  which  is  always  seeing  “  the  dawn,  of  human  history  ” 
in  the  oldest  age  of  which  Egyptian  monuments  give  record.  ■'  Do  we  find,  in  the 
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men,  grey  for  the  older  Libyan,  white  and  reddish  for  the  younger.  Again, 
neither  in  the  oldest  monuments,  nor  in  the  post-Christian  Coptic  manuscripts, 
does  the  language  show  any  trace  of  African  affinities  ;  nay,  it  is  almost  impossible, 
says  Brugsch,  “  to  mistake  the  close  relations  which  formerly  prevailed  between 
the  Egyptians  and  the  so-called  Indo-Germanic  and  Semitic  races.”  Lastly,  the 
oldest  abodes  of  culture  lie  in  the  Nile  delta,  in  the  outward  parts,  or  Lower  Egypt, 
which  looks  towards  Arabia,  Phoenicia,  Palestine — that  is,  towards  Western  Asia 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  transition-country  between  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  further  we  proceed  up  the  Nile,  while  the  stamp  of  antiquity  disappears  upon 
the  monuments,  the  more  apparent  is  the  decline  in  style,  beauty,  and  skill.  And 
when  we  finally  advance  to  Ethiopia,  where,  according  to  the  old  notion,  the 
cradle  of  the  Egyptian  race  was  to  be  sought,  we  find,  to  quote  Brugsch  again 
“  as  the  culmination  of  intellectual  faculty  and  artistic  development  in  Ethiopia, ! 
a  helpless  imitation  of  Egyptian  knowledge  in  all  that  concerns  science  and  art.’' 
Asia  alone,  in  various  favoured  spots,  can  point  to  early  developments  of  culture  ; 
while  Africa,  even  to  the  most  zealously-enquiring  observation,  can  show  only 
beginnings,  and  even  of  these  the  originality  is  still  doubtful. 

The  difficulty  of  the  question  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  the  moment  when  the 
Egyptians  step  into  history  they  are  already  so  decisively  linked  with  their  soil 
as  practically  to  justify  their  own  tradition  that  they  are  aboriginal.  No  trace  is 
found  of  the  instability  of  immigrants.  “  Immigration,”  no  doubt,  is  not  applicable 
to  whole  races,  only  to  fragments,  who  find  people  at  home  there  before  them, 
and  impress  their  stamp  on  these  in  proportion  to  their  own  number  and  force. 
This  is  colonisation.  The  conclusion  is  not  remote  ;  that  a  race,  already  settled, 
extending  over  a  . great  part  of  North  and  East  Africa,  received,  the  germs  of  its 
culture  through  immigration  from  without.  The  question  of  descent  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  solved  thus  :  that  a  foreign  origin  is  not  provable  for  the  major  part  of  the 
people  of  Egypt.  But  the  connection  with  other  cultures  presupposes  partial 
immigration  from  Asia,  and  permanent  intercourse  with  it.  Since,  in  ancient 
times,  so  copious  elements  of  culture  only  entered  in  company  with  men,  an 
admixture  of  Asiatic  blood  became  also  certain. 

The  voyages  of  the  Egyptians  to  Punt,  the  land  of  balsam,  whence  the)' 
themselves  traced  their  descent,  preceded  by  centuries  Solomon’s  voyage  to  Ophir. 
Egyptian  culture  was  not  always  a  thing  apart.  To  the  northward  it  had  the  most 
expansive  race  of  the  world  at  that  time — the  Phoenicians — and  Phoenician  settle¬ 
ments  to  the  north  and  west.  As  for  Southern  Arabia,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  herdsmen  of  the  Arabian  plains  did  not  always  exercise  the  influence  that  has 
made  the  land  lie  idle.  The  fertility,  of  the  soil,  the  favourable  position  for  trade 
and  sea-faring,  the  denSfel'l  .popuj^tion,  could  once  have  freer  effect.  The  people 
of  Katanieh,  in  South  Arabia,'  bore,"  perhapsj  *tlVe-' greatest  resemblance  to  their 
nearest  neighbours  in  Mesopotamia.  They  had  a  complicated  system  of  worship, 
religious  monuments,  written  and  pictorial,  political  institutions,  flourishing  cities, 
an  elaborate  social  organisation.  On  the  coast  of  South  Arabia  once  lay  marts 
for  Indian  and  East  African  goods. 

But  the  history  of  the  interaction  between  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring 
people  is  obscure  just  in  those  departments  that  are  of  most,  importance  for  om 
insight  into  the  course  of  the  world’s  history.  It  was  only  in  comparatively 
recent  times  that  Egypt  came  into  contact  with  the  states  of  1  Mesopotamia,  which 
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thousand  or  two  of  horses.  Dobrizhoffer  saw  a  herd  of  2000  horses  sold  for  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth.  In  North  America,  too,  where  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  Pawnees  alone  among  the  Platte  River  tribes  possessed  horses,  the 
use  of  them  has  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

Meat  and  milk  practically  form  the  diet  of  herdsmen.  Beside  these  there  are 
in  Africa  and  Western  Asia  the  dates  which  many  oases  bear  in  abundance  ; 
though  these  often  go  to  predatory  neighbours  rather  than  to  those  who  grow  them. 
In  Central  [Asia  they  get  poor  crops  of  millet  and  barley.  Famine  and  great 
shrinkage  of  population  are  far  too  frequent.  Thus  the  great  ultimate  motive 
force  of  all  this  roaming  and  shifting  is  again  the  insufficiency  of  sustenance, 
whether  permanent  or  temporary,  general  or  local.  Men  no  less  than  plants 
have  to  live  frugally  in  the  desert.  Narrow  limits  are  set  not  only  to  their 
prosperity  but  to  their  victual.  Everything  depends  on  the  scanty  moisture.  The 


farmer  in  the  Sahara  is  tied  down  to  the  definite  amount  of  water  which  his 
spring  or  his  waterhole  affords.  Rain  does  not  advantage  him  immediately  ;  It 
is  too  irregular  to  rely  on,  and  is  even  undesirable  from  its  habit  of  washing 
down  mud-huts  and  irrigation  dykes,  damaging  the  date-palms,  dissolving  the 
salts  in  the  soil  and  bringing  them  to  the  roots  in  a  too  concentrated  form.  One 
can  understand  how  it  is  that  desert-dwellers  speak  of  rain-water  as  dead,  spring- 
water  as  living.  The  amount  of  water  that  can  be  drawn  from  within  the  earth 
is  not  unlimited  ;  it  varies  according  to  the  contributions  brought  by  rain  or 
mountain-brooks,  and  the  care  which  men  take  of  it.  The  failure  or  destruction 
of  a  spring  may  destroy  the  existence  of  a  whole  population.  Nowhere  does  the  chain 
which  binds  man  to  nature  weigh  so  heavy  as  in  the  desert.  Prjevalsky  mentions 
that  a  former  population  of  550  families  in  the  Lob-Nor  district  had  diminished 
to  70  families,  numbering  300  souls  distributed  into  I  I  villages.  But  even  with 
these  reduced  numbers,  the  fertility  of  families  is  not  great  owing  to  the  unfavour¬ 
able  conditions  of  life.  Troops  of  children  and  grandchildren  like  those  of  the 
Patriarchs  are  rare  even  under  favourable  circumstances.  Artificial  restriction  of 
population!  is  a  much  more  frequent  policy  among  desert-dwellers,  though  it  does 
not  always  appear  so  plainly  as  in  the  Libyan  oasis  of  Farafrah,  where,  according 
to  Rohlfs,  the  male  inhabitants  never  exceed  80,  “  because  this  number  was  fixed 
by  Sheikh  Murzuk.”  It  is  conceivable  that  in  a  narrow  area  the  eye  is  sharper  to 
detect  disproportion  between  territory  and  population.  Among  those,  however, 
who  roam  within  wider  boundaries  the  dearth  of  resources  becomes  a  limitation, 
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theft  have  come  more  and  more  into  the  foreground.  A  nobler  motive  may  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  barantas,  but  the  atamans  show  how  all  nomad  customs 
on  the  border  of  culture,  where  plunder  is  an  enticement,  have  a  tendency  to 
degenerate.  We  may  say  that  the  position  of  the  Turcomans  in  one  of  the 
most  wretched  corners  of  Central  Asia,  shut  in  between  Russia,  Persia,  and  the 
Khanates,  with  a  warlike  multitude  of  Kirghiscs  from  the  Great  Steppe  at  their 
backs,  was  a  desperate  one ;  but  this  docs  not  apply  to  the  predatory  neighbours 
of  China,  who  had  excellent  pastures  of  their  own  outside  the  Great  Wall.  The 
attraction  exercised  by  the  wealth  of  cultured  regions,  together  with  idleness  and 
visionary  love  of  adventure,  has  turned  the  nomads  to  ordinary  robbers  throughout 
these  marches. 

Fugitives  from  civilization,  with  cogent  reasons  for  leaving  their  own  country, 
retire  to  the  steppe,  and  often  dangerously  increase  the  numbers  of  the  roaming  popu¬ 
lation.  Beneficent,  culture-bringing  immigrations,  such  as  that  of  the  Russian  "  Old 
Believers,”  who  in  r  86 1  came 'as  far  as  the  Tarim  in  their  search  for  their  promised 
land  Bielovodye  or  “Whitewater,”  are  rare  enough.  Since  the  cultivation  of 
opium  has  been  forbidden  in  China  the  opium-growers  and  smokers  of  Mongolia 
have  contributed  to  the  wave  of  westward  wandering  ;  but  these  migrations  of 
agricultural  Chinese  include  or  proceed  from  numerous  less  favourable  elements. 
Roving  Chinese,  homeless  folk,  deserters,  fugitive  criminals,  come  in  swarms  every 
autumn  to  Lake  Dalai-Nor  to  catch  a  winter  provision  of  fish.  Outlaws  form 
little  communities,  bound  together  by  similar  fortunes,  who  dare  not  enter  a  town, 

The  sources  of  the  strength  and  permanence  of  nomadism  have  lain  and  lie 
in  the  direction  of  the  open  country  behind  it,  offering  a  place  of  retreat.  In 
Asia  the  whole  north  of  the  continent  lay  open  to  it  before  the  Russians  had 
settled  in  the  fertile  river-lowlands  of  the  Yenisei  and  Obi.  The  poor  scattered 
hunters  and  reindeer-herds  of  Tungoose  and  Turkic  stock  could  offer  no  barrier 
to  an  eventual  back-flow  of  the  nomad  wave,  which  then  felt  its  rear  completely 
free.  Hence  the  course  of  Old  World  history  has  been  hardly  less  altered  by  the 
Russian  conquest  of  Siberia  than  by  the  Chinese  conquest  and  colonisation  of 
Mongolia.  By  the  fettering  of  these  incalculable  forces  Europe  has  perhaps 
gained  as  much  in  South  and  East  Asia.  The  great  inroads  of  Huns,  Mongols, 
and  Turks,  have  for  two  hundred  years  been  erased  from  the  history  of  Europe. 
In  Africa  and  Western  Asia  the  spread  of  nomadism  is  stopped  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  states  which  have  grown  inland  from  its  shores  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  to.  the  south  the  sheltering  desert  stretches  far,  and  beyond,  weak  races 
without  government  form  a  booty  for  its  conquest.  Upon  these  it  has  thrown 
itself  in  full  strength,  until  there  too  its  own  creation,  the  broad  belt  of  the 
Soudan  states,  built  an  ever  stronger  barrier  to  it. 

The  reaction  of  the  temporary  political  preponderance  of  the  steppe-races 
upon  their  own  history  and  civilization  has  no  profound  meaning.  1  Ik  Mongols 
conquered  China  and  were  conquered  by  Chinese  cultuie.  Culunc  Mu.ngtl.cns 
those  who  serve  it,  weakens  those  who  oppose  it.  The  Litters .  if  they  haw-  never 
learnt  to  know  it,  may  not  like  to  go  without  its  luxuries,  but  they  lack  the 
counterpoise,  the  regular  labour  by  which  the  tasks  of  cuituic  .no  accomplished. 
The ’colonisation  of  Mongolia  received  its  most  powerful  impulse  through  the 
dominant  position  taken  by  the  Mongols  in  China  from  the  time  uhei,  they 
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Beside  these  permanent  subjects,  caravans  and  traders  arc  a  source  of  revenue  for 
the  greedy  lords  of  the  desert.  Small  as  are  the  sums  to  be  earned  from  tolls 
and  safe-conducts,  they  are  important  objects  to  the  Tibboo,  Tuareg,  or  Arab 
sheikhs.  The  fiercest  fights  have  been  waged  over  them  ;  in  1876  Bary  found  the 
whole  Tuareg  people  in  commotion  over  a  quarrel  of  the  kind. 

So  long  as  nomadism  was  dangerous  even  to  Europe,  it  was  to  the  interest 
of  every  settled  power  to  check  it.  Now  the  task  is  divided  chiefly  between 
Russia  and  China  ;  as  Vcnyukoff  says  :  "  While  we  hold  down  the  Turcoman 
tribes,  we  must  leave  the  Chinese  to  bear  the  burden  imposed  on  them  lit'  history, 
that  of  the  Mongols.”  The  practical  principle  of  steppe  policy,  pursued  ener¬ 
getically  by  the  Russians,  surreptitiously  by  the  Chinese,  is  the  compression  into 
an  ever-narrowing  space  of  tribes  inclined  to  overstep  tlifcir  limits,  which  first  takes 
away  their  area  of  plunder,  and  at  last,  so  reduces  their  pasture-grounds  that 
nothing  remains  for  them  save  to  emigrate  or  to  come  over  to  settled  life.  Since 
the  occupation  of  Krasnovodsk  and  Chikishlar,  the  Yomuts  of  the  Caspian  have 
been  compelled,  between  Russians  and  Persians,  to  give  up  their  old  mode  of 
life.  They  cannot  plunder  any  more,  and  must  needs  till  the  ground  and  breed 
cattle.  The  Goklans,  squeezed  between  the  Yomuts  and  the  Akhal  Tekkes,  had 
already  found  themselves  compelled  to  make  friendly  advances  to  the  Persians  ; 
and  the)-  have  become  to  some  extent  husbandmen.  The  Ordos  country  was  for 
centuries  the  nursery  of  inexorable  and  ineradicable  foes  to  the  Chinese  empire. 
Now  China  is  master  of  the  whole  curve  of  the  Hoang-lro,  which  embraces 
this  steppe-country,  and  Chinese  settlers  grow  their  opium  and  get  salt  close  to 
the  banks  of  Lake  Urgun  Nor,  or  transact  financial  affairs  at  the  courts  of  tire 
petty  chiefs ;  and  there  is  no  more  said  about  tire  intrinsic  independence  of 
Mongoldom. 

On  soil  that  is  capable  of  being  tilled,  the  nomad  in  the  deeper  sense  is  only 
a  usurper.  Wlrcrc  he  does  not  voluntarily  take  to  agriculture,  Vambery’s  terrible 
prophecy  will  be  fulfilled  :  “  The  only  lurking-place  of  tire  inveterate  nomad  will 
one  day  be  afforded  by  those  parts  of  the  steppe  where  bottomless  sand  or 
waterless  desert  defies  the  researches  of  civilized  man  on  this  accursed  soil  tire 
last  nomad,  timid  as  the  wild  ass  and  the  antelope  which  ire  has  hunted  out  of 
existence,  will  end  his  wretched  life.”  Agriculture,  beirrg  tire  mainstay  of  this 
repressive  tendency,  is  treated  by  the  nomad  as  a  foe,  wherever  it  tries  to  force 
itself  in  energetically,  perhaps  under  the  escor  t  of  a  foreign  nationality,  since  hr 

pastoral  economy,  based  on  the  possession  of  wide  tracts  of  land,  is  supplanted 
by  agriculture,  more  narrowly  limited,  but  cleaving  closer  to  the  soil,  may  still 
be  seen  in  operation  in  the  west,  where,  in  tire  valleys  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento,  since  the  occupation  of  California  by  the  United  Stales,  a  great 
pastoral  industry,  mainly  sheep-farming,  h*s  developed  itself,  in  continuation  of 
the  existing  hacienda- business  of  the  Spaniards.  But  when  agriculture  also 
established  its  footing  here  ill  the  ’sixties,  the  old  conflict  at  once  appeared  ; 
farmers  tried  to  fence  in  as  much  land  as  possible  to  keep  the  flocks  out ;  w  hile 
the  owners  of  tile  flocks  had  on  their  side  the  strength  of  their  power  fill  land- 
ownership.  Quietly  and  gradually,  however,  they  were  driven  bade  by  an 
invisible  foe,  the  higher  profits  of  the  agriculturist.  '1  he  struggle  is  essentially 
the  same  in  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia.  The  plough  and  the  ox  seem  weal;  and 
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shown  this  inaccessibility  toward  foreign  elements  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  mixed 
populations  known.  Besides  this,  much  Berber  blood  has  in  course  of  time  passed 
into  the  North  African  Arabs.  We  need  only  recall  the  prismatic  picture  which 
the  anthropology  of  the  so-called  Arabs  of  the  Nile  presents.  Many  Hababs 
remmd  us  of  Shohos,  others  of  Bcdjas  ;  others  show  decided  Arab  and  Yemenesc 
features  with  light  coffee-brown  colouring,  and  few  only  recall  the  Abyssinians, 
their  kinsfolk  in  language.  In  these  circumstances  the  fairest  division  seems  to 
be  into  lighter  and  darker  Arabs. 

Dark  colour  is  the  rule  among  the  Southern  Arabs,  the  few  exceptions  being 
intruders  from  the  north.  In  Yemen  we  are  often  reminded  of  South  Italian 
types  ;  but  in  the  mountains  inland  from  Hodeida  there  is  an  almost  black 
Bedouin  stock.  The  people  of  the  south  coast  arc  dark,  but  not  so  dark  as  the 
Somalis,  who  are  often  as  black  as  negroes.  The  beauty  of  feature  among  the 
Himyarites,  which  recurs  with  a  coarser  stamp  among  the  Sabxans,  recalls 
Munzinger’s  account  of  the  Beduj :  “Africans  in  colour,  Caucasians  in  feature, 
Semites  in  speech.”.  The  same  may  be  said  of  very  many  inhabitants  of  Arabia, 
In  the  country  itself  the  distinction  is  into  “red  men,”  viz.  Turks  and  Europeans,  and 
dark  red,  that  is. natives  and  black.  Mimzingcr  thinks  there  may  be  a  Greek  admix¬ 
ture,  the  Greeks  having  once  had  flourishing  trade-colonies  on  these  coasts.  The 
people  of  Upper  Mensa  boast  of  being  children  of  the  Turks.  The  expression  of 
the  eye  and  the  mouth  alone  troubled  that  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  East  African  : 
“  The  physiognomy  remains,  but  eye  and  voice  change  their  expression  with  the 
age  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race.”  The  population  of  Socotra,  less  affected  by 
continental  influence,  stands,  Schweinfurth  tells  us,  in  language  and  physical  frame 
near  to  the  Matures  of  South  Arabia,  but  seems  to  have  received  Malay  and  Negro 

Another  Arab  type  is  offered  by  the  great  majority  of  the  nomad  Arabs  in  the 
north  and  centre  of  the  peninsula  and  in  North  Africa,  in  regions  where  nature 
enforces  a  different  mode  of  life  and  occupation,  and  mixture  especially  is  less  easy. 
The  true  Semites  of  the  desert  are  sinewy  men  of  middle  stature,  with  small  hands 
and  feet,  narrow  head,  lips  moderately  everted,  finely-curved  nose,  large  fiery  ej'es, 
bronze-coloured  skin,  dark-brown  curly  hair,  and  scanty  beard. 

Such  is  the  light  and  such  the  dark  man  of  these  regions,  with  both  of  whom 
we  meet  everywhere,  variously  mingled  and  crossed.  We  find  them  in  the 
double  type  of  the  Abyssinian  races,  where  Eiippcll  speak's  of  the  Caucasian  type, 
equally  an  Arab  type,  beside  the  Ethiopian  with  oval  face,  large  eyes,  somewhat 
everted  lips,  weak  beard,  and  nose  not  much  curved.  This  is  the  type  that  recurs 
among  the  Bcdjas  and  Dongolawis,  and  makes  us  think  of  the  Arabian  notion  of 
the  Abyssinian  descent  of  the  former.  The  slim  build,  which  in  the  campaign  of 
I  S68  reminded  the  English  of  Hindoos,  may  be  added  as  a  universal  trait.  Rohlfs 
speaks  of  the  Abyssinians1  hands  as  too  small  generally  to  be  called  beautiful,  and 
saves  that  the  reason  they  are  small  and  dwindled  is  want  of  work.  Among  the 
genuine  Abyssinians,  Ruppcll  reckons  the  mountaineers  of  Samien,  the  people 
round  Lake  Tana,  the  Falashas,  the  heathen  Gamants,  and  the  Agnus.  To  the 
Ethiopian  group  belong  the  coast-people  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  ol 
Hamasa.  The  Shangalla  slaves  imported  from  the  west  have  the  negro  physiog¬ 
nomy.  As  a  third  type,  Rtlppcll  distinguishes  that  of  the  Galla  peoples,  with 
whom  he  counts  the  Shohos,  separating  them  sharply  from  the  Bedouins  ;  their 
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rcmnin  in  the  eastern  march.  “Thou  shall,  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  asfcHtar 
shall  be  near  unto  me,  thou,  and  thy  children,  and  thy  children’s  children,  atld  t hjf 
flocks,  and  thy  herds,  and  all  that  thou  hast.”  When  Moses  led  the  Jews  otBfc, 
the  whole  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  went  with  him  ;  and  they  disappeared 
from  Egypt.  Must  we  ascribe  a  greater  influence  to  the  Ethiopians,  Assyrians, 
Persians,  Greeks  ?  Seclude  itself  as  Egypt  might,  drop  by  drop  these^ invasions 
one  after  another  infused  fresh  blood,  and  a  gradual  transposition  was  bound  to 
take  place,  which  yet  in  the  often  recurring  ages  when  it  was  itself  undisturbed, 
and  able  to  collect  and  seclude,  only  made  the  race  more  peculiar.  Thus,  in 
contrast  to  other  peoples  of  antiquity,  this  was  a  real  nation,  which,  proudly 
conscious  of  cohesion,  loved  the  land  as  its  own  and  the  home  of  its  gods. 

Islam  first  broke  up  the  cement  of  the  old  nation.  The  brotherhood  of  all 
the  faithful,  their  equality  before  the  law,  which  the  creed  of  the  Prophet  establishes 
among  all  Islamites,  naturally  led  to  the  blending  of  the  Coptic  Moslems  with 
their  Arab  co-religionists  ;  but  even  now  far  more  of  old  Egyptian  than  of  Arab 
blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  most  of  the  Egyptians  of  to-da y,  fellaheen  or  husband¬ 
men  as  they  are  called,  from  the  Arabic  falakh,  a  plough.  And  as  the  fellah 
inherited  from  his  ancestors  so  much  of  their  physical  peculiarities  and  their  cast 
of  mind,  he  received,  alas,  their  destiny,  which  like  a  law  of  nature  weighs  upon 
the  peasantry  of  Egypt  from  one  thousand  years  to  another.  Numerous  as  the 
Arab  immigrants  may  have  been,  they  were  absorbed  by  the  perhaps  racially 
stronger  Egyptian  blood.  In  the  towns  and  villages  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  the 
Copts  lived  thicker  together,  the  original  population  has  maintained  itself  almost 
unmixed,  and  the  traveller  often  comes  across  figures  in  which  he  sees  before  him 
statues  or  pictures  of  the  Pharaonic  age  come  to  life  again.  The  eminently  good- 
humoured  but  somewhat  dull  expression  recalls  the  faces  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  savage  or  cunning  look  of  the  Arab.  In  modern  Egypt- 
the  Copt  can  move  more  freely.  As  a  merchant,  and  in  the  lower  official  posts, 
he  is  indispensable.  The  black  turban,  once  the  Christian’s  mark  of  disgrace,  is 
now  worn  willingly  by  the  Copt,  who  likes  to  dress  in  dark  stuffs.  The  Coptic 
women  are  gradually  emerging  from  the  veil  and  the  harem.  In  the  Egyptians 
of  to-day  we  have  before  us  a  substantive  race,  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  Egyptians  of  old,  even  though  for  the  sake  of  language  and  religion  it  calls 
itself  Arab,  for  it  likes  to  think  itself  of  one  stock  with  the  Prophet,  and  therefore 
superior  to  the  Turks  who  usurped  the  Caliphate.  Of  nomad  Arabs  within 
the  territories  of  the  Egj-ptian  government,  especially  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  and  in  the  Libyan  Egypto-Arabian  deserts,  there  are  hardly  more  than 
300,000  ;  and  among  them  are  the  Ethiopic  tribes  of  the  Ababdeh,  Bishareens, 
and  Hadendowas.  To  these  belong  thousands  of  the  so-called  Berberines  in  the 
servant  class  and  in  the  arm}'.  The  present  rulers  and  many  grandees  are  Turks, 
who,  with  Armenians,  Jews,  and  other  foreigners,  chiefly  Greeks  and  Italians,  arc 
in  the  position  of  intruders  upon  the  5,000,000  of  fellaheen  and  Copts.  So 
foreign  are  they  that  in  the  Mahdi’s  camp  all  strangers,  even  Germans,  were  called 
Turks.  People  who  do  not  merely  cleave  to  the  soil,  but  have  grown  to  it  w"fth 
all  their  fibres,  appear  in  a  higher  degree  the  children  of  the  land  ;  and  herein 
lies  the  fellah’s  power  of  perseverance  and  resistance.  With  few  alterations  he 
lives  and  works  as  did  the  subjects  of  Mcnes,  It  is  his  labour  and  frugality  alone 
that  have  still  preserved  for  the  country  something  of  its  old  position  in  the  world. 
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In  the  foreign  relations  of  Abyssinia,  its  position  is  more  Arab  than 
ig  ihc  inhabitants  of  the  southern  Red  Sea  coast  a  significant 
t  that  Arabia  once  formed  one  country  with  Abyssinia,  and  that 
asunder  by  an  earthquake.  Some  place  this  occurrence  in  the 
ncd.  In  any  case  Islam  severed  the  connection  between  Abyssinia 
-country.  As  the  part  of  the  East  African  highlands,  richly 
y  are  with  animal  and  vegetable  treasures,  which  projects  furthest 
seawards,  Abyssinia  was  even  in  ancient  times  visited  by  the 
traders  of  Asia  and  Europe. 

$  Owing  to  this,  and  to  its 
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been  deprived  of  its  poison-glands),  from  the  tail  upwards,  the  conjuror  getting 
severely  bitten  all  the  time  by  the  head.  This  may  be  a  degraded  form  of  an 
idea  that  is  found  in  many  places — even  Islam  has  its  Asclepius  in  Sheikh 
Sheridi,  whose  miracles  are  performed  with  a  snake  that  cures  all  diseases, — but 
at  any  rate  it  shows  a  pronounced  tendency  to  the  most  materialistic  presentation 
of  an  idea. 

Islam  is  not  wanting  in  formalists  and  supporters  of  things  as  they  are — 
passionate  opponents  of  all  innovation  and  reform.  Here  as  everywhere  an 
enthusiast  with  ideas  of  reform  is  uncomfortable  to  prelates  and  dignitaries.  The 
same  cause  is  often  served  by  inspired  ascetics,  who  have  more  than  once  succeeded 
at  critical  moments  of  history  in  electrifying  a  people  sunk  in  luxury.  Some 
decades  ago  a  religious  reformation  was  started  in  North  Africa  by  the  Order  of 
the  Scnoussi  brethren,  which  has  had  political  consequences.  It  imposed  sacrifices 
on  the  population,  but  gained  them  over  nevertheless,  till  they  were  ready  to  do 
'compulsory  services  for  it,  and  it  found  the  judicial  power  on  its  side  wljen  there 
was  a  question  of  compelling  such  services.  The  Scnoussi,  like  the  Jesuits,  got  hold 
of  the  schools.  It  has  declared  war  against  the  people’s  pet  luxuries,  looking  with 
an  unfavourable  eye  on  coffee,  while  its  Moroccan  members  regard  tea  as  harmless. 
It  will  not  even  allow  .smoking.  Women  are  forbidden  to  enter  its  places  of 
worship,  and  it  wishes  to  exclude  them  from  the  anniversary  festivals  of  saints, 
which  the  men  do  not  like,  as  at  these  popular  festivals  the  women  have  to  see 
that  they  are  supplied  with  food.  When  the  founder  of  the  order  wished  to 
preach  in  Cairo,  Sheikh  Hanik  launched  an  anathema  at  him  and  got  him  shut 
up.  There  have  always  been  fakir  villages  in  the  hermits’  country  of  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  in  which  dwell  none  but  these  holy  men,  priests  without  any  priestly 
charge.  They  can  read  and  write,  they  allow  no  music,  no  dance,  no  festival, 
and  therefore  have  the  reputation  of  great  sanctity.  The  sheikh  of  such  a  village 
is  the  greatest  fakir  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  believed  in  as  a  prophet  by 
every  one.  Many  private  persons  besides  live  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  As  the 
Mussulman  powers  decayed,  politics  became  blended  with  religion.  It  was  in 
soil  like  this  that  Mahdism  grew.  The  first  Mahdi  was  a  dervish  from  the  little 
village  of  Uba  on  the  White  Nile  ;  his  supporters  were  fakirs  and  citizens  who 
were  respected  as  saints,  and  were  influential  accordingly.  The  French  maintain 
that  in  the  Algerian  rising  of  1830  they  felt  the  hand  of  the  secret  societies  com¬ 
posed  of  these  political  conspirators  in  religious  garb. 

Political  movements  among  these  Orientals  come  in  like  epidemics.  The 
Arabs  especially  arc  carried  on  in  their  political  hopes  and  plans  by  a  high 
community  of  ideal,  which  makes  up  for  the  lack  of  practical  unity.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  common  places  of  pilgrimage,  especially  Mecca,  which  forms  a  local  centre 
for  the  religious  consciousness  more  effective  than  Jerusalem  or  Rome  has  ever 
been,  is  of  greater  importance  in  this  respect.  Mecca  is  visited  yearly  by  thousands 
of  pilgrims  ;  those  who  come  from  furthest  off  frequently  being  years  away  irom 
home.  How  many  Hadjis  who  have  seen  the  splendour  of  Islam  in  its  holy- 
places  go  forth  into  the  world  to  proclaim  it  to  others  !  They  experience  practi¬ 
cally-  the  influence  of  a  religion  which  brings  together  men  from  the  Niger,  from 
Celebes,  from  Thrace,  from  India,  and  gives  them  a  deep  sense  of  communion. 
To  have  tested  this  means  more  than  all  the  “  five  things "  which  the  Moslem 
needs  to  be  a  Hadji,  the  pious  purpose,  the  presence  on  the  Mount  Arafu,  the 
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over  which  it  had  risen  to  rule  by  the  force  of  faith  and  the  sword.  For  centuries 
Mussulman  states  were  the  greatest  powers  known  in  Africa  and  great  part  of 
Asia.  These  were  not  content  with  the  profession  of  Islam,  but  must  needs  be 
genuine  Arabs.  They  adopted  the  bearing  and  the  weapons  of  Arabs.  To  this 
day  the  ruling  stocks  of  the  African  desert  and  the  Soudan,  even  those  in  remote 
Baghirmi,  trace  their  descent  from  dwellers  in  Mecca  or  Yemen.  Even  the 
Kabardians  of  the  Caucasus  hold  themselves  to  be  descended  from  the  Arabs.  In 
Africa  indeed  it  is  not  pure  imagination.  Ibn  Batuta  affirms  that  certain  Arab 
tribes  of  Mauritania,  including  the  Sanhajad,  arc  of  South  Arabian  stock,  and 
belong  to  the  group  of  the  Himyarites,  whom  even  in  dress  and  mode  of  hut¬ 
building  he  compares  with  the  Moghrebin.  Merc  externals  form  the  professors 
of  Islam  into  a  great  fraternity,  recognisable  everywhere.  The  sandalwood  rosaries 
of  the  Mecca  pilgrims,  all  the  formulary  of  prayer  and  sacrifice,  the  pilgrimage, 
and  festivals,  the  turbans  of  various  colours,  the  loose-flowing  clothes,  in  more 
limited  districts  small  marks  like  the  burnous  of  the  Moghrcbins,  or  even  the  blue 
stripe  in  the  cloth  worn  by  the  Abyssinian  Mussulman,  or,  to  pass  to  a  higher 
level,  community  of  language,  at  least  in  certain  formula;  which  act  as  a  signal 
for  recognition,  contribute  to  the  feeling  of  unity  which  the  east  in  its  political 
disintegration  needs  as  much  as  mediteval  Europe  needed  Rome.  "  The  pride,” 
says  Munzinger,  “  which  every  Mussulman  people  feels,  is  the  offspring  of  unity, 
of  the  sense  of  kinship.  He  has  a  religious  patriotism  which  passes  over  friend¬ 
ship  or  family.”  It  is  part  of  the  Moslem’s  comfort  in  life  that  his  life  is  hedged 
in  by  innumerable  little  traditions  and  distinctions,  for  in  these  he  most  easily 
finds  the  difference  between  himself  and  the  infidel.  The  only  time  that  Vambery 
ran  a  risk  of  being  recognised  in  his  disguise  as  a  mendicant  priest  was  when  a 
colleague  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  hair  on  his  arms  lay  neither  upwards  nor 
downwards.  Sonnitcs  and  Shiites  respectively  wash  their  arms  from  elbow  to 
knuckles  and  in  the  contrary  direction.  Burckhardt  was  in  danger  of  being  taken 
for  a  European  through  washing  his  mouth  with  water  after  instead  of  before 
drinking  coffee. 

The  Arabs  as  a  race  have  never  arrived  at  the  reposeful  state  of  manufacturing, 
on  their  own  account,  material  flowing  in  from  without ;  their  activity  lias  fulfilled 
itself  in  conquest  and  extension.  Though  in  the  first  century  after  Mahommcd 
the  expansive  force  of  the  race  acted  powerfully  in  all  directions,  coming  in  contact 
no  less  with  eastern  than  with  western  civilization,  this  lasted  so  short  a  time 
that  little,  indeed  nothing  of  it,  came  back  with  them.  For  a  time  a  new  meaning 
was  put  into  the  life  of  the  stock.  By  union  it  had  seen  its  forces  grow  stupen¬ 
dously  ;  certain  branches  of  literature  flourished  ;  talents  of  the  most  various 
kinds' were  quickened  and  stimulated.  But  the  task  soon  became  too  great  for 
the  true  intimate  adherents  of  the  Prophet,  the  Ishmaelites,  the  valiant  sons  of 
the  desert,  unused  to  sedentary  culture.  They  founded  the  greatness  of  Islam, 
but  also  contributed  to  its  retrogression.  When  they  settled  they  soon  fell  into 
idleness,  or  sunk  under  the  culture  which  they  had  conquered  with  arms  not  with 
brains.  Islam  flowered  most  splendidly  in  non-Mussulman  countries.  We  must 
keep  the  Arabs  separate  from  the  Nubians,  Egyptians,  Mauritanians,  hidden  under 
the  garb  of  Arab  culture  ;  though  the  separation  cannot  everywhere  be  maintained. 
In  Egypt,  the  history  of  which  is  somewhat  better  known  than  that  of  other  parts 
of  North  Africa,  the  term  Arabs  is  applied  to  the  inhabitants  who  can  be 


of  the 


who  swarms  throughout  the 


sanctions  arc  aided  by  language.  The  Moghrebin  dialect  of  North- 
shows  a  variation  from  the  pure  Arabic  chiefly  in  the  number  of 
Romance  expressions  which  the  Arabs  of  Morocco  have  appropriated, 

. constructions  from  those  languages.  This,  however,  is  only  i  relic 

admixtures  which  it  took  in  on  Spanish  soil,  where  the  Spanish 
hardly  anything  in  common  with  the  real  Arabs  but  their  language ; 
generated  in  the  mouths  of  Andalusians  to  a  popular  dialect  Under 


die  name  Moghrebin  the  true  Arab  now  understands  Moors,  Algerines,  and 
Tunisians,  who  are  known  among  other  Arabs  by  the  burnous.  As  a  solitary 
survivor  of  the  sway  of  Islam  over  a  great  part  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  may 
be  mentioned  the  Maltese  language,  a  corrupt  Arabic  which  established  itself  in 
tbe  island  under  Saracen  rule.  At  the  present  day  it  is  full  of  Italian,  German, 
and  Provencal  elements,  and  is  the  predominant  speech  of  the  country  parts  only, 
while  Italian  decidedly  prevails  in  the  towns.  Maltese,  with  its  medley  of 
foreign  elements,  can  be  compared  only  to  Abyssinian  and  to  the  extinct 
Mozarabic  of  Southern  Spain. 

Islam  knows  no  secular  law.  The  priest  is  also  the  judge,  even  as  the  mosque 
is  a  place  of  asylum.  Ancient  legal  customs,  ordeal  by  fire,  and  the  like,  have 
survived  in  Arabia  from  old  times ;  and  many  of  these  cruel  institutions  have  passed 
into  the  Koran.  The  Koran,  however,  is  not  a  thing  apart,  but  claims  to  take 
precedence  of  all  political  rules.  Every  Mussulman  state  is  essentially  theocratic  ; 
and,  besides,  it  is  known  that  the  destinies  of  Islam  in  its  first  century  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  great  warrior  caste,  which  recognised  no  private  property,  but  divided 
the  spoils  among  all  fighting  men  and  all  the  faithful.  The  socialistic  spirit 
which  forbade  interest  to  be  taken  on  loans  has  naturally  been  unable  to 
penetrate  far,  at  least  among  such  commercial  people  as  Persians  and  Moors — a 
Persian  proverb  says  :  “  No  trade,  no  fortune”  ;  but  it  survives  in  many  details. 

The  Moslem,  like  the  Hebrew,  conceives  of  the  Deity  as  a  being  prone  to 

wrath.  Since  Mahommed  received  the  intimation  that  even  war  might  serve  to 

spread  the  true  faith,  his  elect  have  been  entitled  to  do  him  service  by  means  of 
anger,  rage,  and  cruelty.  This  gives  the  basis  for  a  peculiar  ethical  doctrine. 

Man  need  suppress  only  certain  evil  impulses,  others  he  may  allow  to  grow 

luxuriantly.  Their  fatalism  might  make  us  believe  that  the  astrology  and  sooth¬ 
saying  of  Chaldean  times  was  in  turn  active  and  flourishing  in  Arab  superstition. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  apparently  freest  utterances  of  the  will  are  burdened 
and  fettered,  and  how  the  finest  blossoms  of  natural  disposition  are  killed  by 
it.  Islam,  as  a  religion  of  conversion  by  the  sword,  has  not  held  forth  the  highest 
ideals,  but  in  their  place  has  left  to  the  nation  a  heritage  of  rough  force  which  lias 
become  an  important  element  in  extending  it  and  to  some  extent  in  going  n 
internal  strength.  Campaigning  in  fanatical  hordes  comes  halfway  to  meet  then 
nomadic  tendencies  and  unstable  conditions  of  life,  and  lias  been  cunstanth 
repeated.  The  insurrection  of  the  Mahdi  in  Nubia  against  the  Turks  ol  legt  pt 
was  not  so  unusual  a  phenomenon  as  many  think.  At  the  end  of  iSsO  Ibialum 
Shereef-ed-deen,  a  Foulah  from  the  Niger  district,  entered  Bornu  on  Ins  way  to 
Mecca,  with  the  reputation  of  sanctity,  and  accompanied  by  a  host  ol  people  who 
believed  him  to  possess  supernatural  powers.  He  never  rode,  he  wuie  onl\ 
sandals,  and  went  scantily  clothed.  Advancing  slowly,  to  gne  his  lamih  time 
to  get  away  from  their  tribe  and  join  him,  he  saw  the  mimbei  ol  his  follows'.- 
continually  increasing.  Imperceptibly  the  fakir  became  a  political  poosi. 
dangerous  no  less  through  the  fanaticism  than  through  the  mobile  ehamctsi  ol  h.s 

of  the  faith  was  formed  by  Kulbcs  from  the  west,  armed  a  ith  bows  and  a!  rows,  v.l.,, 
surrounded  the  fakir  like  a  bodyguard. 
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destruction  had  even  bees’ .Vented 
split  to  pieces,  every  islasid  tied 
stated  by  them  at  44,000  tqitare 
Arab  chiefs  must  be  assigned  a 
Half  a  dozen  men,  aided  by  their 
f  the  Great  Upper  Congo  Forest.” 
restraint  the  Arab  can  be  raised 
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This  is  the  crown  of  Moslem  culture,  to  learn  it  is  only  permitted  to  a  lhalcb,  a 
man  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  who  can  prove  his  erudition  by  repeating  the  whole 
Koran  without  a  mistake.  Thus  there  is  no  culture  in  our  sense.  Travellers  in 
the  best  parts  of  Arabia  have  praised  the  greater  education  of  young  people  in 
the  Wahabee  localities,  where  reading  and  writing  as  well  as  religious  lore  are  well 
known  ;  but  in  Africa,  in  spite  of  Koran  and  intercourse,  the  Arabs  are  often  as 
ignorant  as  the  negroes  themselves.  In  the  whole  Soudan,  Barth  found  hardly 
an  Arab  who  knew  anything  about  the  dominion  of  his  people  on  the  east  coast 

of  the  continent.  One  learned  man  only  knew  one  name  from  those  regions _ 

Sofala.  But  so  it  was  in  the  best  period.  The  culture  of  individuals  was  to 
that  of  the  mass  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  buildings  of  the  Sultans  of  Ispahan, 
Samarcand,  and  Agra  were  to  the  mass  of  wretched  mud  huts. 

Emphasise  as  we  may  the  influence  exercised  by  women  even  on  Mahommcd, 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  woman’s  sphere  in  the  whole  area  of  Islam  lies  far  below 
that  of  men  ;  which  it  does  not  exalt,  but  far  more  often  drags  down.  In  the 
harems  the  philosophy  of  life  held  by  old  superstitious  nations,  and  negresses  im¬ 
ported  from  Africa,  still  prevails,  and  the  women  of  a  wealthy  or  notable  Turk  or 
Persian,  though  wrapped  in  all  the  luxuries  that  European  industry  can  furnish, 
and  though  their  husbands  are  at  the  head  of  the  state,  are  in  education  little 
different  from  their  sisters  on  the  steppe  in  the  heart  of  Asia.  The  harem  laughs 
down  and  frustrates  many  steps  which  the  masculine  world  makes. on  the  field  of 
innovation.  Only  where  European  education  has  penetrated  deeply,  and  that  is 
rave,  has  it  made  the  women  discontented  with  the  harem  and  the  yashmak.  In 
the  working-classes  the  tasks  of  life  are  more  fairly  apportioned.  The  notion 
that  among  the  Arabs  the  wife  is  no  more  than  a  maidservant,  a  mere  tool,  rests 
upon  superficial  observation.  To  the  women  belongs  the  work  of  the  house,  and 
light  duties  out  of  doors,  while  the  men  till  the  ground,  attend  to  the  garden,  look 
after  the  herds,  kill  the  oxen — in  short,  see  to  much  of  the  hard  work. 

Purchase  of  wives  is  universal,  and  by  exchange  of  girls  becomes  a  kind  of 
barter.  Any  day  but  Sunday  or  Wednesday  is  unlucky  for  weddings.  Among 
-the  Bedouins  dances  lasting  the  whole  evening  arc  performed  for  a  week  long  by 
the  young  companions  of  the  married  pair,  at  which  a  man  is  put  inside  the  ring  of 
dancers  and  tries  to  break  through.  The  escort  home  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
is  accompanied  by  pantomime  recalling  marriage  by  capture.  Three  days  pass 
ill  hospitality  and  sports  before  the  wedded  pair  are  allowed  to  go  their  own  way. 
Polygamy  is  an  old  Semitic  tradition.  In  earlier  and  simpler  conditions  it  was 
limited  by  the  circumstances  ;  but  when  the  conquerors  grew  wealthy  and  pros¬ 
perous,  it  became  a  canker  at  the  root  or  the  Mahommedan  peoples.  An  en¬ 
lightened  Turk  or  Egyptian  often  now  promises  his  wife  before  marriage  that  lie 
will  not  take  another.  One  circumstance  which  contributes  to  the  separation  oi 
women  is  that  the  house  is  assigned  to  them,  while  throughout  the  East  men's 
business  is  transacted  in  public.  In  front  of  the  larger  houses  we  find  long 
benches  of  stone  or  earth  ;  friends  come  up,  litter  a  sho.  t  grc„.,,.*,  ....J  down 
almost  unnoticed,  while  business  goes  on  its  course,  For  tnc  more  respected 
guests,  pipes  and  coffee  are  brought;  slaves  stand  an  ..  Much  oi 

Oriental  life  goes  on  in  the  street.  . 

Slaves  are  counted  as  part  of  the  family.  Mahom.i.c.  ,<■  >  - . .  .ncisc 

tn  slavcrv.  He  set  free  the  slave  Zayd  whom  Kadi  I  1  1  i.  and 
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jn  of  Abyssinia  close-fyittg 
blc  elements  in  Abyssinian 
Len  long  rolls,  written  with 


are  no  walled  towns  or  fortresses,  but  villages  without  mi 
province  of  Samien  only  groups  of  twenty  or  thirty  huts 
formed  of  six  such  groups  lying  far  apart.  Gomlar.  the 
and  often  fought  for,  and  250  years  old, also  consists  on  I 
houses,  separated  by  ruins.  There  is  nothing  of  the  11.11 


Ruins  constantly  accompany  new  work  not  yet  fallen  to  pieces.  IP  lilfppeJts 
time  the  market  place  ami  all  the  area  round  the  castle  was  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  uninhabited  huts  in  part  already  ruined  ;  so  was  the  largest  and 
handsomest  church  of  Gondar,  in  which,  according  to  Heuglin,  there  were  forty-four 
churches  and  1 200  clergy.  The  disorderly  look  of  Abyssinian  towns  is  heightened 
try  the  separation  of  the  Mussulman  and  Jewish  quarters,  which  are  often  the  best 
kept.  Attempts  at  improvement  belong  to  the  period  of  strong  Portuguese  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Such  are  the  splendid  aqueduct  on 
lofty  circular  arches  which  provides  the  church  of  Fasilda  near  Gondar  with  water, 
and  the  gemp  or  palace  at  that  place,  “  which  makes  a  really  splendid  impression 
beside  the  wretched  straw-roofed  houses.” 

“  Prcster  John,  the  Emperor,”  wrote  Alvarez,  “has  no- fixed  residence.  He  is 


constantly  travelling  about  the  country  with  tents,  and  has  always  in  his  camp 
five  or  six  good  tents  beside  the  ordinary  one.”  King  Theodore  in  our  own  time 


rclrog-rcssion 
breeding  play 


what  was  usual  in  Egypt  4000  years  ago. 

:  magnificent  alpine  pastures  with  their  nutritious  closer,  Cattle- 
mall  part  in  proportion  to  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country. 
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beer  ;  for  it  is  good  manners  to  leave  nothing  unconsumed.  Before  seasons  of 
fasting  it  is  usual  to  fill  up  with  specially  large  quantities  of  meat. 

Old  and  young  of  both  sexes  alike  pass  days  and  nights  in  drinking-bouts,  at 
which  the  national  drinks,  tetch  and  merissa,  play  a  great  part.  On  the  other 
hand  the  taste  for  coffee  is,  curiously  enough,  widely  spread  among  Mussulmans 
only  ;  Christians  are  little  addicted  to  it.  At  the  drinking-bouts,  which  conclude 


the  absence 
ost  indicates 
red,  and  the 
es  the  party 
custom 


which  prevails  also  at  ordinary  visits.  Even  300  years  ago  wine  was  presented 
to  guests  and  honoured  persons.  Priests  alone  ought  properly  to  drink  neither 


not  a  neck-ornament,  not  an  armlet,  not  a  shield  decorated  with  filigree,  is  a  precise 
copy  of  anything.  Everywhere  we  find  originality  and  variety,  never  uniformity, 
of  execution."  The  spear-heads  inlaid  with  silver  also  call  for  mention.  The 
same  traveller  also  praises  especially  the  Abyssinian  brass-work,  while  allowing 
that  ill  plaited  work  and  in  the  vessels  of  wood,  horn,  and  earthenware,  they  stand 
no  higher  than  many  peoples  of  Central  Africa.  The  great  industry  of  the 
Mussulmans  is  the  cotton  manufacture.  In  Abyssinia  hardly  anything  but  cotton 
is  worn,  and  it  therefore  gives  employment  to  numerous  hands.  The  process  is 
as  simple  as  can  be  imagined.  The  cotton  is  usually  exchanged  with  the  seeds 
in  it  for  its  weight  in  salt.  Then  the  workwoman  laboriously  removes  the  seeds  by 
rolling  with  an  iron  pin,  beats  up  the  cotton  with  an  elastic  hoop,  and  spins  it  with 
a  spindle.  An  industrious  woman  can  weave  enough  cloth  in  a  year  to  fetch 
about  20  dollars,  representing  io  dollars  of  earnings,  which  is  little  even  under 
Abyssinian  conditions.  The  cotton  cloth  for  the  coloured  borders  of  the  robe  is 
obtained  at  a  high  price  from  India.  For  a  long  time  an  important  part  of  the 
trade  between  India  and  Abyssinia  has  consisted  in  the  import  of  these  coloured 
fabrics.  In  the  curious  division  of  labour  according  to  creed,  the  pottery  manu¬ 
facture  and  all  builders’  work  falls  to  the  Jews. 

Pictorial  art  is  not  limited  to  the  crude  painting  of  church  doors  and  walls, 
but  has  produced  better  results  in  the  adornment  of  the  precious  Gospels  and 
prayer-books.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  sacred  parchments  were  ornamented 
with  at  least  tolerable  miniatures,  under  the  instruction,  as  it  would  appear,  of 
Byzantine  artists.  What  is  now  done  in  that  line  is  coarsely  and  clumsily  put 
on.  This  art  could  hardly  be  benefited  by  the  strange  Abyssinian  superstition 
that  only  Jews  and  evil  spirits  might  be  represented  in  profile.  There  is  no 
knowledge  of  perspective. 

Abyssinian  music  is  thus  precisely  described  by  Francisco  Alvarez:  “The)' 
have  trumpets,  but  these  are  not  good.  There  arc  many  copper  drums,  brought 
from  Cairo,  and  others  of  wood  with  leather  at  the  ends.  There  are  tambourines 
like  ours,  and  large  cymbals  which  they  strike.  Flutes  there  are,  and  some 
stringed  instruments  like  four-cornered  harps,  which  they  call  David’s  harps. 
They  play  them  before  Pre.ster  John,  but  not  well.”  More  recent  reporters  also 
describe  the  church  music  as  not  very  delightful.  Rohlfs  describes  a  kind  of 
shawm,  like  the  Alp-horn,  5  feet  long,  and  cased  in  leather. 

The  markets  are  the  most  important  trading-places.  Rohlfs  describes  the 
market  of  Adowa  as  follows  :  “  The  different  articles  are  apportioned  to  small 
streets.  Here  stand  the  cattle — horses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  poultry  too,  and  game. 
Then  comes  a  street  on  either  side  of  which  squat  men,  women,  and  girls  behind 
sacks  of  corn,  wheat,  barley,  pease,  beans;  great  heaps  of  red  peppcis,  ficsh  and 
dried,  show  the  extent  to  which  this  spice  is  used.  Rows  of  pots  contaiiing 
honey  and  butter,  many  with  mead  and  beer;  on  large  cloths  little  minois  and 
beads  from  Venice  and  Bohemia;  flasks  with  inferior  essences  ,  drmkm^-glasscs. 
stoneware,  bad  knives  and  scissors;  writing-paper;  black,  white,  and  ted  tin ead  , 
two  sorts  of  cotton — the  better  kind  white  and  pretty  good,  the  woist  almost 
gray  and  heavily  clayed  ;  handkerchiefs  of  many  colours  ,  poor  silk  goods  and 
,  cloths  dyed  red,  yellow,  and  light  blue  ;  looking-glasses  ;  here  a  case  ol  wretched 
brandy  or  yet  more  poisonous  absinthe — these  are  the  clnet  Luiopcan  good.- 
offered  for  sale.  Then  come  Abyssinian  materials  :  stockings  tor  ladies,  hand- 
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somely  embroidered  with  coloured  silks  ;  shamas  of  various  size  and  quality  ;  and 
some  lovely  margefs  at  a  price  considerable  even  for  11s.  But  when  you  come 
to  look  at  the  carefully-executed  cotton  material,  looking  like  a  mixture  of  silk 
and  wool,  and  embroidered  at  both  ends  with  wonderfully  beautiful  colours  in  a 
border  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  you  will  hardly  think  ^15  or  £20  an  extravagant 
price  for  one  of  these  cloths.  Weapons  are  there  too  :  pikes,  sabres,  old  guns, 
pistols,  shields  of  buffalo  and  rhinoceros-hide.  For  bows  and  arrows  you  will  look 
in  vain  in  Abyssinia.  Objects  of  natural  history  may  also  be  found,  lion  and 
panther  skins,  hides  of  smaller  beasts  of  prey,  snakes,  and  the  like.  In  another 
street  are  ox,  sheep,  and  goat  skins,  dried  as  well  as  tanned,  and  coloured  red.” 
Just  as  in  the  Soudan,  the  market-judge  is  there.  “Actual  sale  takes  place  only 
when  the  article  is  valued  in  dollars.  Things  of  small  value  are  bartered.”  Only 
in  particular  parts  of  Abyssinia,  especially  in  the  Amharic  provinces,  are  blocks 
of  salt,  amolc,  a  medium  of  exchange.  They  come  from  the  basin  of  Arro,  as 
Schimpcr  calls  it,  “the  state-treasury  of  Abyssinia.”  Throughout  Abyssinia  the 
Maria  Theresa  dollars  of  1780  are  known  and  taken  in  exchange.  As  forty-eight 
amok  go  to  a  dollar,  they  form  a  sort  of  small  coin. 

As  to  the  Abyssinian  character,  Ludolf  has  quoted  the  verdict  of  Tellez  :  “  He 
says  that  they  are  by  nature  fickle,  that  they  keep  faith  like  Carthaginians,  that 
they  are  fleeting  and  perjured,  cruel,  and  most  eager  for  revenge.”  Rtippell 
mentions  as  leading  traits  every  variety  of  vice,  from  indolence  and  recklessness 
up  through  drunkenness,  superstition,  ingratitude,  impudence  in  demanding 
presents,  great  skill  in  dissimulation,  to  “  a  faculty  of  lying  worthy  to  be  pro¬ 
verbial,”  stupid  selfish  pride,  extreme  profligacy,  faithlessness,  and  a  tendency  to 
theft.  The  only  virtues  for  which  room  is  left  are  those  of  weakness.  They 
exceed  all  their  neighbours  in  garrulity.  Intelligence  is  universally  allowed  to  the 
Abyssinian,  and  the  only  regret  is,  as  Heuglin  says,  “that  the  forms  of  the 
categorical  imperative  in  use  throughout  the  East  ”  are  not  more  forcibly 
employed  for  the  development  and  training  of  his  gifts.  Most  of  his  faults  are 
the  more  sharply  stamped  on  him  owing  to  the  barbarising  lawlessness  under 
which  the  unhappy  country  has  so  long  lain.  They  arc,  therefore,  capable  of  being 
more  leniently  apprehended,  and  we  will  not  forget  that  every  single  traveller  in 
Abyssinia,  however  unfavourable  his  general  experience  may  have  been,  has 
recorded  traits  of  great  nobility  in  one  Abyssinian  or  another  ;  even  Riippell  has 
done  so  of  his  friend,  the  noble  and  quick-witted  judge,  Lik  Altum  of  Gondar. 
Rohlfs  took  some  trouble  to  mitigate  the  usual  opinion  of  the  Abyssinians,  alleging 
facts  ;  and  it  is  particularly  pleasant  to  hear  how  he  extols  the  honour  ol  his 
Abyssinian  servants.  This,  again,  contrasts  with  Ruppcll’s  talcs  of  how  even 
great  personages  stole  articles  from  his  table  at  Gondar.  At  all  events,  a 
generation  elapsed  between  the  two  verdicts.  Summing  up  what  is  permanent 
in  the  nature  and  behaviour  of  Abyssinians,  the  character  of  the  species  is  most 
clearly  expressed  by  the  formula :  An  Oriental  foundation  with  admixture  of 
negro  or  mulatto  liveliness  and  instability. 

Intellectually  Abyssinia  is  still  on  the  level  of  the  third  or  fourth  century  A.l>. 
Its  church  has  remained  stationary,  its  knowledge  is  less  than  fragmentary,  and 
the  horizon  of  its  church  and  convent  precincts  encloses  its  acquaintance  with  and 
'  notions  of  the  world.  The  Abyssinians  believe  that  there  are  three  worlds-— 
Ethiopia,  Europe,  and  Turkey.  Further,  that  Europe  is  nearly  as  large  as 
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Middle  Ages.  The  first  more  accurate  intelligence 
by  King  John  II.  of  Portugal  at  the  end  oC°tlic  i 
time  a  Portuguese  held  the  influential  post  of 
Abyssinian  church.  Attempts  to  convert  Abyssinia 
injured  European  influence.  Later  missionary  effor 
fragmentary.  Sprung  from  such  a  root,  and  h 
experiences,  the  Church  of  Abyssinia  is  in  its  teach 
Syrian.  It  is  firmly  planted  in  the  affections  c 
maintenance  of  their  independence  far  more  to  the  c 
interests  are  intern  oven  with  Christianity  than  to 
character  of  the  country.  According  to  Heuglin  t 
ecclesiastics ;  it  possesses  a  great  part  of  the  be 
remunerative  services  on  the  part  of  the  peasants. 


vas  brought  by  envoys  s 


ing  passed  through  such 
J  nearest  to  the  orthodox 
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The  enclosed  spaces  round  the  churches  are  used  as  cemeteries  ;  but  curiously 
enough  there  are  no  monuments  in  Abyssinia,  so  that  these  burial-places  produce 
an  impression  of  desolation.  Within  the  enclosure  stand  the  huts  of  the  priests. 
Even  in  the  treeless  parts  of  the  high  plateau  the  shade  of  a  few  ancient  trees  is 
not  lacking,  even  if  it  be  only  that  of  slim,  gloomy  junipers.  The  bones  of  illus¬ 
trious  persons,  after  fifty  years’  interment,  are  taken  into  the  church  and  disposed  in 
painted  wooden  sarcophagi.  The  churchyard  is  considered  a  sacred  spot,  where  even 
inanimate  property  is  safe.  Hence  a  great  deal  of  other  people’s  property  is  found 
in  tile  priests’  houses.  Even  in  civil  wars  the  right  of  asylum  in  these  places  is 
respected.  In  Gondar  this  right  is  possessed  by  the  whole  quarter  in  which  the 
Eckcghe ,  or  head  of  the  Abyssinian  Christians,  dwells.  When  Riippcll  was  there 
it  was  enjoyed  undisturbed  by  a  political  freebooter  with  fifty  of  his  accomplices, 
at  other  times  tile  terror  of  the  province. 

The  external  interests  of.  Church  and  State  coincide  in  the  opposition  to 
persons  of  another  faith,  and  thus  it  is  rare  for  the  Church  to  take  the  side  of  a 
party  opposed  to  the  sovereign,  as  it  did  under  Theodore ;  who  indeed,  had 
a  short  way  with  attempts  of  that  kind.  Rohlfs  states  it  as  an  historical  fact 
that  Theodore  when  declared  by  the  Abuna,  before  a  public  assembly,  to  be 
accursed  and  an  outlaw,  pointed  a  pistol  at  the  patriarch,  with  the  words  :  "  Give 
me  your  blessing,  Father.” 

In  the  history  of  Abyssinia  no  motive  force  can  be  compared  with  that  of 
religious  and  national  fanaticism,  and  it  can  therefore  show  more  than  one  episode 
recalling  the  Monophysite  persecutions  in  Egypt  One  king  once  went  so  far  to 
meet  the  Jesuits  that  the  Romanising  of  Abyssinia  seemed  to  be  making 


customs,  if  only  as  relics  of  an  obsolete  nature-worship,  are  not  rara  SpefiJdng 
of  Harcmal,  Riippcll  says:  “Women  of  the  district  repaired  in  great  numbers 
to  a  copious  spring  under  fine  clumps  of  trees,  washed  their  hands  and  feet,  and 
finny' themselves  on  the  earth  before  a  great  rough-hewn  cubical  block  of  sand¬ 
stone  having  two  elliptical  depressions  in  it.”  Other  observers  have  quoted  dear 
evidence  of  serpent-worship.  0 

Under  the  two  last  sovereigns  Abyssinian  Christianity  has  made  great  apparent 
progress  by  the  violent  suppression  of  Islam  and  paganism  ;  but,  judging  by  the 
local  conditions,  its  inward  development  can  assuredly  never  proceed  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  but  must  be  introduced  by  social  forces  from  without. 
Rohlfs  had  good  ground  for  his  advice  to  give  up  all  idea  of  a  religious  conversion 
of  Abyssinia,  but  to  strive  as  hard  as  possible  for  the  education  of  the  young. 
The  history  of  Abyssinia  shows  how  futile  are  compulsory  conversions  ;  and  the 
true  task  of  a  mission  is  to  develop  the  talents  of  the  race  by  education. 

The  sovereignty  of  Abyssinia,  based  on  the  personality  of  the  emperor,  from 
whom  the  people  expect  everything  and  tolerate  everything,  has  been  a  powerful 
institution  on  l)7  under  a  few  vigorous  rulers.  The  active  rule  of  Theodore  was 
the  one  that  in  this  century  came  nearest  to  the  Abyssinian  ideal.  “  From 
early  dawn,”  says  Hcuglin,  “  till  far  into  the  night,  the  Negus  was  in  demand 
alike  for  judicial  or  administrative  matters  and  for  military  and  religious  functions. 
He  himself  saw  to  all  the  business  of  government.  Dozens  of  petitioners  assemble 
long  before  sunrise  in  front  of  the  chain  of  sentries  who  surround  his  tent,  crying  : 

'  Abet,  Abet !  ’  or  '  Dsanhoi  ’  (Lord  !  Lord  !  hear  us).  The  king  replies  from  his 
couch,  rises,  listens  to  wishes  and  complaints,  judges,  and  distributes  favours  and 
presents.  Then  come  long  reports  and  messages,  patrols  surrender  nightly 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  thieves,  or  spies,  judgment  and  execution  following  on 
the  spot  with  little  ceremony  or  circumlocution.”  Indeed  the  career  of  this  man, 
conspicuous  among  Abyssinian  sovereigns,  teaches  the  ultimate  fruitlessness  of 
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Lake  Tana  for  his  residence,  and  its  revenues  for  his  maintenance.  This  emperor 
had  reigned  four  and  a  half  months  in  all,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  after  his 
deposition  so  little  heed  was  felt  of  a  new  sovereign  that  none  was  appointed  for 
some  time.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is,  of  course,  no  question  of  a  central 
administration.  Every  governor  administers,  or  drains,  his  own  province,  and  even 
treats  indejfcndently  with  foreign  powers,  as  recently  Ras  Alula  did  with  Italy. 
Beside  a  tithe  of  the  produce  as  land-tax  he  levies  a  tax  on  oxen  and  sheep,  and 
often  on  butter  and  honey.  There  is  besides  the  entertainment  of  travelling  nobles 
and  their  guests,  as  well  as  other  travellers.  Finally  he  takes  toll  on  trade,  and  this, 
■  levied  as  a  rule  in  cotton  stuffs,  which  serve  for  currency,  represents  the  sole  direct 
source  of  income  to  the  government.  To  it  may  be  added  the  poll-tax  on  Jews 


lore  money  does  he  confiscate  as 
roperty  as  is  needed  ;  and  in  like 
his  officials  and  soldiers  take  it 
ley  find  it.  In  periods  of  war  the 
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is  known  above  all  as  a 
st  redoubtable  charac- 
collections  of  weapons, 


of  a  violent  nature — to  eradicate  Islam,  to  baptize  the  Jews, 
of  Abyssinia  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile.  “Theodore 
ountry  by  terror  and  bloodshed,”  wrote  Munzinger,  who  at 
him,  in  i  863.  But  he  had  to  add  :  “  There  is  not  a  single 
byssinia  but  has  been  bereaved.  Many  princes  have  died 
malefactors.  They  are  fortunate  who  have  fallen  like  men 
The  old  rulers  of  the  people  lie  prisoners  in  the  mountain 


and  finally  bringing  on  him  an  end  worth)'  of  1 
1  in  1S6S.  The  Emperor  John  again,  as  head 
uiccessful  in  fighting  that  he  was  able  to  have  hi 
i  1872.  King  Mcnelck  of  Shou,  hitherto  indepci 


hardly  any  distinction  of  culture,  master  and  servant  can  stand  on  a  foot fegW 
friendship.  The  fact  that  the  population  is  thin,  and  the  soil  propitious,  prevents 
any  ureal  inequality  of  property.  Besides  this  there  is  the  pecutrar  bind  of 
slavery  which  takes  a  very  easy  form  in  Abyssinia.  Most  rarely  does  a  slave 
suffer  severe  chastisement ;  it  is  thought  a  good  deal  if  lie  has  irons  on  his  feet.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  take  a  share  in  the  slave-trade,  Christian  Abyssii^ms  go  Into 
secret  partnerships  with  Mussulmans.  Most  of  the  slaves  are  Gallas  from  the 
south,  or  negroes  imported  as  “  Shangailas  ”  by  way  of  Fazogl  and  Serinaar. 

Boys  arc  baptized  forty,  girls  eighty  days  after  birth,  and  confirmation  is 
administered  later,  for  a  small  fee.  Circumcision,  which  both  sexes  undergo,  is 
an  old  custom,  as  is  also  the  festival  at  the  entrance  upon  maturity.  The  boy 
who  is  becoming  man  goes  with  his  companions  before  daybreak  to  the  house  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  who  shaves  the  hair  on  the  front  of  his  head,  gives  him  his 
blessing,  and  presents  him  with  a  spear  and  a  heifer.  Marriages  are  not  always 
made  in  church  ;  parental  consent  is  enough,  without  religious  rites,  for  a  valid 
marriage.  Among  the  nobles  polygamy  is  practically  in  force. 


North  of  Abyssinia  as  far  as  the  Beni  Amer  (formerly  as  far  as  the  Atbara), 
dwell  pastoral  peoples,  showing  in  their  legends,  their  speech,  and  their  religion 
unmistakable  traces  of  a  former  connection  with  the  Abyssinians.  Traces  of 
Christianity  especially  survive  in  all  the  races  bordering  on  Abyssinia,  in  the  south 
far  beyond  Shoa,  and  above  all,  among  the  Bogos  and  Mensahs.  These  relics  of 
an  old  religion  have  so  passed  into  the  popular  consciousness  that  the  absence  of 

Munzinger  relates  that  the  Bidel  tribe  on  the  Baraka,  who  are  Mussulmans,  but 
speak  Tigre,  in  their  processions  for  rain,  invoke  not  the  new  Allah  but  the 
Christian  God  of  former  times. 

The  Bogos  who  live  immediately  to  the  north  of  Abyssinia  are  a  pastoral  race 
of  Abyssinian  descent.  They  were  in  former  times  directly  subject  to  the.  emperor, 
and  sent  their  small  tribute  of  sixty  cows  to  the  court  at  Gondar.  When  the 
emperor  died  they  all  shaved  their  heads  as  for  the  loss  .of  a  kinsman.  They 
formed  a  self-governing  aristocracy  with  rights  and  pedigree  of  their  own. 

little  about  internal  government  and  administration  of  justice  among  their  subject 
peoples,  and  the  Abyssinians  have  always  been  most  concerned  to  get  their  tribute. 
The  Bogos  were  a  strong  and  redoubtable  race,  and  brought  from  their  home  a 
certain  amount  of  culture,  their  priests,  and  their  form  of  worship.  The  old 
culture  has  quite  disappeared  under  pressure  from  Abyssinians  and  Turks,  though 
traces  of  a  better  past  are  not  lacking.  The  Mensahs  and  Taknes  are  nearly  akin 
to  the  Bogos.  Towards  the  coast  are  the  Beduan  (singular  Beduj)  an  impoverished 
branch,  who  give  the  impression  of  a  people  that  have  seen  their  prime.  The 
name  Beduj  has  become  a  term  of  abuse.  Close  to  them  the  Hababs  pasture 
their  herds,  inhabiting  the  Kelan  chain  of  hills  in  summer  and  descending  in 
winter  to  the  Sahel.  Like  the  Beduan  they  profess  Islam  ;  though  many  tribal, 
family,  and  personal  names  are  still  those  used  in  Abyssinia.  Their  language  is 
almost  pure  Ges,  which,  though  in  Christian  Abyssinia  .it  is  preserved  only  in' 
ecclesiastical  books,  survives  with  so  little  alloy  among  the  herdsmen  that 
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Abyssinian  theologians  have  to  ask  the  Hababs  when  they  want  to  know  the 
meaning  of  some  forgotten  word. 

The  Beni  Amer,  who  feed  their  herds  on  the  Baraka,  are  a  stock  numbering 
several  hundred  thousand,  among  whom  are  reckoned  the  kindred  branches  of  the 
ITelkotas  on  the  Baraka  and  the  Mcnnas  on  the  Khor  el  Gash.  A  warlike  and 
predatory  people,  they  are  dreaded  by  their  neighbours  more  than  any  perhaps 
except  the  Barakas,  also  akin  to  them.  Herds  of  cattle  constitute  the  wealth  of 
these  nomads,  who  farm  but  little.  They  have  acquired  slaves  by  raids  upon  the 
Bogos,  Bazers,  and  other  tribes  ;  and  by  the  unions  between  masters  and  female 
slaves  the  whole  physique  of  the  race  has  been  altered.  Their  slave  tribe,  the 
Kishendowas,  are  native  serfs,  governing  themselves  under  a  chief.  Manner, 
customs,  and  laws  point  to  a.  stock  of  predominantly  Arab  descent.  In  addition 
to  the  nobility  and ‘subjects  of  the  Beni  Amer  there  are  sheikh-families,  a  foreign 
element  in  the  people.  Within  the  nobility  there  is  an  older  group,  said  to  be  of 
Arab  stock,  which  in  former  times  ruled  the  people.  While  the  nobles  feel  them¬ 
selves  to  be  two  families  at  most,  or  owing  to  intermarriage  only  one,  the 
subjects,  who  dwell  either  together  with  them  or  in  their  own  quarters,  are  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  tribes.  No  Beni  Amer  can  become  slaves  ;  only  those 
imported  from  without  are  truly  slaves,  while  those  born  in  the  stock  can  only  be 
regarded  as  serfs.  The  appellations  of  the  tribes  and  their  settlements  are  taken 
from  the  family  names  of  the  nobles.  The  linguistic  distinction  by  which  the 
Beni  Amer  are  divided  into  the  Hassa  and  Bedanieh  groups  divides  the  nobles 
also,  who  belong  to  the  same  dialectic  group  as  their  subjects.  Ethnologically  as 
well  as  locally  the  whole  race  is  an  intermediate  stage  between  Abyssinians  and 
Nubians. 


§  8.  THE  BERBERS.1 

The  primitive  population  or  North  Africa— Settled  tribes  and  nomads — The  Berbers  of  to-day — Half-castes — 
Berbers  and  Arabs — Dress  and  weapons — Did  the  Berbers  build  cities  ?— Kabyle  -  villages — Kashbeh — 
Agriculture,  industry,  and  trade — Position  of  women — Political  life — The  jemaa — The  independence  of 
the  Kabylos— Religious  tendencies— Berbers  compared  with  Arabs. 


The  population  of  North  Africa  belongs  to-day  to  the  two  great  families  of  the 
Hamitcs  and  Semites.  The  Hamitcs  are  the  older,  and  are  indeed  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  whom  history  tells  us.  Until  the  seventh  century  A.D.  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  on  the  coast,  was  in  their  possession.  To  the 
Egyptians,  as  their  pictures  show,  the  physique  of  the  peoples  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  appeared  nobler,  and  their  colour  fairer  than  those  of  their  other 
neighbours,  their  manners  and  religion  equal,  and  they  gave  them  the  name  of 
rdimmt ,  "  the  fair  people.”  Their  language  is  the  same  as  that  spoken  to-day 
from  the  oasis  of  Siva  away  to  the  western  slopes  of  the  Atlas  ;  and  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  language  of  the  Guanchcs,  the  aborigines  of  the  Canary  Islands, 


and  the  line  from  Mogador  to 
Marakesh.  The  three  great  Berber  groups  are  the  Riffians  In  the  north, 
the  Bribers  in  the  Atlas,  and  the  people  of  Sus  between  the  Great  and  Little 
Atlas.  Negroes  from  the  Western  and  Central  Soudan  have  also  come  in  great 
numbers,  and  have  especially  influenced  the  town  population  in  Morocco.  The 
Khartin,  desert  nomads  to  the  south  of  the  Atlas,  are  a  tribe  wholly  composed 
of  Berber  negro  half-breeds.  Lastly  came  the  Turks  and  the  Europeans  after 
them,  and  to-day  North  Africa  seems  not  far  from  being  as  closely  attached  to 
the  movements  of  European  culture  as  in  the  Roman  times. 

If  North  Africa  is  favourable  to  foreign  influences,  on  the  other  hand  it  offers 
means  of  resistance  to  the  violent  assaults  of  tribes  or  nations.  The  desert  of  the 
interior  is  a  place  of  retreat  into  which  settled  races  never  pursue  nomads  willingly, 
and  the  Atlas  is  not  well  adapted  for  the-invasion  of  foreign  hosts.1  The  Berbers 
of  Kabylia  escaped  all  constraint  from  strangers  till  1857.  Except  the  Arabs, 
who  have  attained  powerful  influence  through  their  religious  propaganda;  we  ma.f 
readily  grant  that  a  great  part  of  the  Berbers  have  received  no  ftjjefeh  blood,  be  it 
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which  is  often  heightened  by  round  spots  of  a  shining  red  lacquer,  thickly  laid 
on.  The  metal  embroidery  is  in  large  demand  among  the  local  wealthy  Jews 
and  Arabs  ;  the  latter  especially  decking  their  wives  and  daughters  sumptuously 
with  the  most  beautiful  gold  and  silver  embroidery.  In  Morocco  the  manufacture 
of  the  precious  metals  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  In  its  collective  industry  the 
Berber  stock  is  superior  alike  to  its  ancient  African  neighbours  to  the  north,  and 
to  the  Arabsl ;  and  nothing  but  Moorish  exclusiveness  has  hindered  it  from 
asserting  itself  with  more  energy.  The  high  position  now  held  by  it  in  industrial 
and  agricultural  activity  connects  it  more  closely  with  Europe  than  its  dolmens 
and  stone  implements. 

We  have  a  genuine  race  of  traders  in  the  Beni-Mzab,  among  whom  all  adult 
males  devote  themselves  to  trade.  They  keep  up  a  connection  with  the  oases  of 
the  Sahara,  their  traffic  being  especially  brisk  with  Twat  and  Tidikelt.  Ben- 
Isguen  again  is  a  trading  town  of  importance  even  according  to  European  notions. 
With  such  activity  as  this,  many  portions  of  the  old  Berber  race  are  by  no  means 
poor.  In  Kabylia,  with  its  wretched  villages  and  simple  inhabitants,  enormous 
contributions,  levied  by  French  officials,  were  paid  almost  at  once.  Since  they 
have  been  governed  from  Algeria  and  Tunis  by  Europeans,  Kabyles,  Kroumirs,  and 
their  fellows  have  streamed  into  the  towns,  where  they  do  good  work  as  artificers 
of  all  kinds  and  as  servants.  Returning  with  the  wages  of  their  labour,  they  buy 
themselves  a  gun,  a  wife,  a  site  for  a  house,  and  food,  and  are  happy.  Wherever 
the  Kabyles  own  property  in  the  plains,  whither  they  have  always  striven  to  go 
for  the  sake  of  better  soil,  they  have  soon  been  subdued.  The  firmness  of  their 
attachment  to  the  soil  is  a  distinctive  characteristic.  The  security  and  definite¬ 
ness  of  individual  property,  as  a  rule  insured  by  well-marked  boundaries, 
has  been  adduced  as  a  ground  of  yet  deeper  agreement  between  Berbers 
and  Europeans. 

In  labour  women  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  In  the  flourishing  trade  of 
burnouse-weaving  among  the  Beni-Abbas,  the  men’s  business  is  to  fetch  the  wool 
and  to  cleanse,  and  afterwards  to  sew  the  stuff  prepared  by  the  women.  While 
men  undertake  the  heavier  agricultural  work,  the  women  tend  the  important 
oliveyards  and  vineyards  throughout  the  Atlas  country.  The  man  grows  the 
flax,  the  wife  weaves  it.  Plaiting,  especially  of  the  half  a,  is  shared  by  the  women 
and  the  old  men.  The  men  act  as  commercial  travellers.  Whether  from  'natural 
disposition,  or  owing  to  Semitic  influence,  the  Berbers  are  by  no  means  slack  in 
trade  ;  and  when  field-labour  is  at  a  standstill,  they  like  to  go  off  in  trading- 
parties  of  two  or  three.  If  the  Kabyles  are  generally  designated  in  contrast  to 
the  Arabs  as  sedentary,  this  does  not  exclude  the  carrying  on  by  many  of  them 
of  an  active  trade  as  pedlars.  They  hawk  every  possible  kind  of  small  goods, 
even  of  European  make,  and  as  a  rule  bring  back  from  their  journeys  quantities 
of  wool  obtained  by  barter.  Even  in  the  remote  days  of  the  fourth  dynasty, 
small  groups  of  people  from  the  west  migrated  into  Egypt,  appearing  in  public 
exhibitions  'as  dancers,  boxers,  and  wrestlers,  just  as  to-day  the  Moghrebin  travel 
about  Egypt  as  jugglers.  These  are  Berbers,  mostlj'  coming  from  the  south-west 
of  Morocco,  and  split  up  into  corporations,  speaking  a  jargon  of  their  own. 

In  other  respects  too,  woman’s  position  in  Berber  life  is,  in  spite  of- the  .heavy 
burdens  which  she  has  to  bear,  better  than  among  the  Arabs.  In  many  usages, 
no  doubt,  little  of  this  can  now  be  recognised.  The  husband  buys  the  wife,  and 
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Berbers,  namely,  the  leagues  u-hich  have  always  made  head  against  invading 
conquerors  when  opposition,  village  by  village,  ceased  to  yield  results.  Thus 
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out  coolly  and  recklessly  with  rapine  and  murder.  The  war  which  in  1877  raged 
between  the  Tuareg  peoples,  the  Asgars  and  the  Haggars,  was  carried  on  in  the 
form  of  raids  on  each  other’s  caravans.  Suspicion  is  the  first  principle,  and  the 
custom  usual  among  both  Tibboos  and  Tuaregs  of  covering  the  face  contributes  to 
implant  it  more  firmly.  The  mode  of  greeting  when  two  people  meet,  by  sitting 
lor  half  an  hour  opposite  to  each  other  with  spears  raised,  is  a  custom  dictated 
by  fhe  same  feeling.  A  meeting  with  another  caravan  is  opened  by  advanced 
posts  on  cither  side,  while  the  two  caravans  halt.  The  long  guns  are  got  in 
readiness,  the  flaps  arc  unfolded  from  the  locks,  and  the  weapons  held  in  both 
hands  high  over  the  head.  At  last  they  begin  a  shouted  conversation,  recognise 
each  other,  assure  each  other  of  the  most  peaceful  intentions,  and  part  with  the  best 
wishes  lor  mutual  welfare.  The  suspicious  rabble  that  roam  about  the  desert  on 
switt  dromedaries  outside  the  caravan  tracks  are  stopped  by  stronger  opponents 
and  well  beaten,  if  not  lynched  ;  and  poor  Bedouins  get  robbed  on  these  occasions. 

1  he  caravans  require  large  provision  and  move  slowly  ;  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  even  in  places  near  the  Mediterranean  border  of  the  continent,  any  traces 
ol  the  elto-cts  of  traffic  are  so  small.  The  high  prices  resulting  from  this  kind  of 
traffic  make  foreign  goods  attainable  only  by  the  well-to-do.  There  is  said  to  be 
loo  pu  eent  dilfcience  in  prices  between  Tripoli  and  Ghat.  The  absence  of  any 
real  cxpoits  contributes  to  this,  since  the  slave-trade  has  been  reduced,  and  the 
V\  cst  boudan  has  taken  the  direct  way  to  the  Atlantic,  the  trading  towns  of  the 
desert  have  dwindled.  Except  the  produce  of  some  soda-lakes,  no  single  product 
of  Fczzan  pays  to  transport  to  the  coast.  The  wealth  has  departed,  families 
once  prosperous  have  become  poor  or  emigrated,  and  a  few  others  contrive  with 

the  utmost  activity - it  happened  in  one  family  that  three  brothers  were  constantly 

travelling — to  attain  the  most  modest  results.  At  Ghadames,  the  most  important 
trading-place  in  the  Sahara,  at  most  2500  camels  now  pass  through  in  a  year. 
Industries  have  naturally  retrograded  at  the  same  time. 

Ihe  desert  caravans,  taking  up  and  setting  down  individuals  or  parties  all 
along  the  route,  do  not  form  the  only  possible  mode  of  intercourse.  ‘Single 
pilgrims  and  adventurers  try  their  fortune  out  in  the  wide  uninhabited  desert. 
Where  there  is  so  little  to  live  upon,  one  must  keep  in  movement  if  life  is  to  be 
endured.  Hence  the  Tibboos  and  Tuaregs,  those  at  least  who  are  settled  along 
the  great  traffic  routes,  arc  enterprising  travellers  and  traders.  The  traffic  of  the 
Eastern  Sahara  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Tibboos  no  less  than  that  of  the  Western 
in  those  of  the  Tuaregs.  They  trade  partly  on  their  own  account,  partly  in 
partnership  ;  or  again  they  guide  caravans  or  let  camels  to  them.  The  Tibboos 
have  for  long  been  of  most  importance  on  the  much-frequented  road  from  Bornu 
by  Bilmu  to  Fczzan  ;  but  they  also  -drive  a  lively  trade  between  Fczzan  and 
Wadai.  On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  traffic  between  Wadai  and  the  north  coast, 
which  only  began  in  this  century,  is  supported  chiefly  by  Arabs.  They  have 
from  of  old  bad  trading  connections  with  Wandala  111  the  south  of  Bornu.  Barth 
met  a  Tibboo  on  a  trade-journey  at  the  town  of  Saran  m  the  north  of  Adamawa  ; 
and  Tibboo  merchants  go  with  the  salt-caravans  from  Kelowi  to  Kano.  A  Tibboo 
travelled  all  alone  with  a  single  camel  from  Ghadames  to  Ghat,  an  achievement 
which  even  Tuaregs  thought  a  plucky  performance.  It  is  also  said  in  Bornu 
that  they  can  make  their  fortune  where  no  one  else  has  a  chance.  The  chief 
lines  of  the  Tuareg  traders  are  from  Ghat  by  Air  to  Bilma,  anil  from  Twat  by 


Taud-ni  to  Titnl'Urt on  ivinedi,  Htlma.  J  aiidcm.  denote  some  of  the  few  spots 
in  11'"  drier  Sihn’-n  whw.  there  a;  abundant  trade,  and  they  arc  salt-emporiums. 

Rnl'lf"  lo'4-s  Upon  the  libbnos  as  lormins?  the  transition  between  the  despotic 
constitutions  of  the  great  negro  empires  north  ol  the  Jtquator,  and  those  free  and 
independent  Tuaregs.  licrbcrs.  and  Arabs  who  lived  south  of  the  Great  Atlas 
partlv  as  nomads  partly  settled.  "Whether  tins  ts  connected  with  the  low  opinion 
which  the  independent  i  uaregs  have  of  them,  must  remain  uncertain.  The 
inhabitants  ol  Tibesti  torm  no  fixed  slate.  In  the  north  of  the  country  an 
electee  pimec  the  1)  id  t  pernlcs  ox  t  the  ass  mbit  of  nrbk-  He  is  chosen 
in  rotation  from  four  different  larmhes.  Ills  advice  is  also  sought  in  all  important 
affairs  but  frequently  not  followed:  he  himself  is  more  closely  bound  by  the 
consent  ol  the  council,  in  me  soum  a  prince  01  me  numerous  Arinda  family 
holds  the  like  position. 

The  tribal  organisation  which  xve  find  sharply  marked  among  the  Tuaregs 
can  be  traced  in  x-estiges  among  the  Tibboos.  Wc  seem  to  find  it  in  the  peculiar 
laixss  of  succession  among  the  little  people  of  Kaxvar,  famed  for  salt,  xvherc  two 
related  houses  take  the  succession  alternately.  In  strong  contrast  to  the  negro 
peoples  proper,  the  ruler  has  no  power  of  life  and  death,  and  levies  no  kind  of 
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They  share  with  the  Tuaregs  the  custom  of  tattooing  the  face  with  longi¬ 
tudinal  scars,  three  or  four  of  a  side,  extending  from  the  temples  to  the  zygomatic 
arch,  adding  some  cross-slashes  as  a  sign  of  mourning  for  relations,  while  other 
cuts  are  made  below  the  eyes.  Farther  points  of  similarity  arc  the  tendency  to 
ceil  the  head,  and  especially  the  face ;  the  curious  mode  of  greeting  by  crouch¬ 
ing  down  ;  and  the  weapons.  Silver  clasps  round  the  arm  and  ankle,  rare  else¬ 
where  in  Africa,  and  pieces  of  red  coral  in  the  nostrils  as  part  of  feminine 
adornment,  lead  us  to  infer  close  connection  with  the  Arabs.  Owing  to  the  small 
development  of  their  industries,  the  Tibboos  are  led  to  import  sundry  things  from 
abroad  ;  and  thus  as  far  as  Bilma  one  finds  their  women  with  Houssa  handkerchiefs 
over  their  shoulders,  while  the  men,  when  the}'  can  afford,  wear  Bornu  lobes.  The 
poor  Tedas  of  Tibesti,  living  away  from  traffic,  wear  only  a  sheep-skin  round  the 
loins.  The  simplicity  of  the  Tedas  contrasts  with  the  usual  negro  love  of  finery. 
Their  mat-huts  show  more  correspondence  with  the  Nubian  Arab  than  with  the 
negro  style.  The  Baele  build  these  huts  round,  but  among  the  South  Fezzan 
people  they  are  rectangular.  These  latter  dwell  almost  everywhere  isolated, 
while  the  Baele  of  Borku  and  Enncdi  live  in  little  villages.  Bows  and  arrows  are 
rare,  spears  and  throwing -knives  usual.  Firearms  are  as  yet  little  known. 
Where  camels  or  horses  are  owned,  saddle  and  equipment  generally  show  their 
Arab  origin.  The  riding-camels  are  reckoned  among  the  best  in  the  Sahara, 
and  exported  to  long  distances  for  stud  purposes.  Settled  populations  are  found 
wherever  the  soil  permits  of  agriculture,  but  these  are  always  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  nomads,  and  socially  inferior  to  them.  The  settled  people 
often,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Borku,  hold  among  the  purer  Tibboos  the  position  of 
a  half-bred  race  recently  sprung  up. 

The  hill-country  of  Tibesti  is  to  the  Tibboos  what  the  Haggar  mountains  are 
to  the  Tuaregs  ;  the  centre  of  their  world,  the  mainstay  of  their  liberty,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  the  source  whence  new  supplies  of  men  arc  ever  flowing  to  replenish 
their  tribes.  This  rocky  and  hilly  country  of  Tu — the  name  is  said  to  mean 
“  rock  ” — in  the  middle  of  the  desert,  was  known  by  the  ancients  to  contain  a  race 
whose  description  in  Herodotus  ( Melpomene ,  1S3)  suits  the  Tedas  of  to-day.  It 
is  curious  that  the  historian  does  not  place  them  among  the  Libyans,  but'expressly 
designates  them  Ethiopians.  The  next  we  hear  of  the  rock-dwelling  Tedas  is 
when  some  European  travellers,  bound  for  the  Soudan,  see  their  rocky  fortresses 
from  afar,  and  collect  information  about  them  in  Murzuk  and  Bornu.  Thus 
secluded,  the  people  of  these  mountains  are  a  type  by  themselves,  unique  in  all  its 
features.  “  In  the  Tibesti,”  says  Nachtigal,  “  wc  meet  with  a  homogeneous  popula¬ 
tion.  Throughout  Tu  no  Arab,  Tank,  or  free  Bornuese  has  settled  ;  the 
individual  is  a  Tcdclu,  the  people  Ted  a.  They  are  not  without  individual 
differences,  but  the  essential  physical  and  mental  qualities  which  arc  seldom 
lacking  give  them  a  characteristic  stamp."  Such  lands  breed  peoples,  even 
historical  peoples,  of  sharply-cut  natural  features. 

South  of  the  hill-country  of  Tibesti  lies  a  group  of  depressions,  the  Borku 
country.  In  this  region  of  scattered  oases,  the  characteristic  features  of  Fezzan 
recur,  only  in  a  more  compact  form,  and  with  less  of  the  desert  colouung.  In 
this  soil  the  date-palm  thrives  excellently,  and  the  water-loving  doom-palm  well. 
O11  the  fruits  of  these  the  inhabitants  of  Borku  have' to  In  c,  when,  as  happens  at 
the  gathering-time,  the  Arabs  have  taken  away  their  dates.  As  the  country  is 
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owing  to  the  compulsory  regulations  of  the  Tuaregs  the  people  of  Katvar  have 
lost  the  habit  of  industrious  tillage  of  the  soil.  Bilma,  with  its  low  irregular 
houses,  constructed  of  triangular  blocks  of  rock-salt,  makes  a  disagreeable 
impression.  The  total  settled  population,  consisting  entirely  of  Tedas  and 
Kanures,  is  put  at  3000. 

Ihe  Tuaregs  inhabit  from  the  great  sandy  plain  of  El  Erg  or  Areg  in  the 
north,  of  which  Ghadames  is  the  limiting  point,  to  the  famous  wells  of  Asin, 
half-way  between  the  Haggar  country  and  Air  in  the  south.  To  the  west  they 
extend  to  Twat  ;  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  oasis  of  Wady  el  Gharbi  in  Fezzan. 
Of  the  region,  the  centre,  the  fortress,  and  the  dispenser  of  fertility  to  the 
Tuareg  country  is  the  Haggar  plateau.  The  Tuaregs  arc  regarded  by  the  best 
observers  as  the  purest  of  the  Berber  stocks,  although  they,  too,  have  with  Islam 
adopted  Arab  customs,  and  laid  aside  old  local  ways.  In  this  connection  it  is  to 


be  noticed  that  persons  of  dark  colour  occur  less  commonly  among  them,  while 
there  are  some  who  in  the  covered  parts  of  their  body  are  as  white  as  we.  Among 
the  Tuaregs,  again,  the  northern  group  in  its  hill-fortresses  has  kept  itself  purest. 
The  prevalent  tint  is  the  reddish-yellow  of  southern  Europeans,  only  the  uncovered 
parts  of  the  body  have  become  darker  with  sun  and  dust.  In  frame  and  features 
they  have  by  some  observers  been  called  the  handsomest  race  in  Africa.  Their 
muscles  are  powerfully  developed,  and  their  energetic  expression  corresponds. 
The  sheikhs  are  usually  distinguished  by  lofty  stature  and  powerful  build.  This 
is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  when  they  drove  back  the  dark  population 
they  strictly  refrained  from  any  intermixture  with  the  lower  race.  Among  the 
Western  Tuaregs,  however,  there  arc  sheikhs  of  a  Negro  or  at  (cast  Mulatto  type, 
as  in  Arjijo.  Their  features  are  more  like  those  of  Europeans  than  of  Arabs. 
Light  eyes  occur  but  rarely. 

In  the  clothing  of  the  Tuaregs  the  most  striking  point  is  everywhere  the  care 
taken  for  the  complete  covering  of  the  whole  body  except  the  hands,  the  feet,  and 
the  tip  of  the  nose.  The  variable  climate  may  have  to  do  with  this.  The 
elerpents  of  their  clothing  arc  tobe,  trousers,  and  Milan;  this  last  being  a  cloth 
which  is  wound  twice  over  the  face,  so  as  to  shroud  mouth,  chin,  and  the  upper 
part,  and  allow  only  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  be  seen.  Wound  also  round  the  head 


are  in  a  position  to  put  tenfold  the  number  of  h-luin- -in,-: 
Their  position  towards  the  Asgars  is  much  that  ol  tin-  M' 
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oilier  countries,  only  some  otlier  political  leaven  takes  the  place  of^he  Tibboosi' 
The  strength  of  the  Arab  element  seems  to  grow  as  we  go  eastward  ;  it  ia  strong 
in  Wadai,  strongest  in  Darfour.  The  history  of  the  latter  country  is  that  of  the 
influence  of  the  Arabs  upon  the  Fors.  The  most  important  elements  in  the 
population  of  Darfour  are  Tunjurs  and  Zoghawas.  The  former  say  that  they 
descend  from  the  old  Arab  tribe,  the  Beni  Hilal  ;  the  Zoghawas  are  a  nomad 
people  closely  akin  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ennedi.  Besides  these,  the  Jellaba 
element  is  nearest  in  feeling  to  the  Arab.  These  spring  from  the  most  various 
parts  of  the  Nile  regions  from  Upper  Egypt  to  Sennaar  ;  coming  into  the  country 
originally  as  wandering  traders,  and  settling  in  large  numbers  at  particular  spots. 
They  are  the  best-hated  of  all  strangers,  and  their  very  name  is  a  term  of  abuse. 

The  Soudan  states  are  Arabised  states,  as  is  announced  externally  by  the 
use  of  Arabic  as  the  court  and  official  language,  internally  and  impressively  by 
the  universality  of  Islam,  and  the  reverence  for  it  rising  to  the  point  of  fanaticism. 
In  all  these  countries  the  heathen  is  a  foe.  The  Arab  element  has  not  devoured 
itself  in  the  bloody  work  of  spreading  its  faith  and  influence,  though  this  has 
brought  many  of  its  tribes  to  the  verge  of  perishing.  It  has  renewed  and  increased 
itself,  and  has  always  advanced. 

The  Arabs  of  Kanem,  belonging  to  the  Aulad  Soliman  stock,  who  in  the 
’thirties  were  still  roaming  between  the  Syrtis  and  the  oases  of  Fezzan,  and  after¬ 
wards  ruled  in  Fezzan,  conquered  Borku,  and  finally  settled  on  the  northern 
edge  of  Lake  Chad,  are^he  most  recent,  most  instructive,  most  important  carriers 
of  these  movements.  When  they  conquered  Fezzan  they  numbered  perhaps 
barely  i ooo  horsemen;  and  with  the  half  of  these,  pursued  and  smitten  by  the 
Turks,  they  made  their  way  into  Kancm.  Over  an  area  which  in  extent  may  be 
compared  to  Germany,  between  Lake  Chad  and  Tibesti,  the  Bornu  road  and  the 
Wadai  road,  they  won  in  battle  abodes  for  themselves,  and  from  an  area  greater 
yet  by  far  they  brought  together  plunder  of  every  kind.  In  a  short  time  the  old 
process  was  complete  ;  the  peoples  of  the  region  became  poorer,  especially  in  the 
indispensable  camels,  while  the  intruders  became  stronger  in  proportion.  In  a 
few  years  they  are  said  to  have  carried  off  50,000  camels.  Their  connection 
with  Bornu,  which  thought  to  use  them  as  a  frontier-guard  against  Wadai,  saved 
them  from  what  was  almost  complete  extermination  at  the  hands  of  the  Tuaregs. 
Once  again  they  were  overthrown  when  they  set  up  as  confederates  with  a 
pretender  from  Wadai ;  but  Nachtigal  found  them  more  dreaded  and  hated  than 
ever  ;  plundering,  depopulating  wide  regions,  and  filling  even  Bornu  with  alarm. 
Their  station  was  Bir-el-Barga,  in  the  north-east  of  Kanem,  a  country  rich  in 
water  and  pasture.  Since  then  Wadai  has  conquered  Kanem  with  the  aid  of  the 
Aulad  Soliman,  and  missionaries  from  the  Senoussia  have  brought  the  Arabs  wholly 
within  the  circle  of  true  believers,  # 

The  manner  in  which  these  conquerors  advanced  into  the  negro  countries 
explains  very  well  the  mixture  which  quickly  came  to  pass  upon  the  conquest,  or 
rather  preceded  it.  Slave-raiding  and  slave-trading  arc  settled  institutions  in 
these  countries.  When  Overweg,  in  his  enthusiasm,  advised  the  sheikh  of 
Bornu  to  put  down  the  slave-trade,  the  sheikh  coolly  replied  that  he  could  not 
get  firearms  except  in  exchange  for  slaves,  and  therefore  he  must  have  slaves. , 
Not  till  slave-raids  have  depleted  a  negro  district  does  the  real  conquest  take 
place,  a  gradual  process  of  political  and  ethnological  digestion.  Of  the  Bula 


consisting  of  Arabs,  Fulbes,  Bornuesc,  Kukas,  Hululus. 
mixed  race.  The  name  Baghirmi  did  not  appear  >»> 
of  the  same  name  came  about.  Doubtless  the  FulU- 
conceived  as  part  of  the  Raghirmis.  although  they  1 
of  the  state;  but  only  the  settled  population  was 
Baghirmi,  or  Barma.  With  the  spread  of  Islam,  the 
though  kindred  neighbours  grew,  and  these  did  not 
but  were  sold  ;  the  blending  of  blood,  however.  Went  o 
of  the  number  of  women  and  girls  every  year  impoited 
slave-trade  towards  the  north,  Baghirmi  once  play 
specially  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  eunuchs. 

Soudan  states  it  most  underwent  southi-in  . 

was  tie  most  negro  in  character,  and  thus  formed  . 
between  the  Soudan  states  and  Central  Africa. 


who  belong  to  the  same  royal  stocks.  Next  to  them  the  Arabs  are  the  most 
powerful,  with  a  government  and  jurisdiction  of  their  own.  Embassies  from  the 
Sultan  of  \\  .ulai,  which  cainc  to  Darfour  and  Tana,  contained  two  Atab  sheikhs 
out  of  five  persons.  W  * 


The  Arab  language  and  customs  are  perhaps  more  widely  spread  in  l^adai 
than  elsewhere  in  the  Soudan.  But  the  Wadawi  do  not  take  Moslerr^usages  very 
strictly.  \Y  omen  do  not  cover  their  faces  at  the  approMh.  of  a  m^n/but  always 
kneel  in  the  presence  of  freemen,  and  crawl  on  hands  ancTfcet  before  The . 

courageous  than  violent  They  dress  in  the  white  '^tab’shirt 1 


e  their  heads  shaved,  and  show  vertical  St 


of  the  hecle  The  women 
■  the  ground  they  wear  th< 
sheep’s  W<®>1,  or  plaited  in 
uostrif  quite'  disfigures  tl 
beads.  Among  the  popul 
large,  dagger ;  wealthier 
coverings  for  horse  and  ric 
warlike  than  Bornu. 
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on  the  south-eastern  Tuaregs.  To-day  the  bearer  of  this  title  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  least  important  officials.  The  successor  to  the  throne,  son  or  brother 

to  the  Sultan,  may  be  considered  as  the  third  in  the  old  hierarchy  of  Bornu. 

Some  frontier  districts  arc  still  under  the  supervision  of  the  “  crown-prince.”  The 
slave  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  personal  safety  of  the  sovereign 
bears  the  title  of  Jeroma,  and  has  at  the  same  time  charge  of  the  royal  stable. 
A  peculiar  position  is  taken  by  the  Ghaladima,  which  we  meet  with  in  other 
West  Soudan  countries.  He  is  a  vassal  rather  than  an  official,  has  from  time  to 
time  to  spend  several  months  at  court,  but  holds  half  independent  authority  over 
the  provinces  to  the  west  of  Bornu  proper.  The  post  of  the  Digma ,  a  slave 
formerly  nothing  but  the  Sultan’s  private  secretary,  and  agent  in  the  intercourse 
of  foreigners  with  his  master,  was  once  the  most  influential  in  the  state,  the 
holder  having  the  administration  of  large  provinces,  the  revenues  of  which  he 
drew.  Many  important  offices  in  the  districts  on  the  north-west  frontier  have 

passed  to  slaves  ;  as  those  of  standard-bearer,  or  sultan’s  messenger,  and  thus 

too  slaves  are  the  most  influential  officials,  who  have  to  look  after  the  Sultan’s 
stores  of  iron,  wood,  charcoal,  butter,  honey,  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 
In  yet  higher  respect  than  most  of  them  stand  the  eunuchs,  as  overseers  of  the 
harem  and  the  palace.  These  have  most  completely  retained  the  splendour 
of  their  former  position.  With  their  influence  is  frequently  bound  up  that  of 
the  women,  which  is  but  small  in  Mussulman  negro  states.  Usually  the  greatest 
influence  falls  to  the  magira  or  queen-mother,  though  in  Bornu  she  has  never 
played  so  prominent  a  political,  part  as  in  Baghirmi,  Wadai,  and  Darfour. 
the  importance  of  the  gumso,  or  chief  wife  of  the  sultan,  depends  more  on  her 
personality  than  on  her  position,  while  individual  princesses  no  doubt  acquire 
influence  by  the  flirtations  to  which  they  abandon  themselves  with  uncourtly 
openness. 

From  this  order  of  ranks  we  sec  that  in  Bornu,  as  in  all  these  conquering 
Soudan  states,  military  power  once  held  the  highest  position,  but  afterwards 
retreated  when  the  state  became  peaceful  and  the  ruling  classes  fell  a  prey  to 
indolence.  Yet  Bornu  as  a  great  power  of  the  Soudan  still  sets  some  store  by 
its  army,  with  which  are  connected  the  levies  of  the  tribes  in  the  event  of  war. 
The  army  is  represented  by  the  kashcllawa  or  military  chiefs,  the  most  important 
of  whom  watch  the  frontier,  some  of  them  having  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  council. 
Besides  this,  almost  every  division  of  the  country  has  its  own  kashclLnva,  under 
•whom  are  placed  at  times  troops  from  the  standing  army  of  mounted  lancers — 
whether  in  armour  or  ordinary  troopers — and  musketeers,  mounted  or  unmounted, 
in  small  numbers,  together  with  a  small  number  placed  in  command  of  heathen 
archers  and  spearmen.  There  are  also  mounted  bodyguards  and  small  bodies  of 
infantry  immediately  around  the  sultan.  In  all,  the  standing  army  of  Bornu  may¬ 
be  3000  strong.  Only  the  bodyguard  is  under  the  direct  care  of  the  sultan, 
while  all  the  other  troops  are  raised  by  the  military  chiefs  ;  certain  of  whom  arc 
sure,  through  old  reputation  and  connection,  of  a  strong  following.  Barth  describes 
the  march  of  the  army/  through  a  clearing,  overhung  by  tall  doom-palms,  in  the 
Woloje  country  :  The  heavy  cavalry  clad  in  thick  wadded  clothing,  others  in 
‘heir  coats  of  mail  with  their  tin  helmets  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  mounted  on 
large  heavy  chargers,  which  appeared  almost  oppressed  by  the  weight  ot  their 
riders  and  their  own  warlike  accoutrements  ;  the  light  Shirwa  horsemen  on  lean 
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in  the  libbedi ,  thick  coverings  of  cloth  variously  striped.  The  horse’s  head  is 
protected  by  a  metal  frontlet.  When  Rohlfs  was  in  Kuka  in  1886,  they  had 
begun  to  cast  small  cannon. 

This  power  would  have  sufficed  to  maintain  order  in  the  country  and  to 
secure  the  frontiers  if  the  military  sentiment  had  not  lost  its  force.  But  luxury 
and  effeminacy  have  in  the  present  century  taken  increasingly  wider  hold,  and 
the  young  kingdom  of  Wadai  has  become  a  formidable  rival  to  Bornu  ;  while  of 
the  half-subdued  tributary  heathen  tribes  on  the  west  frontier  more  and  more 
refuse  to  pay  tribute,  or  like  the  vassal  chief  of  Sinder  in  the  north-west,  have  tried 
to  tound  independent  sovereignties.  The  prophecies  o'f  an  early  collapse  of  the 
Bornu  dynast)-,  represented  in  so  unwarlike  fashion  by  Sultan  Omar,  may  perhaps 
by  this  time  be  fulfilled.  Bornu  was  sheltered  by  its  situation  from  any  attack 
moving  from  the  Mahdist  movement  westward,  and  it  has  in  recent  years  declined 
any  more  intimate  relation  with  the  Turks  ;  but  since  Baghirmi  has  conquered 
Wadai,  Bornu,  weakened  by  internal  discords,  has  as  a  political  power  fallen  behind 
the  former,  and  is  every  day  paying  for  it  by  the  diversion  of  the  trade  of  the 
western  and  interior  Soudan  to  the  Niger  and  Benue.  Lately  Bornu  is  said  to 
have  been  conquered  and  ravaged  by  Rabbah,  a  former  officer  of  the  Mahdi. 

In  an  economical  respect  the  chief  characteristic  of  these  countries  is  the 
transition  from  the. steppe  of  the  East  Soudan  and  its  nomadism  to  the  agriculture 
which,  owing  to  the  better  water-supply,  becomes  in  the  West  Soudan  ever  more 
prominent,  also  from  a  lower  and  more  fragmentary  to  a  higher  and  more  con¬ 
centrated  efficiency  in  industry  and  trade,  from  a  small  to  a  developed  traffic,  and 
from  sparse  to  dense  population.  Without  prejudice  to  the  primreval  forest  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  and  in  the  valley  bottoms,  even  Bornu  is  essentially  a  land 
of  steppes.  The  depression  of  700  feet  in  which  the  great  lake  lies  is  an 
amphibious  scene.  In  the  centre  and  in  the  south  of  the  country  the  swamps 
allow  neither  garden  produce,  nor  ground-nuts,  nor  cotton  to  flourish  satisfactorily  ; 
in  the  north  the  rainfall  of  summer  gives  only  transitorily  a  vernal  charm  to  the 
grew  monotonous  picture  of  the  lean  acacia  groves  and  the  thickets  of  doom-palm. 
Merc  patches  ol  alkaline  soil  occur,  here  the  date-palm  still  thrives;  and  with 
them  the  loose  sandv  soil  announces  the  neighbourhood  of  the  desert.  In  the 
west  ot  the  kingdom  the  doom-palm  forms  whole  forests.  Not  till  we  reach  the 
nucleus  01  Bornu  does  the  steppe-character  undergo  material  improvement.  Here 
the  dcicb  palm  has  its  northern  limit,  and  in  the  west  of  the  country  the  AJansouia 
or  baobad  makes  an  imposing  appearance.  In  the  south,  individuals  of  the 
oil-paim  appear  :  the  cotton-tree  ( Enodcmlron )  rich  m  legends,  and  the  melon- 
tree  also  show  themselves.  Soudanese  nature  here  reaches  its  highest  develop¬ 
ment,  .Agriculture,  which  employs  neither  plough  nor  harrow,  not  even  the  hoc. 
everywhere  directs  its  attention  chicflv  to  corn-crops,  pemalhma,  soighum,  and 

introduction  bv  Arabs,  two  kinds  of  .pound  nm  s  Mint  Ikiiu  m  >n  uc  Ik 
other  most  important  crops  in  cultivation.  Wheat  and  barlev  are  seldom  gumn 
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till'  cleaning  and  spinning  of  llic  cotton,  the  manufacture  of  plaited  work  WtSt 
as  wak-dHit  dishes  and  baskets  :  also  milking,  grinding,  cooking,  butter*makfag; "  - 
The  men  manufacture  the  tools  of  husbandry  and  other  gear,  make  Wooden,-  - 
•mil  earthenware  vessels,  weave,  sow,  prepare  charcoal  and  salt.  With  all  this 

work _ smith's  work  is  here  assigned  to  special  craftsmen — even  the  less  well-to-dtf.?- 

find  the  help  ot  slaves  indispensable.  When  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry  after  > 
the  rains,  the  time  ol  travelling  begins.  1  raders,  large  and  small,  go  about  the 
country:  produce  is  taken  to  the  markets  of  Ivuka  ancl  other  large  places,  while 
manufactured  goods,  even  European,  enter  the  country. 

Till  lately  die  trade  of  the  Central  Soudan  centred  in  Kuka.  That  its  market 
roll'd  compete  with  that  of  the  far  more  industrious  Kano,  while  Bornu  is 
generally  in  economic  matters  far  behind  the  West  Soudan,  was  due  simply  to- the 
excellent  position  of  that  capital  at  the  end  of  the  common  road  from  Tripoli  by 
Murzuk  and  Bilma,  which,  till  the  Soudan  was  opened  up  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
was  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  Africa  ;  and  also  to  the  freedom  of  trade. 

“  No  industry  is  subject  to  duty  ;  all  goods  enter  free.  Even  the  great  caravans 
from  the  Soudan,  from  Tripoli  and  other  Berber  states,  have  no  toll  to  pay  other 
than  a  small  tax  to  the  guardian  of  the  town  gate.  Even  presents  to  the  Sultan 
and  the  officials  are  here  abolished.”  Roldfs,  from  whose  account  We  take  these 
statements,  was  visited  at  Kuka  by  traders  from  Tripoli,  Murzuk,  Massar,  Mecca, 
Kano,  and  notes  as  very  significant  the  abundance  of  foreign,  even  European  goods, 
in  the  markets  of  the  place. 


§  ii.  THE  FULBES,  FULAHS,  OR  FELLATAHS,1  AND  THE 
DARK  RACES  OF  THE  WESTERN  SOUDAN 


The  position,  as  an  element  of  the  population  distinct  from  negroes  and  Arabs, 
wiiicn  in  me  wemrai  ancl  mastern  Soudan  is  held  by  Ramins  and  JNutnans 
respectively,  is  taken  at  the  present  time  in  the  West  Soudan  by  a  race  which, 
from  the  Senegal  River  to  the  Benue,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  a  point  not  far 
from  the  Nile,  is  spread  over  a  region  occupying  far  more  than  half  the  area  of 
Europe,  in  no  part  of  it  forming  the  whole  population,  but  predominant  in  most, 
and  in  many  places  marked  off  by  purely  Caucasian  racial  characteristics.  Sene- 
gambia,  and  the  countries  south  of  it,  when  they  come  down  to  the  Atlantic, 
represent  their  furthest  advance  westward,  and  here  too  are  the  countries  where 
they  are  most  compactlv  distributed..  In  the  Futa  Jallon  country  they  form  the 
chief  component  of  the  population.  Further  to  the  cast  they  own  the  kingdom  of 


Guinea.  In  this  extensive  zone  of  distr 
the  west  anil  north,  most  scattered  tows 
being  peaceful  tenders  of  their  herds  ; 
by  their  arms.  In  the  former  case,  tor 
population  prevails,  and  their  territory  < 
«<n  physical  appearance  the  Fulbc: 
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accomplished,  the  dark  Fulbes  not  only  form  at  present  the  majority  in  these 
parts  of  West  Africa,  but  are  above  all  the  coming  race. 

The  intellectual  qualities  of  the  true  Fulbes  are  also  different  from  those  of  the 
negro.  What  has  specially  struck  all  Europeans  is  their  vivacity  and  acuteness. 
No  African  people  is  equal  to  them  in  religious  tendency  and  endowment.  As 
far  off  as  Darfour  they  provide  the  “  holy  men.”  It  is  remarkable  that  in  presence 
of  negroes,  the  Fulbes  give  themselves  the  airs  of  white  men,  or  even  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  superior  to  whites.  “  In  physical  development,”  says.  Barth,  “  the  Joloffs 
may  surpass  them  ;  but  it  is  just  his  greater  intelligence  which  gives  the  ‘  Pullo  ’ 
far  more  expression,  and  does  not  allow  his  features  to  acquire  the  regularity  found 
among  other  stocks.” 

The  Fulbes  make  their  appearance  as  a  pastoral  people  about  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  so  that  they  must  have  inhabited  steppe  or  desert  regions 
not  adapted  for  agriculture.  As  we  look  for  the  home  of  the  Kanuris  in  Tibesti, 
we  may  seek  that  of  the  Fulbes  in  the  large  mountain-oases  of  the  Tuareg  country. 
1  heir  language  in  its  rudiments  is  akin  to  the  Hamito-Semitic  group.  In  Melle 
they  professed  the  Mussulman  religion  ;  they  were  kept  down  by  the  Songhay 
sovereigns,  so  long  as  these  were  powerful.  From  their  earliest  seats  known  to 
us,  viz.  on  the  Lower  Senegal,  they  had  by  the  sixteenth  century  already  migrated 
far  and  frequently  to  the  eastward,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Fulbe  tribes  are  found  in  Baghirmi.  It  is  remarkable  to  see  how  at  first 
this  race  had  to  look  for  its  place  among  subjects  instead  of  among  rulers.  But 
in  many  parts  of  the  wide  territory  over  which  it  was  dispersed,  it  must  have 
grown  up  silently  ;  for  its  first  appearance  in  greater  force  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  was  in  irresistible  strength.  Especially  during  the  long  centuries 
when  the  Fulbes  had  no  history,  Islam  must  have  struck  deep  root ;  for  at  their 
very  first  coming  into  prominence  religious  fanaticism  is  a  powerful  motive  for 
conquest  and  subjugation.  When,  by  rising  against  the  chiefs  of  Gobcr,  they  gave 
in  1802  the  signal  for  the  great  movements  which  for  some  decades  shook  the 
Western  Soudan,  they  were  impelled  to  insurrection  by  outrage  to  one  of  their 
Imams,  Sheikh  Othman  ;  but  in  the  mind  of  the  sheikh  himself,  their  first  success¬ 
ful  leader,  religious  zeal  was  the  most  potent  spring.  With  his  religious  hymns 
he  inspired  his  followers  with  fresh  energy  after  every  defeat,  and  they  had  to 
undergo  many.  Othman  emerged  from  the  struggle  with  the  heathen  as  the 
founder  of  the  great  empire,  and  ended  his  days  as  a  religious  lunatic.  The  blind 
reverence  paid  to  him  was  due  not  to  his  virtues  as  hero  and  ruler,  but  to  his  religious 
enthusiasm.  Of  his  successors,  the  warlike  Mahommed  Bello  further  extended  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire,  while  that  chief’s  brother  Atiko  at  least  kept  it  at  the 
level  on  which  it  had  been  left  by  the  founder.  But  it  began,  to  drop  under  Alin, 
the  son  of  Bello,  the  connection  of  the  separate  provinces  growing  looser,  while  the 
revenue  and  the  military  power  decreased.  Yet  the  empire  holds  together  to 
the  present  day  as  a  federation  of  larger  and  smaller  principalities. 

The  position  of  the  Fulbes  in  history  rests  upon  their  conquests  and  the  states 
they  have  founded.  No  one  has  doubted  their  warlike  character,  and  their  chiefs 
showed  that  they  knew  how  to  govern.  They  did  not  .appear  on  the  scene  as  a 
race  . already  m  possession  of  culture,  but  as  simple  herdsmen,  whose  rise  and 

with  the  previously-existing  dark  races  ;  so  that  now  there  arc  no  pure  Fulbes. 
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be  idle  to  seek  any  uniform  notion  of  them  where  we  see  that  wave  after  wave 
of  population  has  been  rolling  on  for  centuries.  The  only  conclusion  which 
seems  justified  is  that  the  more  motley  the  ethnographic  picture,  the  more  recent 
is  the  history  of  these  movements  ;  the  more  homogeneous  the  character  of  the 
population,  the  longer  have  its  elements  been  left  to  themselves.  A  recognised 
tact  is  that  in  the  towns  the  mixture  is  most  motley,  and  takes  place  quickest. 
Zaria,  which  was  a  young  Fulbc  town  in  Clappcrton’s  time,  made  upon  Staudinger 
the  impression  of  a  purely  Houssa  town.  The  people  we  are  considering  are 
negroes,  but  they  arc  negroes  who,  partly  through  the  prevalence  of  nobler 
features,  partly  by  the  evidence  of  their  history  and  culture,  show  the  operation 
of  toreign  influences.  Nor  can  we  imagine  these  influences  to  have  acted  without 
physical  intermixture.  The  talented  Mandingocs  are  among  the  ugliest  of  negroes. 
A  gradual  disintegration  and  development  of  breeds  was  here  effected,  as  is  proved 
by  the  coast-fringe  of  less-advanced  negroes,  from  the  interior  ;  and  thus  the 
desert  races,  just  as  in  the  Central  Soudan,  must  have  bestowed  the  impulse. 
In  economic  talent  and  development  especially  the  dark  peoples  of  this  region 
arc  superior  to  the  lighter  invaders,  whether  Arabs  or  Fulbes.  As  Dolter  says, 
the  Mandingocs  and  their  kinsmen  are  the  Carthaginians,  the  Fulbes  the  Romans 
of  the  West  Soudan.  That  some  are  at  a  lower  stage,  and  that  the  level  of 
culture  sinks  lower  especially  in  the  west,  is  certain.  But  the  sole  advantage 
possessed  by  Fulbes  and  Arabs  over  the  Houssas  and  Mandingocs,  with  their 
historic  training  and  high  economic  level,  resides  essentially  in  their  power  of 
organising  and  maintaining  states,  which  quickly  subsides  in  the  ocean  of  negro 
disintegration  and  timidity.  Both  Houssas  and  Mandingocs  are  now  reckoned 
cowardly  ;  and  if  provinces  of  the  Fulbe  empire  have  often  had  to  bow  before 
insurrection  of  small  and  weak  races,  which  have  even  interrupted  the  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  chief  towns,  Sokoto,  Gando,  and  Zaria,  this  is  essentially  referable 
to  the  inability  of  the  dark  mass  to  protect  itself.  The  “  Houssas,”  used  as  police 
in  the  European  colonies  of  West  Africa,  and  mostly  recruited  in  Lagos,  are  in  great 
part  not  true  Houssas,  but  Houssa-speaking  negroes  from  the  hills  and  the  like  ; 
the  Houssas  of  the  interior  are  not  a  warlike  stock. 

As  once  a  ruling  race,  still  influential  from  the  point  of  economics  and  culture, 
the  Houssas  adopt  the  Fulbe  invaders  into  themselves,  as  their  forefathers,  nearer 
still  to  negroes,  once  did  with  earlier  streams  of  population  coming  from  north  or 
cast.  Their  relation  to  the  Tuaregs  is  an  old  and  firmly  established  fact,  and  even 
Barth  called  attention  to  Berber  affinities  in  the  noble  families  in  Gober,  the  country 
whence  the  Houssas  sprang.  As  far  as  Islam  extends,  the  more  recent  admission 
of  lighter  elements  shows  itself.  The  heathen  peoples,  mostly  driven  into  the  hills 
or  to  the  westward,  have  kept  themselves  rougher  and  less  mixcfl  ;  but  we  know  too 
little  of  them.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  by  no  means  all  very  dark  or  negro¬ 
like  ;  the  Akpolos  are  even  like  the  Fulbes  in  colour  of  skin.  Joined  to  these  on 
the  west  are  the  Yorubas  and  Nupcs,  closely  connected,  and  equally  heathen  as 
regards  the  majority  who  form  the  local  transition  to  the  coast  tribes,  the  most 
negroid  of  all,  and  who  are  perhaps  somewhat  darker,  but  cleverer  and  more 
industrious  than  the  Houssas.  Neither  Kano  nor  Zaria  furnishes  such  fine  fabrics 
,  as  the  Yoruba  town  of  Ilorin.  On  the  coast,  at  the  edge,  with  the  old  paganism 
other  old  points  of  custom  and  race  have  been  better  preserved  than  in  the  interior 


filter  through  to  the  places  on  the  Guinea  coast,  come  down  to  the  coast  Sn 
masses ;  here  the  Soudan  reaches  the  sea.  Northern  and  eastern  influences 


therewith  unite.  The  Arabised  Berber  tribes,  the  Trarza  and  their  kindred,  who 
reach  to  the  Lower  Senegal,  and  even  push  beyond  it,  are  95  per  cent  negro  ; 
but  they  are  proud  of  their  northern  descent,  regarding  themselves  as  subjects 
uf  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  and  are  fanatical  Mussulmans.  The  Joloffs,  who  are 
among  the  blackest  of  negroes,  but  include  very  many  powerful,  well-built  persons 
with  intelligent  faces — the  "Laptots”  (probably  corrupted  from  *«S who 
mostly  belong  to  them,  are  reckoned  excellent  soldiers  and  equally  Zealous 
Mussulmans — once  reached  beyond  the  Senegal ;  but  the  Moors  have  driven 
them  back.  Throughout  their  wide  territory  between  the  Sencgalj  tljie'  faiemelv 
and  the  Gambia,  the  Joloffs  are  almost  without  exception  fif&&utman& 
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the  eunuchs.  There  arc  also  a  Malam,  who  reads  out  and  writes  the  letters,  and 
a  judge.  At  the  court  of  Yakoba,  Rohlfs  puts  the  head  of  the  ironworkers’  guild 
in  the  fourth  place.  This  prominent  position  is  based  on  the  social  system  of  the 
Fulbes,  in  which  chiefs  of  the  market,  of  the  tailors,  of  the  butchers,  are  also 
known.  A  special  [position  is  held  also  by  the  heads  and  representatives  of  certain 
national  groupsArr  the  remoter  provinces.  Thus  in  the  court  of  Yakoba  there 
is  a  dignitary  called  Senuoa  who  is  over  all  the  non-Fulbes  in  the  country,  and 
to  whom  all  later  immigrants  have  to  come  on  their  business.  Eunuchs  are  far 
less  common  in  these  courts  than  in  the  Soudan  countries  farther  east. 

Otherwise  the  government  of  the  country  consists  practically  in  the  collection 
of  tribute,  and  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  which  the  final  appeal  is  to  the 
supreme  judge  and  the  sultan.  In  these  matters  appears  the  difference  between 
the  hierarchy  of  a  free  Fulbe  state,  with  its  gradations  of  village  headmen;  Imam, 
and  sovereign  (who  is  also  marabout),  and  the  pure  despotism  of  a  country 
founded,  like  Sokoto,  on  conquest ;  in  the  latter,  besides,  purchase  of  offices  is 
everywhere  usual,  which  naturally  leads  to  every  kind  of  plundering  of  the  people 
by  their  governors.  The  tribute  of  Yakoba  to  Sokoto  consists  of  yearly  consign¬ 
ments  of  slaves,  antimony,  salt,  and  shells.  Besides  these,  the  overlord  levies 
arbitrary  imposts  often  of  a  curious  kind.  If  he  is  in  debt  to  any  one,  or  wishes 
to  make  a  present,  he  sends  a  demand  to  his  tributaries  to  pay  the  sum  required. 
Among  the  revenues  of  the  state  are  the  frontier  duties,  which  are  levied  in  kind 
or  in  shells.  The  chief  imports  are  cattle  and  salt,  for  the  Western  Fulbes  in  their 
new  abodes  in  the  south  have  become  very  remiss  in  cattle-breeding,  and  the 
salt  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  the  runo- tree  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  desert 
and  North  Bornu. 

Among  all  these  peoples,  society  is  divided  into  princes,  chiefs,  commons,  and 
slaves.  The  royal  slaves  play  an  important  part,  being  soldiers  and  officials,  and 
able  to  claim  the  highest  posts  in  the  state.  Mild  as  the  slavery  is,  the  abominable 
slave-catching  and  the  trade  are  all  the  more  cruel.  In  the  north,  indeed,  there 
is  little  more  room  for  it;  and  many  of  the  heathen  tribes  are  exempted  by  treaty ; 
but  much  man-hunting  is  carried  on  from  Nupe,  from  Bautshi,  from  Muri,  and 
especially  from  Adamawa.  The  position  of  women,  owing  especially  to  their  busy 
activity,  is  not  very  low  here.  Morality -is  higher  among  the  light  Fulbes  than 
among  their  darker  subjects  ;  but  in  this  respect  the  Mussulman  Joloffs, 
Mandingoes,  and  Gerrs  are  not  always  superior  to  the  heathen.  ■  Traces  of 
mother-right  may  be  noted,  especially  in  the  succession  in  ruling  houses. 

Islam  increases  from  north  to  south  ;  but  as  a  rule  only  the  townspeople  and 
the  Mandingo  and  Fulbe  immigrants  from  the  north  are  pronounced  Mussulmans. 
Among  these  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  is  frequent.  The  negroes,  the  Houssas 
especially,  are  more  lukewarm  than  their  rulers.  Raffencl  classes  the  peoples  of 
Senegambia  as  (a)  religious:  Moors,  Fulbes  of  Futa,  Bondu,  and  Futajallon, 
Sarakolehs  ;  {b)  indifferent :  Mandingoes  of  Bambuk,  Woolli,  and  Tenda,  Fulbes 
of  ICasson  ;  (r)  irreligious :  Bambarras,  and  some  Mandingo  tribes  east  of 
Falemeh.  In  the  country  between  the  Benue  and  the  Niger,  Rohlfs  estimates  the 
Mussulmans  at  a  third  of  the  population  ;  only  in  the  Malinke  kingdom  beyond 
the  Niger-Gambia  watershed  are  the  Mandingoes  all  Mussulman.  Islam  is  the 
prime  motive  and  means'  of  invasions  and  wars  with  the  heathen  ;  conversion  and 
subjection  are  one.  To  those  subdued  it  soon  appears  as  the  means  of  gaining 
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South  IWnu,  Kohlfs  saw  mats  as  long  as  a  man,  elegantly  woven,  and  with 
tasleful  arraivcmcnt  of  colours,  at  a  price  of  4000  to  5000  cowries,  or  one  Marfa 
Theresa  dollar.  Where  the  people  have  laid  aside  their  nomadic  poverty  and 
coarseness,  the  progress  they  have  made  under  Houssa  and  Mandingo  influence 
at  least  testifies  to  their  capacity  for  learning.  Some  part  of  the  merit  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  West  Soudan  in  an  economic  point  of  view  has,  however, 
passed  from  IToussas  and  Mandingocs  to  the  Fulbes.  Under  their  protection 
this  industrial  life,  displayed  to  such  a  point  nowhere  else  in  Centra!  Africa,  especi¬ 
al  1  flourishes.  The  coarse  cotton-goods  of  the  Futa  countries  are  widely  known, 
and  the  dyed  stuffs  of  the  Kano  Fulbes  are  famous  throughout  Central  Africa. 
The  tanneries  of  Katsina  too  are  in  Fulbc  hands.  The  smiths  of  Futa  Jallon 
produce  excellent  work,  even  flint-locks.  In  Bornu  some  of  the  best  weavers, 
dyers,  and  tanners  are  Fulbes.  Coming  from  Bornu,  Rohifs  found  in  the  first 
Fulbe  village  not  indeed  the  Kanuri  hospitality,  but  he  was  all  the  more  pleased 
by  the  trading  spirit  which  made  them  bring  and  offer  to  the  stranger  at  cheap 
prices  goods  of  every  kind  from  all  quarters.  The  puzzling  position  of  certain 
industrial  castes  show  the  importance  of  labour  among  these  people.  Workers 
in  wood,  weavers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  singers  appear,  among  some  of  the  northern 
Fulbes,  sharply  divided  into  cast:.::- like  unions.  Among  these  the  labs  or  laabe, 
who  roam  about  in  gipsy  fashion,  all  speak  Fulbe,  and  are  always  workers 
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war.  On  the  Upper  Niger,  on  the  Gambia,  in  Adamawa,  in  Darfour  they  are 
principally  herdsmen.  In  Bornu,  Baghirmi,  and  Darfour  they  share  the  pasture- 
lands  with  the  Arabs.  We  must  thus  regard  all  Fulbes  as  primarily  a  race  of 
cattle-breeding  nomads  after  the  fashion  of  Wahuma  or  Gallas,  who  perhaps  first 
learnt  to  cultivate  corn  in  their  present  abodes.  In  many  cases  they  have  indeed 
surpassed  their  teachers  in  this  as  in  other  matters  ;  and  even  grow  wheat.  Beside 
this,  even  in  the  most  southern  part  of  their  territory,  they  still  do  some  cattle- 
breeding,  and  in  Adamawa  the  cattle  have  Fulbe  names.  They  make  good 
butter,  but  have  never  got  as  far  as  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  Where  they  have 
remained  pure  nomads  they  dwell  in  round  huts  of  brushwood,  otherwise  they 
have  taken  to  the  more  solid  negro  style  of  building,  and  their  huts,  like  those  of 
the  Houssas,  consist  of  clay  walls  and  a  beehive  roof. 

The  great  development  of  the  system  of  shell  money,  which  only  now  is 
supplanting  the  less  practical  strips  of  cotton,  shows,  that  in  the  west  we  are  in 
a  country  where  trade  and  life  are  brisker.  Money,  especially  cowries,  is  common 
and  is  valued.  Purchase  is  possible,  not  merely  barter.  Massari  characteristically 
exclaims  :  “  In  what  country  of  the  earth  would  you  find  all  the  food  that  you 
need  to  be  had  along  the  road  for  a  few  shells  ?  ”  The  cowrie-counter,  a  curiosity 
of  the  West  Soudan  trading-centres,  counts  daily  from  250,000  to  300,000  of 
this  small  change.  The  shells  arc  put  up  in  bags  of  50,000,  and  large  payments 
are  negotiated  with  these  bags.  Yet  the  small  quantity  of  this  money  is  a  con¬ 
stant  hindrance  to  business,  all  the  more  so  that,  by  superior  orders,  in  Kano  for 
instance,  by  order  of  the  sultan  himself,  cash  payments  are  strictly  compulsory. 
Slaves  and  ivory  come  next  as  the  great  media  of  payment. 

The  export  alone  of  cotton  goods,  plain  and  coloured,  from  Kano  to  Timbuctoo, 
was  estimated  by  Barth  at  a  value  of  350,000,000  cowries,  according  to  Kano 
prices.  Cotton  and  indigo  being  grown  in  the  country,  the  whole  population 
participates  in  the  profits.  Leather  goods,  especially  sandals,  are  made  by  Arab 
shoemakers  at  Kano,  and  exported  even  to  North  Africa,  and  an  active  trade 
goes  on  as  far  as  Tripoli  both  in  earthenware  vessels  of  Moorish  pattern  and  in 
tanned  hides.  In  the  Fulbe  countries  the  markets  are  enlivened  by  articles  as 
important  in  Soudan  trade  as  slaves,  ivory,  and  kola-nuts.  Soda  and  salt  are 
imported  from  Bornu  via  Kano.  The  traders  in  the  former  articles  are  capitalists 
undertaking  expeditions  lasting  several  years.  The  pataki ,  or  small  middle-men, 
are  less  respected.  Europeans  notice  especially  that  the  flourishing  industries 
are  not,  as  with  us,  carried  on  in  huge  factories,  but  that  each  family  contributes 
without  sacrificing  its  private  life. 

How  came  Kano  of  all  places  to  grow  to  such  importance  in  industry  and 
trade  ?  It  is  not  old,  and  its  present  economic  glories  do  not  go  far  back.  While 
the  Songhay  kingdom  so  long  preceded  even  that  of  Katsina,  its  inhabitants 
have  now  to  provide  themselves  with  what  they  need  from  Kano,  instead  of  from 
Katsina,  Kano  having  itself  only  taken  the  place  of  Katsina  within  a  measurable 
period.  In  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus  the  people  of  Kano  and  Katsina  were 
half-naked  barbarians,  and  the  markets  of  Garo  were  full  of  gold  and  alive  with 
trade  ;  now  Kano  is  a  huge  town  whose  manufactures  supply  a  great  part  of 
Africa.  As  Kano  to  Katsina,  so  is  Kida  near  the  Niger  to  Kabbah  on  that 
river.  Both  are  in  the  Nupe  country.  When  the  slave-trade  flourished  on 
the  Guinea  coast,  Rabbah  was  a  centre  of  the  trade  ;  but  when  Kohlfs  was  there 
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in  1867  its  once  handsome  environs  lay  waste.  Now  Bida  is,  or  was  till  lately, 
the  rival  of  Kano.  Massari  says  that  its  people  are  even  cleverer  and  harder- 
working  than  those  of  Kano,  and  its  cotton-stuffs,  tobes  and  trousers  of  which 
are  sold  as  far  away  as  Bushire,  are  excellent.  The  rivalry  between  this  trade 
and  that  of  Europe  will  be  interesting  to  follow.  For  a  time  the  latter  may  not 
be  able  to  place  even  European  goods  on  the  market  of  Kano  so  cheaply  as  the 
Moors  who  bring  them  across  the  desert.  The  advantage  of  African  industry 
lies  not  only  in  cheapness  of  living  and  a  low  standard  of  requirement,  but  also 
in  the  durability  of  its  productions. 


C.  THE  CULTURED  RACES  OF  ASIA 


§  12.  THE  MONGOLS,  TIBETANS,  AND  TURKIC  RACES 
IN  GENERAL 


The  Mongol  breed — Mongols — Tibetans — Turks — Isolated  sLocks — Characteristics  of  the  three  groups — 
Question  of  their  origin-inadequate  position  of  their  history  as  written  by  natives— Present  geographical 
distribution — Territories  of  Turks,  Mongols,  Tibetans — Points  of  intersection — More  recent  displacements 
— Tribal  legends- — Indications  of  the  original  home  given  by  language — Graves  of  vanished  peoples  in 
Siberia — Bronze  Age  in  the  Irtish  district — Mining  of  the  Chudes. 

The  Mongolian  breed,  whose  characteristics  we  have  already  found  among 
Polynesians,  Malays,  Malagasies,  American  Indians,  Hyperboreans,  prevails  over 
the  largest  part  of  Central  Asia.  Its  characteristics  are  purer  in  the  east  and 
north  than  in  the  west  and  south  ;  the  most  Mongolic  are  the  Mongols,  while 
Turcomans  and  Tibetans  are  less  so.  In  general,  too,  the  nomads  in  Central  Asia 
are  purer  than  the  extraordinarily  checkered  dwellers  in  towns.  The  Mongols 
proper  have,  since  Blumenbach’s  time,  been  regarded  as  the  most  genuine  type. 
The  marks  which  led  him  to  take  these  as  the  type  of  his  yellow  breed  of  men 
are  the  medium  height  of  about  5  feet  4)  inches,  the  light  buff  colour  of 
the  skin,  passing  into  deep  reddish  brown  in  uncovered  parts,  the  dark  brown 
eyes,  the  coarse,  straight,  coal-black  hair,  almost  circular  in  section  (masses  of 
fair  hair  are  known  among  the  Buriats,  and  arc  yet  more  frequent  among  the 
Meshtsheriaks  of  Orenburg  and  Ufa,  and  brown-haired  Calmuck  children  are  often 
found),  the  small  amount  of  hair  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  especially  the  face,  the 
short,  often  bowed  legs,  the  large  and,  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  short  head,  the 
broad  face  with  flat  projecting  cheek-bones,  broad  and  depressed  nasal  bone,  eyes 
set  obliquely  with  narrow  opening,  projecting  upper  jaw,  strong  teeth.  Owing  to 
their  physical  strength,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Europeans,  their  slight  sensitiveness 
to  climatic  influences  and  bodily  pain,  their  acute  senses,  the  men  of  this  breed 
rank  among  the  most  capable  whom  the  earth  produces.  Front  their  movement 
in  the  open  air,  and  their  simple  but  strengthening  diet  of  milk  or  koumiss,  these 
wandering  herdsmen  acquire  broad  chests  and  wcli-dcvelopcd  muscles.  We  at 
once  meet  with  greater  variations  in  the  south.  In  North  Tibet,  Tibetans  and  true 
Mongolians  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished.  The  Tibetans  who  live  as  nomads 
south  of  the  Tang-la  chain,  and  pass  for  more  “genuine”  than  those  to  the  north, 
nearer  the  Tangutes,  are  more  slightly  built  and  darker  in  colour.  Their  noses 
arc  often  straight  and  fine,  their  check-bones  less  prominent.  Their  eyes  are  large 
and  black.  The  Tangutes  of  North  Tibet  arc  more  like  Mongols,  their  laces 
angular  and  unbeautiful,  their  long  lank  black  untidy  hair  hangs  down  to  their 
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may  travel  for  weeks  without  meetin 
of  the  mountain  crest  have  Buddhist 
chambers  of  which  a  noble  view  is  ”, 
The  physique  of  the  Turkic  race 
alteration  of  a  once  purer  type  I; 
belonged  to  the  Mongol  stock  ttt  the 
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constantly  being  joined  by  fugitives  and  exiles  from  East  Turkestan  ;  and  thus 
have  sprung  up  the  present  Tarim  people,  who  arc  distinguished  by  the  most 
extreme  variety  of  physiognomies.  One  finds  among  them  the  types  of  the  Sarts, 
the  Kirghises,  even  the  Tangutes  ;  now  and  then  a  completely  Eu  ropean  counte¬ 
nance,  rarely  a  Mongolian.  Prjevalsky  ascribed  the  fair  persons  whom  he  found 
here  to  the  residence  of  Russians  of  the  Old  Faith.  Stocks  and  small  races  of 
monotonous  and  poorly  -  furnished  regions  appear  as.  abnormal  forms.  The 
Kara-Kartshins  of  Lob-Nor  and  the  Tarim  people  of  medium  or  small  stature, 
weak  constitution  with  hollow  chest,  small  head,  prominent  cheek-bones  and  sharp 
chin,  scanty  beard,  everted  lips,  splendid  white  teeth,  but  skin  of  a  dark  sickly 
colour,  are  a  stock  that  has  come  down  in  the  world  and  is  on  the  road  to 
extinction. 

The  character  of  the  herdsmen  of  Central  Asia,  when  unadulterated,  is 
ponderous  eloquence,  frankness,  rough  good-nature,  pride,  but  also  indolence, 
irritability;  and  a  tendency  to  vindictiveness.  In  their  faces  is  often  a  good  share 
of  frankness  coupled  with  amusing  naivete.  Not  until  intercourse  became 
frequent  with  Chinese  on  the  one  hand,  Indians  and  Persians  on  the  other,  did 
cunning,  falsehood,  and  vanity  wax  great,  Where  agriculture  has  replaced 
nomadism,  industry  and  cleanliness  have  increased,  while  honesty  has  diminished. 
Then  courage  is  rather  a  sudden  blaze  of  pugnacity  than  cool  boldness.  Religious 
fanaticism  is  naturally  not  great.  Hospitality,  a  sacred  duty  among  the  1111- 
coirupted  Kirghises,  is  universal.  Their  quiet  retiring  style  of  intercourse  forms 
in  'lurkestan  a  great  contrast  to  the  loud  manner  of  their  Aryan  neighbours, 
whose  conversation  sounds  like  quarrelling.  The  Russians,  too,  have  on  the  whole 
uniavourablv  alfectcd  the  character  of  the  Kirghises,  who  ill  the  Orenburg  district 
are  now  the  superiors  of  their  teachers  in  wideawakeness  and  industry.  Every¬ 
body  has  always  found  the  Mongols  proper  more  sympathetic  and  simpler  than 
the  Chinese.  lender  Russian  and  Chinese  rule  they  have  laid  aside  their 
warlike,  rough  predatory  nature  in  a  higher  measure  than  the  Turkomans,  who, 
over  a  great  part  of  their  territory,  have  not  had  such  powerful  neighbours. 
The  old  empire  has  in  recent  times  been  most  seriously  threatened  by  risings, 
not  of  Mongols,  but  of  Panthays  and  Dungans. 

The  Tibetan  character  cannot  be  uniform.  Wo  are  reminded  of  Nachtigal's 
classical  picture  of  the  starveling  robbers  of  Tibesti  when  Prjevalsky  sets  the 
Tangutes  before  us  as  people  of  a  gloomy  and  morose  character,  who  though 
cowardly  arc  yet  dreaded  by  all  their  neighbours,  who  neither  laugh  nor  smile, 
whose  children  did  not  play  and  were  not  pert.  “  No  trace  of  conscience  exists  : 
they  arc  the  most  shameful  liars  and  deceivers.-'  He  believed  the  Mongols,  who 
assured  him  that  110  one  in  Tibet  was  any  better:  “  lhcir  souls  arc  as  black  as 
soot.”  We  will  not  attach  too  much  weight  to  the  verdict  ol  the  traveller  who 
only  made  acquaintance  with  part  of  the  country,  nor  to  that  of  the  Mongols,  to 
whom  the  Tangutes  are  a  menace  ;  but  recall  what  the  Abbe  Desgochns  snvs  ol 
the  Tibetans  at  Tatsian-lu  on  the  western  frontier  of  (..lima:  "Not  only  through 
their  imposing  appearance,  but  through  their  calm  seriousness,  the  maintenance 
of  exemplary  order  amid  the  shrieking  and  yelling  swarm  of  the  Chinese  town 
populace,  was  the  contrast  heightened  to  its  sharpest  limit.  I  hese  robust,  muscular 
figures  with  the  bronzed,  furrowed,  lean,  serious  laces  —  these  then  were  the 
‘savages 'of  the  Chinese.”  Yet  another  side  is  displaced  by  the  settled  tribes 
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patriarchs  of  Turks,  Chinese,  Russians,  Chazars,  under  the  names  of  Turk,  Chin, 
Rus,  and  Chazar.  Tutck  was  the  eldest  of  Turk’s  four  sons  ;  he  had  twins,  Tatar 
and  Mongol,  from  whom  spring  Tartars  and  Mongols.  Curiously  enough  the  two 
groups  are  not  kept  genealogically  apart,  but  freely  crossed.  But  these  indica¬ 
tions  refer  only  to  the  political  and  social  relations  in  which  Turks  and  Mongols 
stood  in  the  time  of  the  Jenghisides,  when  these  traditions  were  first  fixed  by 
writing.  The  Mongols  had  carried  away  with  them  great  hordes  of  Turks,  who 
afterwards  remained  under  their  rule  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  great  mass  of  Central 
Asiatic  peoples,  the  nature  of  their  dwelling-places  and  the  variety  of  historical 
influences  kept  them  apart  even  amid  the  closest  political  union.  This  separation 
lasts  to  our  day ;  the  Turks  have  fallen  under  Russian  dominion,  the  Mongols 
under  Chinese.  Still  earlier,  Islam  had  gained  the  former,  Buddhism  the  latter  ;  so 
that  the  religious  boundary  coincides  for  the  most  part  with  the  racial.  In  this 
frontier  territory,  at  Yangi  Hissar,  took  place  the  decisive  struggle  between 
Buddhism  and  Islam  for  domination  in  Asia.  From  the  first,  too,  the  Mongols 
united  their  destiny  closely  with  that  of  Tibet.  There  the  racial  boundary  can 
be  drawn  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  by  way  only  of  indication,  since  it 
has  retired  from  the  farthest  point,  the  Holang-shan,  west  of  Ning-hia,  to  which 
the  power  of  the  Tangutes  extended  it  at  the  time  of  their  greatness  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries. 

The  Tibetan  tribal  legend  knows  nothing  of  the  Turks.  In  the  beginning  a 
man  with  his  three  sons  roamed  incessantly  about  the  steppe.  The  country  was 
not  then  desert,  nor  poor,  nor  cold.  Trees  bore  the  most  splendid  fruits,  rice 
grew  of  itself,  and  the  tea-plant  luxuriated  in  the  fields  which  Buddha  in  later 
days  turned  into  stony  plains.  Then  the  father  died.  Each  son  wanted  to 
have  the  body,  to  bury  it  in  his  own  fashion  ;  this  was  the  first  quarrel.  The 
eldest  got  the  head,  went  eastward,  and  became  the  father  of  the  cunning  Chinese. 
The  second  was  content  with  the  limbs  of  the  deceased.  He  left  his  home  and 
settled  where  the  enormous  deserts  allowed  his  posterity,  the  Mongols,  room  enough 
to  move  about.  The  youngest  took  the  breast  and  the  stomach  ;  and  from  him 
are  descended  the  people  of  Tibet,  who  in  daily  intercourse  are  distinguished  by 
good  nature,  frankness,  and  cordial  feeling,  in  war  by  valour  and  courage. 

Vambery  has  endeavoured  to  turn  the  Turkic  languages  to  account  for  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  their  earlier  culture  in  the  way  which  has  borne  valuable  results 
for  the  Aryan  races.  If  the  Turkish  word  for  winter  is  derived  from  one  meaning 
a  “  snow  storm  ”  ;  if  “  cold  *  and  “  wind  ”  spring  from  the  same  radical  syllabic,  and 
original  words  are  found  for  snow-shoes  and  elks,  we  cannot  put  the  original 
home  of  the  Turks  very  far  to  the  south.  We  must  look  for  it  about  the  sources 
of  the  Angara  and  Yenissei,  the  Irtysh  and  the  Ob.  There  is  no  Turkish  word 
for  sea  or  river.  Flesh  was  the  chief  diet,  millet  the  chief  grain  ;  rice  and  sor¬ 
ghum  arc  expressed  by  borrowed  words.  Metal-working  was  probably  not  familiar 
to  the  ancient  Turks  ;  perhaps  they  got  it  first  from  the  Finnish-Ugrian  Altai 
people,  to  whom  have  been  ascribed  the  numerous  so-called  Guide  mines.  The 
names  for  lead  and  bronze  are  borrowed  from  the  Mongols. 

The  root-stock  of  the  Turkic  races,  when  we  first  catch  sight  of  it,  stands 
between  Finnish-Ugrian  stocks  in  the  north  and  Persian  in  the  south,  though 
further  north  than  in  later  times.  We  meet  with  the  name  Kirghis  in  Chinese 
reports  more  than  1000  years  old,  from  a  corner  of  Southern  Siberia  on  the 
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Among  the  Kurgans  of  South-West  Siberia  no  masonry  is  found  ;  but  corpses 
are  protected  by  roughly  hewn  or  unhewn  birch  sterns  laid  beside  and  over 
them.  The  skeletons  lie  with  the  head  to  the  east.  With  the  body  are  laid 
pieces  of  the  funeral  victim — the  tail  for  adults,  the  shoulder-blade  for  children  ; 
they  lie  at  the  head,  on  the  breast,  or  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  corpse. 
Weapons  and  ornaments,  occasionally  found,  are  poor  ;  the  former  of  bone  or  iron, 
the  latter  of  bone,  polished  quartz,  paste,  or  copper.  Remains  of  earthenware 
arc  rare  ;  one  vessel  of  birchwood  has  been  found.  Remains  of  woven  fabrics 
occur.  The  copper  is  cast,  bronze  is  entirely  absent.  The  mounds  are  circular, 
20  to  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  a  rule  only  18  inches  to  3  feet  high,  wholly  of 
heaped -up  earth.  Many  are  crowned  with  stone  figures,  or  babas ,  the  drapery 
of  which  seems  to  be  Mongol.  Pallas  traced  the  stone  figures  with  a  Mongol 
cast  of  countenance,  holding  a  pot  with  both  hands  in  front  of  them,  from  the 
Dnieper  and  Donetz  to  the  Kuban  and  Terek.  In  the  Volga  district  they  are 
scarce,  become  more  common  on  the  Irtysh,  and  turn  up  again  in  numbers  on  the 
Yenisei.  Near  Smeinogorsk  an  octagonal  tumulus  has  been,  found  containing  the 
corpse  of  a  horse  near  a  rectangular  one  with  a  human  corpse,  both  within  stone 
circles. 


§  13.  THE  MONGOLS  AND  THE  TURKIC  RACES 


MONGOL  and  Turk  originally  got  their  clothing-materials  from  their  herds. 
In  later  times  trade  has  been  always  more  and  more  introducing  woven  materials  ; 
native  industry  has  learnt  to  imitate  them,  and  on  the  one  side  Chinese,  on  the 
other  Persian,  fashion  has  materially  altered  them.  Only  in  tribes  so  conservative 
as  the  Cossack  Kirghises  is  the  glossy  skin  of  a  foal,  with  the  tail  left  on,  used  as 
an  overcoat.  Almost  as  simple  is  the  felt  gown  which  the  Tsaidam  Mongols, 
men  and  women,  wear  next  the  skin,  supplemented  only  in  winter  by  a  hide. 
Leather  breeches  are  conjmon  here,  but  rare  with  the  Turkomans.  Originally 
the  dress  of  the  nomads  showed  few  gradations  ;  rich  and  poor  wore  like  garments 
of  like  stuff.  This  similarity  of  clothing,  the  uniform  of  an  entire  tribe  like  the 
Kara-Kirghis,  gives  a  certain  effect  of  solidity,  imposing  to  an  outsider.  The 
U-sbek,  though  in  many  respects  he  has  become  like  his  Aryan  neighbour,  still 
sticks  to  coarse  strong  materials,  but  has  in  many  cases  been '.seduced  into  loud 
colours  ;  while  the  Kara-Kalpak  drapes  himself  in  uniform  brown.  So  the  riding 
nomad  keeps  to  tighter  clothes,  while  the  settlers  incline  to  bunched  and  floating 
robes  favoured  by  Mussulman  custom. 

The  kl, '.ala!  and  the  high  conical  sheep-skin  cap  arc  spread  throughout 
Central  Asia.  The  khalat  is  a  caftan  like  a  dressing-gown,  of  linen  in  summer, 
in  winter  of  fur,  wadded  material,  or  felt.  The  winter  khalats  of  rich  men  are 
usually  of  white  felt,  lined  and  bordered  with  costly  fur.  Women  also  wear  the 
khalat  when  they  go  out,  but  not  girt  like  the  men.  I  hey  hide  their  laces  with 


arc  found  frequently  in  the  ground  in  South  Russia,  where  innumerable  Tnitftf’. 
inroads  have  singed  across.  Beside  the  bow,  the  sling  is  used  by  the  Yografeof  1 
North  Thibet  as  a  favourite  long-range  weapon.  The  Mongolian  and  Tibetan 
guns  arc  of  Chinese  manufacture.  The  powder  is  ignited  by  a  match,  more 
rarely  by  a  flint,  and  a  rest,  often  made  from  a  pair  of  antelope’s  horns,  forms 
part  of  the  weapon.  Cattle-breeding  is  an  impulse  to  roaming,  and  for  those 
who  have  grown  rip  for  centuries  in  a  nomad  life  it  has  an  attraction  which 
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ceruin  enjoyments  which  he  passionately  pursues.  Catching  with  the  lMM>  to  a 
sport  to  which  the  more  enterprising  urge  each  other.  If  a  particular  horse  Js  to' 
he  caught  out  of  the  herd,  the  catcher  on  a  fresh  courser  presses,  noose  in  hand, 
into  the  herd,  which  may  number  200,  500,  even  1000  head.  The  horses  make 

the  object  in  view.  At  last,  however,  he  breaks  away.  The  Kalmuck  approaches 
his  prey  as  close  as  possible.  Across  country  goes  the  chase,  over  hill  and  level, 
through  bush  and  briar.  At  length  the  fugitive  is  overtaken,  and  the  noose  flies 
over  his  neck  ;  but  he  is  yet  far  from  captured.  The  line  often  breaks,  and  the 
pursuer  has  to  stoop  to  the  earth,  at  full  gallop,  to  pick  up  the  slip-knot  again. 
When  the  hunted  animal  is  at  last  so  exhausted  that  he  stops,  the  Kalmuck  leaps 
from  his  horse  to  the  ground  and  tries  to  approach  the  struggling  creature. 
Meanwhile  other  riders  come  up,  approach  cautiously  on  foot  from  both  sides,  and 
try  simultaneously  to  catch  the  horse  by  the  ears.  If  they  succeed,  the  halter  is 
put  on  without  much  difficulty.  Horse-racing  is  very  popular.  The  Tekke 
Turcomans  used  to  race  from  Geok  Tepe  to  Kizil  Arvat,  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
at  a  heat.  The  winner  got  twelve  camels,  the  second  eight,  and  so  on. 

Breeding  in  its  various  branches  is  unevenly  distributed  according  to  soil  and 
climate  ;  also  according  to. tribe  and  custom.  We  find  horses  bred  by  preference 
among  the  Kara-Kalpaks  north  of  the  Kuen  range,  cattle  on  the  Jaxartes  and 
in  the  Oxus  Delta,  sheep  among  the  neighbouring  Kirghises.  The  latter  are 

one  hundred,  to  one.  Twenty-five  sdiecp  to  a  tent  is  the  rule,  besides  two  or 
three  horses,  an  ox,  and  a  camel.  Among  the  Tibetan  herdsmen  horses  are  few, 
and  the  yaks  and  sheep  take  the  place  of  camels  and  oxen. 

Wherever  the  winters  are  hard,  cattle  do  less  well  than  the  other  animals  that 
pasture  on  the  steppe,  as  they  find  .it  hardest  to  scrape  their  food  clear  of  snow. 
They  are  also  inferior  to  camels,  horses,  and  sheep  in  their  power  of  going  without 
water.  Besides  their  flesh,  the  chief  use  of  them  is  that,  like  the  camels,  they  can 
carry  burdens.  Ox-caravans  are  a  mode  of  transport  which  in  the  Volga  steppes 
has  held  its  own  even  beside  the  steam-horse.  Cow's  milk  is  not  liked,  as  the 
real  koumiss  cannot  be  made  from  it.  We  find  cattle-breeding  in  a  better  position 
in  those  tracts  where  in  summer  the  herds  can  be  driven  into  the  mountains,  as 
in  Kohistan,  in  the  Altai,  in  the  Bashkir  districts  of  the  Oural.  Butter  is  made 
both  by  Mongols  and  Tibetans  in  a  fashion  that  renders  it  unpalatable  to 
Europeans.  The  butter  of  several  days  is  collected  with  all  its  impurities  and 
rolled  into  a  ball,  so  that  it  soon  becomes  rancid.  It  is  hardly  to  its  advantage 
that  it  is  an  article  of  trade,  with  the  Tibetans  indeed  a  medium  of  exchange,  like 
“  brick  "  tea  ;  for  in  that  case  it  has  passed  through  many  hands  before  it  comes 
to  table,  and  is  correspondingly  enjoyable.  “Our  Tibetan  muleteers,”  says 
Kreitner,  “often  carried  their  supply  of  butter  in  the  hairy  pockets  of  their 
travelling-furs.  When  we  stopped  at  an  inn  they  just  put  their  hand  into  their 
pocket,  and  threw  a  handful  of  sticky  butter  into  the  steaming  tea.”  Cheese,  dried 
in  small  balls  for  keeping,  is  especially  popular  with  Turcomans. 

The  most  important  articles  of  clothing  are  provided  by  the  sheep,  which  in 
number  exceed  all  the  other  domestic  animals  of  the  nomads.  Flocks  of  .2000 
owned  by  one  person  are  no  rarity  in  the  southern  Turcoman  steppes.  In  many 
parts  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia  sheep  alone  use  the  pastures  ;  and  a  flock  of  sheep 
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famine  appear.  In  about  every  "C 
occur,  sweeping  away  thousands 
watered  by  nature  ;  and  then  on 
richly  cultivated  in  arable  and  past 
well  tilled.  Even  in  the  interior  o 
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The  ancients  knew  of  nomads  in  the  Scythian  plains,  Agathyrsi  and 
Sauromatae,  who  lived  in  waggons,1  and  whom  they  called  Hamaxobii.  Towards 
the  end  of  last  century  Pallas  found  the  Kundurofsky  Tartars,  an  eastern  branch 
of  the  Nogays,  just  thinking  of  changing  their  basket-like  felt  tents,  which  in  their 
migration  were  loaded  upon  arabas  or  two-wheeled  carts,  drawn,  even  at  a  trot, 
by  small  light  fleet  oxen,  for  the  composite  tents  of  the  Kirghises  and  Kalmucks. 

The  Mongol  yaourts  frequently  stand  singly  or  in  scattered  groups,  while  the 
Kirghises  never  settle  without  founding  their  aoul.  In  the  same  way  the  North 
Tibetans,  thinly  strewn  as  they  are,  roam  and  dwell  at  times  in  little  hordes  of 
ten  tents  or  so.  Larger  permanent  localities  and  towns  are  naturally  only  to  be 
found  among  half-settled  nomads.  Thus  the  Kara-Kalpaks  live  temporarily 
at  Chimbai  in  the  Oxus  Delta,  the  permanent  population  of  which  consists  of 
traders,  priests,  and  craftsmen.  The  famous  old  names  of  towns  in  the  Oxus 
district  arc  Iranian  ;  but  there  are  also  old  Turkish  names  for  smaller  places  in 
this  region,  indicating  that  even  in  early  times  Turks  were  settled  among  the 
Iranic  population.  Names  of  this  kind  are  in  part  referable  to  the  old  residences 
of  tribal  chiefs,  as  we  find  to  this  day  among  the  Mongols.  Sites  like  Urga  are 
at  least  permanent  for  a  long  time,  though  not  towns  in  our  sense,  but  as  Regel 
says  of  Shikko  in  Ili,  assemblages  of  settlements,  depots,  bazaars,  forts. 

Characteristic  of  the  steppe  are  the  countless  ruins  of  towns,  sometimes  of 
considerable  extent.  In  the  middle  of  the  sandy  Kusuptchi  lie  the  ruins  of  a 
city  within  walls  more  than  5  miles  long  in  the  side  and  30  feet  or  more  high. 
Throughout  the  middle  course  of  the  Cherchen  Darya  we  find  traces  of  old  towns 
and  settlements  at  a  distance  of  3  to  10  miles  west  of  its  present  bed.  Even  in 
our  own  days  it  has  happened  that  settled  town-dwellers,  after  surrendering  fields, 
pastures,  rights  of  timber-felling,  to  the  encroaching  nomads,  have  ended  by 
abandoning  their  towns.  Thus  did  the  Karakalins  before  the  Akhal-Tekke 
Turcomans,  who  naturally  had  no  use  for  the  deserted  town.  Immediately  after 
the  fall  of  the  Akhal-Tekkes  Heyfelder  found  Karakali  like  a  modern  Pompeii. 
“  Fortress,  embankments,  walls,  towns,  canals,  bridges,  mud-walled  dwellings,  villas 
with  gardens,  barns,  courtyards,  stalls,  wells,  churches,  cellars,  mangers,  troughs, 
extensive  aqueducts  with  rivulets,  were  in  good  preservation,  but  no  man  was 
there.  There  •were  no  watchers,  no  domestic  animals.”  The  emigration  of  Jews 
and  Tartars  from  the  Crimea  after  it  was  seized  by  the  Russians  left  whole  towns 
empty  ;  Mankup  was  still  unpeopled  in  1800. 

Important  passages  and  mountain  passes  were  formerly  closed  by  earthworks 
and  walls,  as  at  Perekop.  Small  forts  of  fascines  and  earth  are  placed  near  every 
Mongol  encampment  in  Tsaidam,  to  receive  the  herds  when  the  Kara-Tangutes 
arc  raiding.  Deserted  fortifications  of  this  kind  recall  some  circular  “camps”  of 
our  own  country.  Such  is  a  fortress  of  the  mountain  Kalmucks  on  an  isolated  hill 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Chela.  Long  lines  of  earthworks  tell  in  all  stcppc-countrics 
of  the  nomads’  fights  among  themselves  and  with  the  settlers.  One  of  the  most 
northerly  lines  runs  from  Zimbirsk  by  Kursk  to  Atcmar,  a  second  has  been 
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continued  from  Pens*  to  Taniboff ;  both  were  intended  to  defend  Moscow  again*! 
Tartar  incursions.  The  most  famous  structure  of  this  kind  is  the  Great  WaH  of 
China,  which  enclosed  the  old  China  from  the  Upper  Hoang-ho  to  the  sea.  To¬ 
day  its  place  is  taken  by  a  broad  belt  of  husbandmen,  emigrants  from  China,  who 
form  a  far  more  effective  defence  to  the  northern  Chinese  provinces,  by  squeezing 
the  Mongols  out  of  the  most  fertile  places  of  abode,  reducing  their  numbers, 
breaking  up  their  organisation,  and  abo.vc  all  their  spirit  of  enterprise. 

Laborious  stone  structures  arc  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the  modern  inhabitants. 

The  road  hewn  in  the  rock  along  the  YVashanzai  valley  belongs  to  generations 

long  gone  by.  Indeed,  a  place  on  the  Zarafshan  is  called  Tashkuprink,  “stone- 

bridge,”  where  one  now  crosses  by  a  bridge  of  wood.  The  stone  bridges  of 

ancient  date  are  often  in  much  better  preservation  than  recent  wooden  bridges. 
The  legends  of  Iskander  (Alexander),  woven  round  so  many  works  of  antiquity 
which  transcend  the  achievement,  nay  the  design,  of  the  men  of  to-day,  are 
attached  also  to  the  remains  of  stone  bridges  by  places  now  insignificant,  like 
Termez  on  the  Amou. 

Next  to  cattle-breeding,  trade  is  the  most  important  economic  activity  of  the 
steppe.  Products  for  sale  are  furnished  by  cattle-breeding,  by  the  chase,  by 
stone  and  root-hunting,  and  among  the  Turcomans  by  the  feeble  industry  of  the 
women  who  weave  carpets.  Even  the  ancients  knew  of  the  Scythian  fur-trade  as 
carried  on  from  time  immemorial.  In  return  the  nomad  has  his  wants  ;  in  the 

materials,  weapons,  and  ammunition.  Hence  at  the  most  advanced  posts. we  find 
traders,  mostly  Chinese,  going  about  the  country,  some  as  pedlars,  some,  called 
by  the  Russians  slobodes,  starting  from  permanent  depots  as  far  as  Turkestan, 
where  they  come  into  touch  with  Indians  and  Arabs.  Individual  tribes  have 
trade  relations  at  particular  spots,  whence  in  course  of  time  closer  connections 
have  grown  up.  Thus  the  Tartars  of  Shugnan  look  after  the  Kara-Kirghises  of 
the  Pamir  at  the  pasturing  season,  while  these  turn  up  in  Shugnan  in  the  autumn 
to  get  salt  in  exchange  for  their  corn. 

The  whole  of  Mongolia  retains  a  colonial  character,  because  the  large 
genuinely  Chinese  emporia,  which  at  the  same  time  are  fortresses,  keep  close  to 
the  frontier,  serving  to  protect  the  country  in  their  rear,  and  to  promote  its  traffic. 
Any  others  appear  merely  as  advanced  posts  which  are  easily  abandoned,  to 
spring  up  with  equal  ease  in  more  favourable  spots.  Five  frontier  marts  form  as 
it  were  a  belt  of  fortresses  round  the  north  and  west  frontier  of  China,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  base  of  trade  operations  in  the  steppe  and  beyond.  Of  these 
Kalgan  is  pure  Chinese,  while  Kuku-koto  is  distinctly  Central  Asiatic  in  style  of 
building  and  in  population.  Sheliol  again,  owing  to  the  frequent  stay  there  of 
the  Chinese  court,  more  Chinese.  From  Kalgan  the  traffic  goes  to  Urga  in 
North  Mongolia  ;  from  Kuku-koto  to  Kobdo  in  North-West  Mongolia.  On  the 
old  northern  frontier  of  the  empire,  towards  its  western  part,  we  come  to  Ning-hia 
on  the  Upper  Hoang-ho,  in  a  sheltered  situation  at  the  starting-point  of  a  native 
colonisation  which,  two  centuries  before  Christ,  had  occupied  with  military 
colonies  the  “  Land  of  the  Entrances,”  that  wonderful  line  of  oases  between  the 
Himalaya  and  the  Altai  ;  the  most  natural  road  across  Asia,  and  therefore  from  , 
the  earliest  times  the  bed  in  which  has  flowed  a  great  stream  of  national  migration 
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trading  towns  in  a  grand  style,  spreading  Chinese  culture  to  the  Altai  and  the 
Pamir.  What  Ning-hia  is  on  the  north-west,  Si-ning  is  on  the  west.  It  is  the 
medium  of  traffic  with  Tibet  and  India,  and  its  trade  was  once  even  greater  than 
that  of  Ning-hia.  In  the  last  century  the  Jesuits  found  Armenian  Catholics  here, 
and  the  fame  of  the  town  has  gone  abroad  in  the  bazaars  of  East  Turkestan.  In 
these  colony-towns  the  most  manifold  industries  have  grown  up. 

With  the  roads,  the  places  lying  on  them  are  naturally  exposed  to  great 
fluctuations  of  trade.  The  caravan-road  from  Kiakhta  through  the  Gobi  desert, 
important  for  the  peaceable  contact  of  Mongols  with  Europeans,  and  for  the 
traffic  between  China  and  Europe,  in  active  use  till  the  middle  of  this  century,  has 
now  a  diminished  traffic,  since  the  Russians  have  steadily  been  bringing  more  and 
more  tea  by  sea  to  Odessa,  or  from  Hankow  to  Tien-tsin,  and  thence  overland 
to  Irkutsk,  whither  the  Kiakhta  custom-house  has  been  transferred.  Maimatchin 
in  China,  and  Kiakhta  in  Russia  will  still  always  remain  important  as  the  points 
of  transit  of  a  considerable  traffic,  even  if  a  new  and  shorter  caravan-road  comes 
to  be  adopted  through  Mongolia  from  Chindant  in  the  Trans-Baikal  direct  to 
Dola  Nor.  In  many  winters  the  road  across  the  Gobi  desert  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  fact  that'the  Mongols  who  keep  up  the  postal  connections  have  to 
stray  with  their  beasts  far  from  the  usual  road  owing  to  lack  of  fodder. 

Among  the  more  remote  tribes  a  vigorous  many-sided  domestic  industry  is  still 
found.  Even  the  poor  dwellers  on  the  Tarim  spin  and  -weave  wool,  and  produce 
a  textile  fibre  of  their  own  from  the  condyr  plant,  treating  it  like  flax.  The 
women  spin  on  a  peculiar  distaff,  and  weave  a  stout  linen  from  the  yarn  on  a 
simple  loom.  Simple  as  the  spindle — merely  a  stick  with  a  small  stone  attached — 
and  loom  are,  the  productions  of  them  among  the  more  advanced  tribes  are  manifold. 
Linen,  rather  loosely  woven,  but  prettily  bleached,  kerchiefs  having  the  ends 
ornamented  with  red  woollen  stuffs,  and  handsome  festival  garments  embroidered 
with  silk,  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  industry  and  cleverness  of  the  Tekke  women, 
whose  carpets  and  camel-bags  of  many  colours,  blue  and  violet  alone  being 
absent,  are  to-day  an  important  article  of  commerce.  The  Turcoman  women 
weave  from  the  very  soft  hair  of  camel  foals  the  silk-like  material  called  agari , 
which  is  sold  in  Persia  for  its  weight  in  gold.  They  know  how  to  knit  gloves  as 
well  as  how  to  make  quilts.  In  this  respect  the  Mongol  women  are  far  behind 
their  more  westerly  kinsfolk.  Their  mode  of  making  silk  threads  into  coloured 
ribbons  without  a  shuttle  should  be  called  rather  plaiting  than  weaving.  Peculiar 
to  the  nomads  is  the  extensive  manufacture  of  felt  from  camel’s  hair  and  sheep’s 
wool.  It  is  laid  in  layers,  damped,  rolled  with  the  hands,  and  finally  trodden. 
White,  natural  coloured,  and  flowered  felts  are  made,  and  used  in  quantities  for 
tent-coverings,  capes,  stockings,  and  among  the  poorer  people  for  other  parts  of 
the  clothing.  Among  the  Kirghis  tribes,  with  their  wealth  of  flocks,  leather  forms 
a  large  item  of  export  to  Russia  and  the  Khanates  ;  but  from  want  of  a  powerful 
tan,  it  is  incompletely  prepared.  The  hides  are  softened  in  a  fluid  of  which  dried 
cheese  forms  an  ingredient,  flour  and  salt  being  mixed  with  it.  Every  kind  of 
skin  and  hide  has  its  special  application.  Water-skins  are  of  goat’s  leather, 
koumiss-skins  of  horschide  ;  yargak  or  smooth  basil  serves  as  clothing,  as  also  do 
the  skins  of  horses  and  those  of  camel-foals  with  their  soft  hair.  For  one  ot  the 
great  vats  in  which  the  koumiss  is  fermented  the  Kirghis  use  lour  horsehides. 
Where  wood  is  found,  the  herdsman  carves  endless  useful  objects  from  it.  'I  he 
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and  other  objects  of  religious  art  from  Tibet,  Islam  prohibits  the  manufacture  of 
such  things  by  the  Mussulman  Turcomans;  these  latter  excelling  in  the  ornamenting 
of  women’s  clothing  with  coloured  thread,  lace,  and  beads,  in  the  manufacture  of 
"  capons,  above  all  in  the  polychromatic  weaving  of  East  Central  Asia,  obviously 
derived  from  Persian  and  Indian  teaching.  The  nomad  Turks  of  Persia  furnish 
manj-  of  the  more  simple  carpets  of  commerce. 

The  work  of  the  house  or  tent  is  a  burden  as  heavy  as  slavery  on  most 
Mongol  and  Kirghis  women.  The  men  are  so  lazy  that  even  among  the 
Turcomans  one  cannot  speak  of  any  fair  division  of  labour.  All  duties  within 
the  tent  are  laid  on  the  wife.  Even  in  pitching  the  tent  she  is  employed  ;  she 
must  manufacture  felt  and  cords  for  the  tent,  and  look  after  fuel.  When  there  is 
any  agriculture  the  woman  tills,  sows,  and  reaps  ;  nay,  she  often  has  even  to 
saddle  and  bridle  the  horses,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  saddle  and  weapons,  and 
even  to  brew  the  spirit  on  which  her  lord  and  master  gets  drunk.  The  man’s 
work  is  to  tend  the  herds,  to  fight,  and  to  thieve.  Kirghis  girls  indeed  watch  the 
sheep  at  night  when  it  is  considered  easy,  but  not  by  day ;  and  if  a  woman  is 
complaining-  of  her  husband,  she  says  :  “  He  treats  me  badly,  he  makes  me  mind 
the  sheep  in  the  daytime.”  The  duty  of  looking  after  sick  animals,  especially 
calves,  falls  on  the  women.  Besides  this  material  overloading,  their  position  is 
morally  inferior.  “  Women’s  advice  is  only  good  for  women,”  says  a  Kirghis 
proverb.  A  new-born  boy  is  greeted  with  joy  and  pride,  while  the  arrival  of  a 
girl  is  felt  as  a  misfortune,  not  to  say  a  burden.  The  Uigur  verses — 

Belter  a  girl  came  not  to  the,  birth  or  living  did  not  stav  ; 

If  underground  she  go  when  born,  it  is  better  so. 

And  the  birth-feast  and  the  burial-feast  shall  be  kept  on  the  self-same  day 

are  hard  but  true  and  in  the  judgment  of  most  Asiatics  profoundly  justified. 

Few  nomad  tribes  are  so  consistent  professors  of  Islam  as  to  persist  in  keeping 
the  women  apart  from  the  men.  Uncovered  faces  are  the  rule,  veils  the  exception. 
Under  the  cover  of  certain  forms  and  formalities,  unmarried  women  even  go  about 
frequently  with  a  freedom  which  may  go  far,  so  long  as  no  results  are  visible  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  young  men  of  the  tribe,  or  so  long  as  their  intercourse 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  aotd,  which  is  held  far  worse.  The  use 
of  abortive  medicines  is  widespread  and  tolerated.  This  immorality,  together 
with  the  celibacy  of  the  lamas,  has  doubtless  its  share  in  causing  the  small  increase 
in  the  population  of  many  a  Central  Asiatic  people.  Exogamy  is  strictly  observed 
among  the  Kirghiscs  ;  men  fetch  their  brides  from  another  community,  often  700 
versts  away  and  further. 

Betrothal  takes  place  long  before  the  marriageable  age,  and  the  halyni  01- 
bridal  present,  though  treated  as  a  present,  is  in  reality  the  purchase-price  of  the 
bride  ;  as  appears  most  clearly  from  the  fact  that  among  the  Mongols  poor  people 
who  cannot  afford  it  have  to  work  for  their  wives  like  Jacob.  Betrothals  when 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  still  both  in  the  cradle  occur  even  at  this  day  among 
the  Kirghises,  and  the  formalities  which  the  bridegroom’s  father  employs  towards 
the  bride’s  father  in  urging  the  suit  arc  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  adults’ 
wooing.  The  former  goes  with  his  nearest  kinsfolk  to  the  nluss  of  the  bride,  ami 
talks  with  her  father  of  indifferent  matters,  at  last,  approaching  him  with  a  dram 
of  brandy  and  a  pipe  filled  and  ready  for  lighting,  and  opening  his  suit.  Among 
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thl,  Kizil  tribe  of  the  Tomsk  Kirghises,  which  clings  with  conspicuous  staunchness 
to  ancient  custom,  the  bridegroom’s  father  used  even  twenty  years  ago  to  speak 
as  follows:  “  If  the  water  overflows  thy  dwelling,  I  will  be  a  firm  dam  ;  if  the 
wind  blows  into  thy  dwelling  I  will  be  a  sheltering  wall  ;  if  thou  call  me  1  will 
run  up  like  a  dog;  if  thou  strike  me  on  the  head,  1  will  come  into  thy  house  and 
be  thy  kinsman”  |  Reception  and  consumption  of  the  brandy  and  the  tobacco 
imply  acceptance!”  Then  the  whole  company  discusses  the  knlym ,  and  however 
tender  may  be  the  years  of  the  pair  that  are  to  be  linked  together,  the  date  of 
the  wedding  is  debated  with  energy.  The  price  is  naturally  fixed  at  so  many 
head  of  cattle,  most  usually  horses  ;  one  camel  being  worth  five  mares,  one  two 
or  three  camels,  one  courser,  etc.  Guns,  hunting  eagles,  and  so  on  are  also  thrown 
in.  A  hundred  mares  is  a  considerable  kalym ,  none  would  amount  to  less  than 
twenty-seven.  By  strict  custom  also  the  youthful  bridegroom  has  every  time  he 
visits  his  bride  to  make  her  numerous  presents.  In  1S6S  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  gave  Kirghis  brides  the  right  of  withdrawing  from  wedlock  with  bridegrooms 
to  whom  they  had  been  engaged  in  extreme  youth.  In  that  case  the  parents 
had  to  pay  back  the  kalym  with  a  penalty  of  nine  head  of  cattle  in  addition. 
The  Kirghises  long  kept  this  law  concealed  from  the  women  ;  but  when  it  was  at 
length  published,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  volost- court  for  the  district  'of  Ust- 
Kamenogorsk  in  Semipalatinsk,  eleven  girls  appeared  before  the  judge  to  inform 
him  that  they  did  not  want  to  marry  the  men  to  whom  they  were  betrothed. 
Formerly  if  a  woman  wished  to  be  free  from  her  husband,  she  had  to  run  away 
from  him  three  times.  If  it  was  then  established  upon  inquiry  that  the  husband 
had  ill-treated  his  wife,  the  marriage  was  dissolved.  The  most  lax  marriages  are 
among  the  Tarim  people,  who  through  wretchedness  have  lost  their  self-respect. 

When  means  are  forthcoming,  the  wooing  of  an  adult  bride  is  attended  with 
even  more  extensive  festivities.  The  kinsmen  of  the  bridegroom  who  do  the 
wooing  are  entertained  for  days  together  ;  partaking  on  the  last  day  of  a  breast 
of  mutton  from  a  special  dish,  as  a  sign  of  the  indissolubility  of  the  contract. 
At  these  carouses  every  kind  of  practical  joke  is  played  on  the  wooers,  even  their 
departure  being  hindered  by  the  women  of  the  aoul,  who  put  their  harness  out  of 
order,  sticking  bones  under  the  saddle  or  in  the  horses’  tails.  Many  things,  even 
the  custom  that  the  youngest  wooer  has  to  steal  a  cup  and  bring  it  home  with 
him,  show  traces  of  marriage  by  capture.  The  same  carouses  with  similar  games 
and  jokes  are  repeated  when  the  bride’s  kinsmen  pay  a  return  visit  to'  the- bride¬ 
groom’s  village  ;  and  as  the  bride  was  invisible  before,  so  is  the  bridegroom  now. 
These  visits  are  repeated,  the  kalym  being  gradually  discharged  the  while,  till  the 
price  of  the  marriage  has  been  paid.  Then  the  wooers  make  their  last  trip  to 
the  bride’s  aoul,  on  which  occasion  the  bridegroom  accompanies  them,  but  remains 
at  some  distance  in  the  open  country,  often  in  a  tent,  till  the  bride  is  hidden. 
Now  follow  amoebean  songs  all  night,  between  the  lads  and  maidens  of  the  aoul , 
the  former  remaining  outside  the  yaourt  of  the  bride’s  father,  the  latter  inside. 
Not  until  two  parties  have  been  formed,  one  trying  to  bring  the  bride  out  of  her 
hiding-place,  the  other  to  keep  her  back,  and  the  former,  conquerors  in  the  mock 
battle,  have  brought  her  back  on  a  carpet  into  her  father’s  yaourt ,  do  the  women 
invite  the  bridegroom  in,  to  visit  his  bride.  Paying  a  copious  tribute  of  presents  < 
to  the  ladies  of  the  aoul ,  the  bridegroom  enters  the  bride’s  tent,  seeing  her  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion,  and  remains  some  days  alone  with  her.  On 
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ttfe  to  see  that  this  often  makes  the  distinction,  always  difficult,  of  families 
and  CJ»S- quite  impossible,  and  that  these  great  differences  occur  in  the  stale - 
Bflents  of  the  number  of  clans.  From  clans  and  stocks  grows  up  the  tribe,  which 
the  Mongols  call  uluss,  the  Turks  uruk.  Tribes,  perhaps  formerly  united  in 
one,  are  subordinated  one  to  another  by  peculiar  conditions  of  subjection.  Thus 
the  Yograis  and  Golyks  of  North  Tibet  form  a  single  subdivision  of  the  Tangutes, 
but  live  in  separate  territories  ;  and  the  former  recognise  no  lord  of  their  own 
blood,  but  regard  the  chief  of  the  Golyks  as  such.  ‘  The  poor  Jatak  Kirghiscs 
are  by  ancient  law  treated  as  serfs  by  those  of  their  nation  who  still  “dwell 
on  the  steppe  ;  and  In  former  times  the  rape  of  Jatak  girls  by  Kirghiscs  of  the 

Important  as  is  the  clan  organisation  for  the  cohesion  of  society,  it  is  of 
little  significance  from  a  political  point  of  view.  Revolts  from  chiefs  of  the  tribe, 
and  appointments  of  strangers  to  that  high  post,  arc  not  uncommon  while  the 
head  of  the  clan  stands  immovably  secure.  The  clan  chiefs  formerly  served  the 
tribal  chief  as  first  among  his  equals.  The  Kara-Kirghises,  of  all  Turkic  peoples 
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princes,  adopting  Chinese  ways  and  in  the  pay  of  China.  The  greater  chiefs 
have  married  into  the  Chinese  Imperial  family.  Kang*-hi  set  up  a  special  Mongol 
tribunal  over  these  princes  in  Pekin,  which  took  over  their  power  of  life  and  death. 
Beside  this,  there  is  in  the  capital  a  special  government  office  for  Mongolian 
attairs,  significantly  called  also  the  colonial  office.  This  has  to  attend  to  all 
questions  throughout  the  vast  Chinese  possessions  between  Russia  and  India 
w  hich  are  carried  to  headquarters.  Lastly,  the  Chinese  utilize  the  nomad  chiefs 
in  their  own  interest  in  this  wise;  after  the  same  method  as  has  borne  them 
so  good  fruit  in  Manchuria,  when  they  settle  they  rent  the  land  from  the  Mongol 
grandees,  and  lend  them  money  or  goods,  by  the  help  of  which  they  soon  become 
owners  of  the  land.  The  consideration  that  the  bustling,  growing  Chinese 
population  pays  them  more  abundant  taxes  than  their  own  scanty  and  lazy 
Mongol  subjects,  makes  them  yet  more  inclined  to  this  arrangement.  Where  the 
Chinese  do  not  appear  as  peaceable  settlers,  as  in  the  steppe  south  of  Ala-Shan 
or  in  the  Tangute  country,  they  are  held  of  small  political  value.  In  North 
Mongolia  some  princes,  by  forbidding  the  foundation  of  families,  formed  the 
idea  of  setting  a  barrier  to  Chinese  extension,  which  could  not  be  wholly  broken 
down  by  the  irregular  connections  formed  by  Chinese  with  Mongol  women.  Even 
at  Urga,  where  politically  they  are  decidedly  the  masters,  the  merchants  are 
confined  to  a  special  Chinese  town. 

The  relations  of  the  Turcomans  to  Persia  and  the  Central  Asiatic  khanates, 
so  long  as  these  had  any  political  power,  were  similar.  Great  part  of  the  nomads 
were  successfully  made  sedentary  and  therefore  peaceful.  Russia  has  with 
greater  energy  carried  out  the  same  task  in  regard  to  all  the  Turkic  peoples 
north  of  the  Attrek  and  the  Upper  Oxus,  and  thereby  has  contributed  most 
largely  to  restrain  the  nomads  who  once  threatened  all  Europe  and  Western 
Asia.  She  has  cleverly  made  use  of  the  old  enmity  between  Mongols  and  Turks, 
by  attaching  the  Kalmucks  to  herself,  and  employing  them  against  the  Tartars. 


4.  THE  TIBETANS.1 

tile-breeding  ;  agriculture  —  Capacity  io 
{Golyks  and  Yograis),  Dalcls — Govern1 


THE  Tibetans  of  both  sexes  wear  a  long  coat  with  sleeves  like  a  caftan,  girt 
about  the  loins.  It  is  made  of  wool  in  summer,  of  sheep-skin  covered  with  some 
coloured  material  in  winter.  The  skin  hangs  like  a  bag  over  the  girdle.  Men 
often  let  the  right  sleeve  hang  down,  so  that  the  arm  and,  part  of  the  breast 
remain  uncovered  even  in  hard  frost.  The  skin  of  the  sheep’s  thigh  is  worn 
in  place  of  trousers.  Tibetan  nomads  have  no  shirts  ;  they  sleep  naked  in  their 
tents  on  a  sheet  of  felt,  with  their  coats  thrown  over  them.  The  foot-gear 
consists  of  long  boots  of  a  coarse  woollen  fabric  with  leather  soles,  an  excellent 
protection  against  cold.  Both  sexes  wear  caps  of  sheep-skin  or  fox-skin  ;  but 
at  times  also  a  fillet  of  red  woollen  cloth.  Various  small  properties,  and  in  the 


lainly  the  rough  turquoises  which  appear  in 
-■  Indian  love  of  finery  has  emended  w 
Id  and  silversmiths  work  is  more  frequent' 
Iways  armed.  Every  man  carries  at  least 
□n  possible,  a  firearm  also.  The  Chinesd 
I  frontier.  After  the  Chinese  model  the 
a  stopper.  Swords  are  often  of  handsome 
iccc  of  red  coral  or  a  turquoise.  While 
ies,  describe  the  Tibetans  as  superior  in 
jsed  to  war,  Russian  travellers  found  them 


as  great  cowards  as  other  Asiatics,  handling  their  weapons  carelessly,  and  using 
pebbles  as  bullets  for  lack  of  lead.  We  are  reminded  of  the  Tibetan  herdsmen’s 


ing  ;  and  with  the  sling  they  attack 
irally  they  easily  frighten  the  badly- 
-leaders,  who,  plundered  or  squeezed 
the  Tibetan  frontier,  have  no  doubt  done 
Tibetans.  Wherever  the  yak  is  found, 


harness  him  in  front  of  their  waggons.  Yak  and  mutton,  often  raw,  form  the 


chief  articles  of  food.  The  meat  is  followed  by  tea,  pounded  in  stone  mortars 
and  boiled  in  copper  kettles,  to  which  milk  and  butter  in  great  quantity  are 
added.  Another  favourite  food  is  peeled  barley  with  taryk  or  boiled  milk  turned 
sour.  Pundit  Nain  Singh  saw  in  Khorsan,  at  a  height  of  14,500  feet,  large  stone 
dishes  in  which  the  Champas  prepare  a  soup  of  meal,  which  with  milk,  cheese, 
and  butter  represents  the  chief  of  their  diet.  Spirituous  drinks  are  made  from 
fermented  milk  and  barley  infusion.  Three  hundred  brood-mares  are  kept  on 
pasture-lands  not  far  from  Lassa,  from  whose  milk  is  prepared  a  spirit  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  Among  the  Ladakis  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  legislate  against  the  use  of  spirits.  Their  sourish  beer  made  without  hops  is 


In  Southern  Tibet  alone,  in  spite  of  its  elevation,  is  agriculture  still  found. 
Barley,  according  to  Nain  Singh,  is  grown  in  Tibet  up  to  15,000  feet.  No 
sooner  is  the  Chang-tang  or  Northern  Plain  reached  than  one  is  in  the  midst  of 
nomads  ;  and  further  north  great  part  of  the  country  is  uninhabited.  Agriculture 
does  not  reappear  till  the  Kuku-Nor  district.  A  pundit  who  travelled  from 
Lassa  to  the  Tania  range  in  the  first  half  of  his  journey  passed  some  7000  tents, 
while  in  the  second  half,  on  the  Chang-tang,  he  found  the  country  uninhabited. 
Five  horsemen,  probably  brigands,  and  a  caravan  from  Mongolia  to  Lassd  were 
all  the  human  beings  whom  he  met.  Prjevalsky  too  notes  the  complete  absence 
of  mankind  in  a  tract  500  miles  wide  at  an  altitude  of  14,000  to  16,000  feet. 
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Nepaulcse  invasions.  Beside  the  political  sovereignty,  China  has  also  the 
economic  preponderance.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  communication — it  takes 
three  months  to  get  from  Lassa  to  Sining — it  has  managed  to  exclude  all  other 
powers  from  the  markets  of  Tibet.  In  the  frontier  districts  of  Szchuan  numerous 
Chincse-Tibetan  half-breeds  are  found  who  are  despised  by  the  pure  Tibetans. 
Tibetan  women  are  glad  to  marry  Chinese  traders  and  soldiers.  The  Tibetan 
mandarins  in  Batang  wear  Chinese  dress  and  speak  Chinese  fluently,  just  as 
Chinese  is  also  the  language  of  civilization  and  trade  throughout  the  frontier  districts 
in  spite  of  the  numerical  preponderance  of  Tibetans  in  the  larger  frontier  towns  like 
Tatsian-Iu.  On  the  other  hand,  regular  immigration  from  China  into  Tibet  has 
not  up  to  now  had  as  free  play  as  into  Mongolia,  the  Chinese  authorities  seeming 
to  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  transference  of  large  masses  of  people.  The 
Tibetans  themselves  are  obviously  not  lacking  in  self-esteem,  which  their  possession 
of  the  holy  city  of  Buddhism  tends  to  nourish.  Hence,  although  they  hold 
towards  China  the  position  rather  of  subjects  than  of  allies,  they  are  jealous  of  the 
influence  of  that  power,  even  looking  down  upon  the  Chinese  as  unclean  ;  and 
naturally  even  more  jealous  of  western  nations  who  at  this  very  time  are  wishing 
to  open  the  roads  into  Tibet  to  their  trade  and  therewith  to  their  explorers.  Our 
comprehension  of  the  ethnological  conditions  of  Central  Asia,  India,  and  Further 
India  cannot  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  so  long  as  vast  territories,  wherein  so 
many  threads  of  Asiatic  race-origins  and  so  many  roads  traversed  by  Asiatic 
race-movements  intersect,  remain  in  unexplored  obscurity. 


§  15.  THE  PEOPLES  OF  INDIA  IN  GENERAL 


WiIE>i  on  the  occasion  of  a  census  in  India  in  the  year  187 1  an  attempt  was 
made  to  group  the  races  of  the  peninsula  according  to  their  numerical  strength 
they  were  distributed  into  1 10  millions  of  cross-breeds,  41  of  Mohammedans 
iS  of  aboriginal  non- Aryan  stocks,  and  16  of  pure  Aryans;  1 S  5  millions  in  all.1 
This  motley  classification  shows  the  difficulty  of  keeping  apart  the  races  in  a 
country  into  which  for  centuries  the  nations  have  flowed  from  the  most  various 
quarters,  have  mingled,  and  have  modified  themselves  under  new  conditions.  The 
fact  that  Mussulmans  are  ranked,  as  a  great  national  group,  with  races,  is  a 
confession  of  the  impossibility  of  separating  their  racial  elem'ents  ;  and  the  same 
is  shown  by  the  great  number  of  cross-breeds.  The  simple  hypothesis  that  into 
the  aboriginal  dark  negroid  stocks  an  irruption  took  place  first  of  Aryans,  then  of 
partly  Mongolic  Mohammedans,  who  in  some  cases  pushed  the  original  inhabitants 
before  them  to  south  and  west,  in  others  formed  mixed  races,  in  any  case 
involves  no  such  difficulties.  But  every  attempt  to  go  any  further  leads  up  to 
the  task  of  carefully  setting  out  the  distinctions,  like  Mantcgaz/a’s  distribution 


on  the  chin  only ;  while 
-growing  hair.  Stature  is 
is  kind.  In  the  Western 
es,  brown  and  yellow,  who 


IraadkaaiSStB  of  the  Indus  as  far  as  t' 
perhaps  <6rte  of  the  purest  stamps  of 
'Hindoo.  They  are  stalwart  and 
I.  lovers  of  liberty,  frank-hearted  ;  wit’ 
■  Their  caste-system  and  their  langi 
Indian  influences. 

For  Europeans,  the  gipsy,  when 
representative  of  the  average  hybr: 
There  are  lighter  elements  in  the  pc 
held  in  horror  by  the  Hindoos — bt 
of  Europe.  Misled  by  the  affinities 
formed  far  too  Germanic  an  idea  o: 
lowlands  of  Indus  and  Ganges.  N 
contrast  to  the  darker  natives  ;  and 


s  group  in  Central 
lio  call  themselves 
and  ..whose  sole 


CSStti-^fia  Bengal  to  denote  the 
JHtaft  flsy  fed  on  meat  and  n 
plains,  They  seem  to  have  made 
atlil.  to  have  spread  gradually  alon 
"P|  This  immigration  was  not  an  event 
.»£  seventh  eent'ury  B.C.  an  inroad  of  n. 
•J,  placei  It  is  possible  that  these  Inc 
1;  been  taken  by  the  Aryan  immigr 
!  has  been  expressed  that  Buddha’s  c 
An  increased  influx  of  the  Scythi 
the  progress  of  Buddhism,  and  renc 
side  of  the  Indian  frontier  as  a  Sc 
northern  form  of  Buddhism  comic 
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{$  light,  as  compared  with  the  neighbour 
tools  had  more  of  European  dexterity 
«  ambition. 

This  trait,  want  of  spirit  and  laz 
:  to  the  point  of  apathy.  The  Indian 
!  His  best  points  lie  in  the  direction  of 
however,  does  not  exclude  outbreaks 
despotic  severity  towards  human  being, 
towards  animals  enjoined  by  his  relig 
but  harder  and  more  warlike.  Everyi 
particularly  in  the  west.  Southern  In< 
caste  of  the  Nairs,  who  have  now  degi 
I  Carnatic  inherited  the  qualities  of  bol 
were  distinguished  for  their  loyalty  a 
who  are  betrothed  over  a  sword.  E 
scended  to  the  lowest  stage  in  the  rent 
power.  But  the  most  doughty  men-a 
belong  to  the  mountaineers  in  the  nort 
and  centre.  Rajpoots,  Sikhs,  Mahratt; 
enemies  of  the  British,  afterwards  thei 
ance  of  Mussulmans  in  the  Indian  a 
,  i  had  thus  a  substantial  ground.  Thi 
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t!«  iudiaf"  tyPC’  eSpCCia"y  in  female  ;  but  the  repetition  of  it 

,  btttefefet  flabby  forms.  Much  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  delineation  of 
bodily /ornament  than  to  that  of  the  body  i  tself ;  we  found  the  same  curious 
fetriency  m  the  old  American  statues.  This  kind  of  sculpture  found  its  highest 
tv  task  rn  the  representation  of  masses  confusedly  grouped  and  fantastic  monsters  • 
U  and  herein  it  has  succeeded  excellently,  even  if  the  postures  of  single  figures  look 
,  unnatural.  Vet  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  actors,  who  to  this  day  wear 
-■’?  the  Same  dress  as  is  seen  in  these  carvings,  do  astounding  things  in  the  way  of 
contortion.  In  the  representation  of  such  unpropitious  ideals  as  "the  many-armed 
.  %  Ramayana,  or  Siva’s  lightning-darting  third  eye,  one  perceives  no  doubt  an  effort 
-!  to  repress  the  fantastic  by  decorative  treatment  of  the  crowded  and  unnatural  ; 

1  but  naturally  they  never  succeeded  in  struggling  through  to  the  pure  human  form! 

The  Bull  of  Siva  in  the  pagoda  at  Tanjore,  16  feet  long,  wrought  from  a  single 
'  block  of  granite,  comes  much  nearer  to  good  Egyptian  sculptures  than  all  the 
,  human  figures  in  Indian  temples. 

In  South  Asiatic  architecture  too  we  are  astounded  by  the  abundance  of 
figures  and  motives,  and  the  unwearied  labour  in  execution.  Yet  with  all  this 
wealth*we  miss  the  representation  of  the  human  form  in  its  beauty  ;  it  is  buried 
and  smothered  in  tropical  intcrlacings.  In  these  buildings  are  .crowded  little 
courts,  galleries,  stairs,  towers,  and  balconies.  Limited  vistas  are  a  fundamental 
feature.  Symbolical  at  the  outset,  sculptured  ornament,  especially  on  the  exterior, 
soon  went  in  pursuit  of  artistic  effect.  Brahma’s  head  with  its  four  faces  and 
wide  eyes,  or  Siva’s  cylindrical  attribute,  remained  in  the  most  sacred  place,  where 
, ,  to  this  day  the  modern  Indians  represent  them  in  the  old  accustomed  form.  But 
d  the  exterior  ornament  of  the  building  was  quite  otherwise  transformed.  Here 
T  appeared  the  elephant  half-emerging  from  the  base  of  the  massive  edifice  as  a 
|  support  to  the  walls.  Ananda’s  serpent,  the  endless,  offers  a  fine  motive  for  the 
|  rail  of  an  endless  balustrade.  Griffins  with  outspread  wings  appeal-  as  Caryatids, 
j'  Lions  and  club-bearing  giants  stand  as  guardians  at  the  entrance  of  gates  and 
,!  on  the  steps  of  pyramids.  At  the  chief  gate  are  associated  with  them  the  heroes 
j  Rama  and  Lakshmana,  armed  with  bows,  or  Vishnu  with  his  sword.  Statues  of 
praying  saints  were  placed  against  the  pillars  supporting  the  cloister-arches.  All 
wood-carving  and  a  good  deal  of  stone  was  coloured.  The  transition  from  the 
stricter  symbolism  to  easier  artistic  treatment  was  promoted  by  Buddhism,  which 
directed  the  attention  of  the  pious  suppliant  rather  ts  the  one  human  figure  with 
a  single  face  than  to  polymorphous  and  many-headed  gods.  Three  of  the  four 
doors  leading  to  the  preasat  were  now  closed  ;  only  on  the  east  might  sunbeams 
and  men  enter  to  behold  the  gentle  and  shining  countenance  of  Buddha. 

Priests’  dwellings,  schools,  pilgrims’  shelters,  u 
places  of  worship.  The  temple  of  Angkor  Vaht  co 
of  Karnak  ;  that  of  Madura  occupies  nearly  25  s 
More  than  fifty  great  assemblages  of  ruins  have  up  to 
there  are  hundreds) ;  and  when  all  the  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture  in  the 
narrow  sphere  of  culture  of  the  Khmers  have  been  mapped,  many  square  miles 
.  will  appear  to  be  covered  with  ruins.  In  spite  of  inadequate  mechanical 
*appliances  the  materials  have  been  treated  with  astonishing  power.  In  the 
pyramid  of  Ka-Keo,  Delaporte  found  blocks  13  feet  long.  5  teet  thick,  and  a  yard 
wide.  Still  larger  blocks  have  been  used  high  up  m  the  building-  at  Angkor. 
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Mohammed  led  to  victory.  On  other  sides,  too,  Persian  influence  reaches  beyond 
the  borders  of  Iran.  In  Cashmere  and  Jummoo,  Persian  is  the  official  language; 
the  Hindostanee  of  the  Punjab  is  written  in  the  Persian  character  and  has  many 
Persian  forms  mixed  with  it  ;  it  is  the  medium  of  intercourse  for  trade  from 
Afghanistan  to  hast  Turkestan  and  to  the  west  coast  of  India.  Though  repressed, 
the  Persians  still  play  a  part  in  the  Russian  markets  both  in  the  south  and  in  the 

Dress  among  the  hill-tribes  is  of  wool,  and  dark  in  colour.  The  Siahposh 
get  their  name  from  the  gloomy  colour  of  their  garments.  Brown  woollen  coats 
and  trousers,  long  felt  stockings  with  leather  soles,  white  or  blue  cotton  turban, 
compose  the  dress  of  both  men  and  women.  The  women  wear  long  plaits. 
Ornament  is  rare,  and  everything  except  the  turban  is  the  product  of  domestic 
industry.  Much  in  the  Persian  dress  of  to-day  recalls  the  primitive  features  of 
the  mountain  clothing.  The  Persian  keeps  his  head  warm  with  the  high  fur  cap, 
while  exposing  breast  and  feet  to  the  cold.  The  fur  cap,  which  has  supplanted 
the  turban,  save  only  among  Afghans,  Kurds,  and  Beloochees,  is  explained  as  an 
inheritance  from  the  Kajars,  and  thus  Turkish  ;  but  it  had  belonged  from  of  old 
to  the  forefathers  of  the  Iranians  in  their  pastoral  life  on  cold  uplands.  At 
present  the  Beloochec,  when  most  simply  clad,  wears  loin-cloth,  grass  sandals,  and 
little  cap,  so  that  his  copious  weapons — shield,  sword,  gun,  knife,  bullet-pouch, 
etc.,  contribute  materially  to  the  covering  of  his  person.  But  when  he  is  in  full 
rig  his  garments  are  stout  cotton  breeches,  close-fitting  below  the  knee,  and 
prettily  embroidered  with  red,  and  over  them  a  similarly  embroidered  cotton 

shirt  ;  a  large  turban  and  a  thick  woollen  plaid  complete  the  costume.  The 

Persian  dress  consists  of  a  shirt,  of  which  wealthy  people  have  two — reaching 
to  the  waist,  and  buttoning  at  the  side — a  doublet,  mostly  of  cotton  cloth,  loose 
trousers,  and  a  coat  like  a  caftan  of  silk  or  cotton  fastened  round  the  hips.  To 

these  is  added  in  cold  weather  a  short  cloak,  often  richly  bordered  with  fur,  and, 

for  visiting,  a  long  robe  down  to  the  heels,  and  quite  concealing  the  arms.  On 
the  feet  short  socks  are  worn,  only  up  to  the  ankles,  and  slippers  br  shoes  with 
wide  opening.  The  Persian  likes  talking  of  his  clothes,  and  pays  high  for  them. 

The  dwellings  are,  in  mountainous  parts,  built  of  rough  stone  and  mud,  in 
the  higher  mountains  often  of  wood  only,  white  poplar  being  used  in  the  Hindoo 
Ivoosh.  The  larger  settlements  are  surrounded  with  walls  and  towers.  When 
entering  a  house  in  the  highlands  of  Wakhan,  one  first  comes  on  the  horses  and 
cows  in  their  stall,  then  through  a  long  narrow  passage  to  the  dwelling-room,  a 
small  and  dirty  apartment.  In  the  middle  stands  a  hearth  of  clay,  with  a  hole 
above  it  to  let  the  smoke  out.  The  dome-shaped  roof  is  carried  by  wooden  posts, 
which  stand  round  the  hearth.  On  all  sides  open  small  rooms  for  the  members 
of  the  family.  The  Kharotis,  herdsmen  of  the  Suleiman'  range,  who  support 
themselves  on  their  herds  of  goats,  and  in  winter  also  on  pine-seeds,  live  almost 
entirely  in  tents.  The  huts  are  lighted  by  torches.  In  Persia  air-dried  bricks 
arc  much  used  for  building,  which,  when,  as  often  happens,  they  arc  made  of  earth 
or  road-sweepings,  soon  fall  to  pieces.  The  bricks  of  old  buildings  arc  used — 
in  Teheran  those  from  Rai.  Building  is  very  frequent,  and  no  one  continues 
•  what  another  has  begun  ;  so  the  work  is  not  durable.  Houses,  palaces,  and  whole 
villages  arc  abandoned  for  a  whim,  on  account  of  evil  prognostics,  or  in  case  ot 
death.  The  arrangement  of  the  dwelling-rooms  in  the  better  houses  follows  the 
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The  nucleus  of  all  Indian  temples  is  the  preasat  or  sanctuary ;  a  cubical  cell 
with  four  entrances,  and  a  plain  or  stepped  roof  of  curved  outline.  In  its  dark¬ 
ness  and  narrowness  this  inmost  shrine  recalls  the  passages  that  go  round  the 
cave-temples  of  India.  But  there  is  an  echo  of  them  also  in  the  entire  premises, 
huge  close  masses  of  building,  in  which  all  parts  as  it  were  creep  and  crowd 
together  as  if  they  would  melt  into  one. 

The  growth  of  foreign  influences,  especially  the  Graeco-Bactrian  and  Turanian, 
and  the  decay  of  native  powers  in  India,  is  clearly  connected  with  the  advance 
of  Buddhism.  The  use  of  stone  in  building  temples  is  said  to  have  begun  in 
the  reign  of  Asoka.  We  have  no  traces  of  stone  buildings  of  an  earlier  date  in 
India,  and  the  earliest  ruins  of  Asoka’s  age  are  imitations  of  existing  wooden 
edifices.  The  magnificent  temples  of  India  are  sprung  from  the  hermitages  of 
Buddhist  monks.  The  first  cave-temples  of  the  Brahmins  were  faithful  copies  of 
the  Buddhist  vihani  or  monastery.  Later  the  cells  of  the  monks  were  replaced 
by  niches  containing  the  image  of  the  god  or  a  representation  in  relief  of  one 
of  the  many  Brahmin  myths.  The  cave-temple  of  Ellora,  the  culmination  of 
Brahminic  architecture  in  India,  holds  quite  an  independent  position.  Fergusson 
reports  that  there  are  in  India  some  1000  caves  of  more  or  less  architectural 
importance,  most  of  them  in  the  west.  Many  are  deserted  and  forgotten.  Where 
the  noblest  works  of  Buddhist  art  are  placed,  for  example  the  rock-temples  of 
Ajanta  with  their  wall-paintings,  tigers  and  brigands  make  the  country  more 
insecure  than  anywhere  else. 

As  regards  painting,  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Eastern  Asia,  the  sense  of  colour 
as  well  as  the  faithful  imitation  of  nature  and  fineness  of  execution  stand  incom¬ 
parably  higher  than  in  India.  Indian  painting  is  at  its  greatest  height  in  its  first 
great  works,  the  wall-paintings  on  stucco  in  the  Buddhist  rock-temples  ;  perhaps, 
as  in  architecture,  Greek  influences  were  here  present.  Impulses  from  without 
brought  about  new  developments,  like  the  miniature  painting  after  Persian  models, 
from  which  painting  on  ivory  branched  out.  In  spite  of  Islam  the  Indians  have 
remained  a  people  who  enjoy  pictures.  Their  houses  are  painted  inside  and  out, 
but  seldom  with  any  art.  Religious  painting  in  India  has  suffered  under  Buddhism 
as  much  as  architecture  and  sculpture  have  profited.  The  numerous  pictures  of 
Buddhist  saints  in  the  temples,  which  serve  either  for  edification  or  as  tokens  of 
the  presence  of  supernatural  powers  at  the  swearing  of  oaths,  are  produced  after 
fixed  conventions.  The  drawings  are  executed  in  outline  according  to  sacred 
formula;  with  Indian  ink,  and  then  filled  in  with  flat  colour.  Special  laws  pre¬ 
scribe  the  proportions  of  the  body  and  the  colours  of  body  and  clothing.  The 
manufacture  of  prayer-banners  and  other  implements  of  Buddhist  worship  takes 
place  under  like  restrictions.  Islam  has  taught  the  decorative  use  of  letters  and 
whole  sentences  ;  Arabic  and  Persian  sentences  especially  appear  ingeniously 
entwined  as  ornament  on  buildings,  weapons,  and  vessels. 

The  themes  of  the  minor  arts  in  India  are  taken  by  preference  from  the 
plant-world,  but  strictly  conventionalised  so  that  the  impression  of  the  individual 
subject  disappears  in  the  multiform  combination  of  entwining  and  branching  lines. 
A  characteristic  subject  are  entire  plants,  bearing  leaves  and  flowers  in  geometric 
regularity.  In  the  symmetry  which  is  always  conspicuous  amid  the  lavish  abund¬ 
ance  lies  a  special  note  of  Indian  ornament.  Perso-Arabic  ornament  of  writing 
copiously  interlaced  with  tendrils  of  plants,  indicates  objects  from  Northern  India. 
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tory  feeling  of  having  seen  something  peculiar  and  at  the  same  time  highly  finished 
as  do  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  rooms.  For  one  thing,  porcelain  is  entirely 
lacking,  though  we  have  Persian  perforated  stoneware  which  is  nearly  always 
charming  in  its  ornament.  Carpets  with  very  small  patterns  of  many  colours, 
mostly  stripes,  testify  to  a  feeling  for  colour  and  geometric  ornament.  Indian 
metal  work  looks  for  its  reputation  more  in  the  delicacy  of  its  engraved  and  inlaid 
patterns  than  in  finished  imitation  of  nature  or  in  the  highest  perfection  of  execu- 
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coloured  garments ;  Mussul¬ 
man  men  wear  the  jacket 
buttoned  to  the  left,  Hindoos 
to  the  right.  Men  wear  white 
by  preference,  especially  in 
the  north-west,  the  Brahmins 
most  decidedly,  who  may  also 
be  recognised  by  the  cotton 
thread  passing  from  the  left 


,*»■  high  turban  belongs 
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essentially  to  the  Mussulm 

ans  and  Parsecs.  It 

■tifcitetas  a  monumental  develoj 

pment  as  the  headdress  of 

the  wealthy  Parsec 

merchants  of  Bombay  and  th< 

:  proud  princes  of  Afghan 

and  Turkic  blood  in 

the  rrai-th-west.  With  some  g 

roups  of  traders  the  colour  a 

ncl  shape  of  the  dress 

c  elephant  from  India,  and  it  came  to  the  Seleucids  and 
as  held  of  inestimable  value.  In  the  fights  with  the 
Mongol  cavalry  the  weakness  of  the  massive  elephant 
of  the  camel  and  the  horse  followed. 


inhabitants  of  poor 
their  flour.  Eggs 
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jmljrri)  'ilso  me  among  the  products  of  India,  which  were  viewed  with  "h 

old  time*  ITniil  the  cotton  crisis  of  the  early  ’sixties  the  former 
ronsumrfl  in  tlic  country.  Then  the  export  rose  rapidly,  but  fell  again ;  it  is  nftw 
exported  to  the  value  of  y  }£  or  S  millions.  The  Indian  cotton  districts  are  the  -x 
plains  of  Gujerat  and  Kattywar,  whence  come  the  historic  names  of  “S&rat”artd  *• 
“  Dhollnra,"  the  liighlands  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Central  ' 
Provinces  and  Berar.  Indigo  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  by 
European  planters  ;  but  tea,  which  grows  wild  in  Assam  and  Kaefiar,  has  taken 
its  place.  m  these  countries,  and  elsewhere  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalaya,  since  the  beginning  of  the  ’fifties,  numerous  tea  plantations  have  been 
started,  which  have  now  spread  beyond  the  Ncilghcrrics  almost  to  Cape  Comorin, 
and  into  the  Punjab,  making  India  the  second  tea-growing  country  in  the  world. 

On  the  Malabar  coast  the  coffee-plant  was  naturalized  by  the  Arabs.  The 
cinchona,  producing  quinine,  is  grown  in  state  plantations  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Neilgherries  from  seed  brought  from  Peru  in  i860,  and  in  the  higher  parts  of 
India  is  completely  acclimatised. 

The  advance  of  agriculture  due  to  the  increase  of  the  population  limits  the 
area  of  pasturage  more  and  more,  and  the  cattle  are  largely  in  a  bad  plight. 
Some  breeds  are  excellent,  such  as  that  of  Mysore,  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Ryder  Ali  for  military  purposes,  the  trotting  bullocks  of  the  Central  Provinces 
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smaller  lints  besides  the  dwelling-hut,  one  for  the  liarshali  or  family-fffillMit  'Midi 
one  for  the  buffalo  calves.  The  herd  is  contained  at  night  in  a  round'  fcttt*.* 
The  towns  were  originally  walled,  and  the  houses  are  therefore  close-packed, 
standing  for  choice  on  hills  or  slopes.  India  affords  an  example  of  a  country 
with  dense  population  but  few  towns.  With  us  the  density  of  population  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  number  of  large  towns,  and  in  our  industrial  states  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  towns.  In  Central  Hindostan,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  7  per  cent,  in  Lower  Bengal  only  5  per  cent,  belong  to  the  town  population. 
The  villages  lie  so  close  together  and  are  so  large — in  1881  there  were  nearly 
9000  villages  with  from  2000  to  5000  inhabitants — that  the  intervening  spaces 
are  no  longer  sufficient  to  provide  a  living.  Calcutta  arose  out  of  villages  of  this 
kind,  which  sent  their  herds  to  pasture  “in  the  city.”  Great  changes  in  aggrega¬ 
tion  correspond  to  the  character  of  ancient  Indian  culture.  Baber,  the  first 
Mogul  sultan  of  India,  says  of  Hindostan  :  “  In  24  or  36  hours  great 
cities  inhabited  for  many  years,  if  any  panic  induces  the  inhabitants  to  fly,  are 
so  completely  emptied  that  hardly  a  trace  of  human  occuption  can  be  discovered. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  population  chooses  a  place  of  settlement,  a  mass  of  people 
at  once  stream  thither  from  all  sides,  for  the  population  of  Hindostan  is  endless.” 
Jeypore,  perhaps  the  most  developed  of  Hindoo  cities,  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  neighbouring  and  deserted  Amber,  because  one  Maharajah  remembered 
a  tradition  that  no  prince  of  his  race  might  live  more  than  a  certain  time  in  the 
same  city.  On  the  changeableness  of  the  names  of  towns  is  stamped  the  in¬ 
stability  of  Indian  conditions.  The  city  takes  the  name  of  its  founder,  the  state 
that  of  the  city.  Here  the  nobleman  gives  his  name  to  his  lands,  just  as  in 
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®s3Saa  India  Company  had  it  completed.  Now  there  is  a  system  of  railways 

roads  all  over  India.  The  appliances  of  traffic  have  changed  with  the  roads. 
Wagons  in  many  cases  replace  the  pack-oxen  of  former  times,  and  post-carriages 

naked  runners,  covered  with  dust  and  sweat.  But  methods  suited  to  the 
eiimhfe  not  be  so  easily  supplanted.  In  the  North-West  the  heavy  bullock- 
carts,  <3M?ered  with  mats,  their  wheels  running  on  a  bar  which  bears  the  extremity 
of  ttie  axle  and  is  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  waggon  itself,  will  always  be  seen. 
Inconceivable  numbers  of  camels  will  always  kick  up  the  dust  on  the  dry  roads 
of  the  Punjab.  Horse-carts  with  high  tilts  and  picturesque  hangings,  the  shafts 
attached  to  the  saddle  of  the  horse  that  carries  the  driver,  will  still  as  before  be 
drawn  by  the  enduring,  silky-maned  Afghan  horses  which  yearly  fill' the  markets 
of  Attack,  Peshawur,  and  Rawul  Pindi.  Even  the  dawk-gharries  of  Bengal,  four- 
wheeled  post-coaches  like  diligences,  will  still  be  pushed  and  drawn  by  coolies,  not 
less  than  a  dozen  at  a  time. 

The  only  rivers  of  importance  to  traffic  are  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  Irawaddy, 
and  the  Brahmapootra.  The  Godavery  and  the  Nerbudda  have  strong  rapids. 
The  larger  cargo-boats,  with  their  clumsy  lines  and  very  high  sterns,  resemble 
Chinese  junks.  To  sea-navigation  there  was  little  inducement  in  a  country  so 
self-sufficing  and  so  much  sought  by  all  nations.  On  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel 
coasts  the  lagoons  favoured  the  construction  of  canals,  running  for  long  distances 
parallel  with  the  coast.  On  the  southern  coasts,  where  the  surf  runs  high,  the 
fishermen  use  catamarans,  rafts  made  of  the  wood  of  an  erythrina ,  as  light  as  cork. 
In  Ceylon  they  have  boats.  The  fishery,  in  which  harpoon-arrows  shot  from  a 
cross-bow  are  used,  is  important  in  the  North-West  ;  the  Mianis  of  Scinde,  near 
kinsmen  to  the  Jats,  pass  all  their  lives  in  boats  on  rivers  or  lakes.  Fish,  partially 
dried  in  the  sun  and  salted,  form  an  article  of  trade.  In  recent  years  complaints 
•  have  been  made  of  the  increased  price  of  fish  caused  by  improvident  exhaustion 
of  the  supply. 

India  possesses  admirably  trained  trading-classes  in  the  Parsees,  the  Banyans, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malabar  coast.  Countless  caravanserais,  often  of  an 
imposing  character,  and  bazaars  are  the  great  foci  and  schools  of  India  traffic. 
A  spacious  courtyard  is  surrounded  by  arcades  and  gateways,  leading  to  chambers 
inhabited  by  a  motley  crowd  of  travellers,  horses,  asses,  and  mules  ;  numerous 
camels  and  horses  lie  around.  In  the  bazaars  or  tradesmen’s  streets,  with  their 
interminable  rows  of  shops  to  right  and  left,  often  built  on  one  plan,  and  separated 
only  by  partitions,  the  Indian  finds  all  that  he  needs,  from  the  simplest  necessaries 
of  life  to  the  most  costly  arms.  Some  bazaars  concentrate  all  the  trade  within 
a  circuit  of  many  miles.  Thus  the  camel-caravans  bring  to  Rawul  Pindi  clothing 
materials  of  all  kinds  and  metal  work  from  Cashmere,  leather  goods  from  Peshawur, 
fruit  from  Cabul,  biscuit  from  Attack. 

Indian  industries  have  fallen  off  since  the  native  powers  have  ceased  to  flourish. 
Industry  on  a  large  scale,  a  plant  of  foreign  growth,  is  producing  new  results,  not 
without  valuable  qualities,  but  no  substitute  for  what  has  gone  by.  To  this 
day  Hindoo  craftsmen  work  with  tools  and  other  contrivances  simpler  than  those 
of  their  western  compeers.  To  tan  a  hide,  they  make  it  into  a  bag.  fill  this  with 
the  crumbled  bark  of  the  &*£«/-tree,  and  let  water  trickle  through  till  the  process 
is  complete.  The  joiner  works  with  an  axe  bent  at  a  right  angle  instead  of  a 
plane.  The  smith  squats  at  a  little  anvil,  blows  up  the  fire  with  a  fan,  and  with 
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than  copper  and  iron.  Gold-washing  lias  always  been  carried  on  in  India,  but 
is  now  one  of  the  most  wretched  occupations.  Silver,  important  throughout  the 
historical  period  of  India  for  its  use  in  coinage  and  ornament,  is  not  found  in 

'  Woman’s  position  is  the  same  in  India  as  throughout  the  East;  she  is  only  a 
natural,  man  is  a  religious,  necessity  :  she  is  lowest  in.  the  south,  at  her  best  in  the 
north-west,  where  the  Rajpoots  cultivate  a  chivalrous  respect  for  women.  Their 
poems  arc  full  of  romantic  adventures  undertaken  in  order  to  release  some 
imprisoned  beauty  or  to  avenge  the  honour  of  a  lady.  Among  the  ancient 
Aryans,  too,  the  better  position  of  woman  was  localised  geographically  in  the 
parts  where  the  influence  of  the  more  sensual  southern  races  had  not  made  itself 
felt.  Among  the  Aryans  she  was  praised  as  the  helper  and  companion  of  the 
husband,  and  shared  his  rights  in  the  religious  customs.  There  were  women  among 
the  composers  of  the  finest  Vedic  hymns.  The  passage  of  the  Veda  on  which  in 
later  times  the  burning  of  widows  was  based,  meant  originally  :  “  Rise,  O  woman, 
into  the  world  of  life.  Come  to  us.  Thou  hast  done  thy  duty  as  thy  husband’s 
partner.”  For  a  long  time  poetry  was  pervaded  by  a  reminiscence  of  this  higher 
position  in  the  right  of  princes’  daughters  to  choose  their  husbands  freely.  By 
the  law  of  Manu  free  choice  is  allowed  where  the  father  has  allowed  his  daughter 
to  remain  unmarried  for  three  years  after  attaining  nubility.  In  certain  cases  the 
influence  of  women  of  rank  made  itself  felt  in  courts  even  in  later  times.  The 
wife  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Jehangir,  through  her  beauty,  cleverness,  and  virtue, 
ruled  the  emperor  and  his  council.  By  Brahmin  law  the  woman  theoretically 
held  a  favourable  position.  The  law-books  speak  of  her  as  a  refreshment  in  the 
desert  of  life,  and  call  upon  men,  husbands,  brothers,  to  honour  her,  that  they  may 
themselves  be  fortunate. 

Marriage  customs  show  many  gradations.  Among  the  Bheels,  who  recognise 
no  caste,  all  the  young  people  who  have  reached  the  prescribed  age  make  on 
an  appointed  day  their  choice  among  the  marriageable  girls.  Each  goes  off 
into  the  forest  with  the  object  of  his  choice,  and  some  days  later  they  return 
lawfully  married.  This  simple  form  of  matrimony,  and  another  by  capture  or 
conquest,  is  allowed  by  Brahmin  law  to  men  of  the  warrior  caste.  Far  in  another 
direction  from  the  normal  Indian  type,  under  which  an  uncle’s  daughter  appears 
the  most  desirable  spouse,  stands  the  Khassia  marriage,  by  which  the  husband 
enters  the  wife’s  family,  and  the  children  are  assigned  to  the  mother.  The  founding 
of  a  family  is  hampered  among  the  Hindoos  by  the  class-prejudice  which  requires 
for  a  girl  of  a  particular  class  a  great  dowry  and  much  wedding-pomp.  The 
conflict  thereby  evolved  is  all  the  keener  that  Hindoos  are  bidden  by  their 
religious  law  to  take  thought  for  the  marriage  of  their  daughters.  Thus  among 
the  Tamul  merchant  caste,  the  Vanichars ,  a  father  does  not  scruple  to  offer  his 
daughter  to  the  desired  bridegroom.  The  non-marriage  of  marriageable  girls  is 
dreaded  owing  to  the  risk  of  an  immoral  life,  and  this  is  strengthened  by  the 
Flincloo  custom  of  child-marriage,  which  often  causes  a  betrothed  girl,  who  from 
an  early  age  has  worn  the  iron  armlet  of  betrothal,  to  be  a  widow  before  she  has 
set  eyes  on  her  husband.  But  rather  than  that  his  daughter  should  bring  shame 
on  the  family  by  marrying  below  her  rank,  or  even  should  remain  umvedded,  the 
father  prefers  to  avert  the  threatened  disgrace  betimes.  For  his  salvation  only  a 
son  is  necessary.  And  thus  these  unreasonable  institutions  are  a  main  cause  of 


the  harem  system  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  downfall  of  Indian  < 
of  the  Tamul  country  composed  thei 
Even  the  military  Sikh  princes  went 
Bayaderes.  In  Cashmere  the  wornei 
and  that  of  horses  being  carefully  s 
severe  punishment  of  adultery  amuiu 
status  of  family  life  ;  testified  also 
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and  l'alhans,  wc  find  among  the  Sheranis  fathers,  dowering  then" 

Polyandry  again  by  diminishing  the  demand  for  women,  told  in  favour  of  £fami- 
cide.  In  many  districts  the  number  of  women  has  dropped  to  half  that  of  men, 
and  it  is  only  those  inhabited  by  Mussulmans  that  show  most  frequently  a 
balance  between  the  sexes.  Polyandry  is  to  be  found  not  only  among  savage 
hill-tribes.  In  a  milder  form,  designated  “permissive  polyandry"  by  Sir  W. 
Hunter,  it  occurs  even  among  the  Jats,  and  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  it  even  in 
certain  Hindoo  laws,  which  are  less  severe  in  condemning  adultery  with  a  husband's 
brother,  and  lay  stress  on  “  leviratc  ”  marriage.  Polyandry  must,  at  least  in  many 
cases,  have  arisen  from  purely  economic  motives.  It  is  curious  that  though 
frequent  among  the  Pariahs  in  Southern  India,  it  is  not  found  among  the  degraded 

The  life  of  the  peoples  of  India  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the  religion 
and  the  social  organisation  with  which  it  is  entwined,  often  enshrined  ;  and  in 
both,  caste  is  assuredly  the  most  potent  force  and  the  most  immovable  law. 
Whether  or  not  it  has  a  national  origin,  expressed  in  the  contrast  between  the 
"  twice-born  ”  Aryan  immigrants  (afterwards  the  three  castes  of  priests,  warriors, 
and  husbandmen),  and  the  subdued,  non-Aryan  Sudras,  elements  of  older  social 
organisation  are  interwoven  with  it,  and  economic  objects  which  to-day  have 
without  doubt  a  great  share  in  its  maintenance  and  further  development,  had  also 
their  influence  in  its  establishment  and  progress.  It  is  an  institution  which, 
conditioning  as  it  docs  all  the  relations  of  life,  is  itself  conditioned  by  all  the 
vicissitudes  which  the  life  of  the  Indian  races  has  undergone.  In  spite  of  the 
dogmatic  formulation  in  the  laws  of  Manu  which  say  that  the  supreme  Lord  has 
assigned  to  the  Sudra  only  the  duty  of  service  towards  the  three  higher  castes, 
development  is  not  precluded  at  the  present  time.  The  four  old  castes  of 
Brahmins  or  priests,  Kshatriyas  or  warriors,  Vaisyas  or  husbandmen,  and  Sudras, 
or  excluded,  have  at  this  day  very  little  practical  significance,  when  we  see  how 
the  geographical  situation  of  their  districts,  how  their  occupations  and  callings, 
have  given  rise  to  modifications  whereby  the  14,000,000  of  Brahmins  alone  are 
split  up  into  hundreds  of  sub-castes  incapable  of  intermarrying  and  disqualified 
from  handing  food  to  one  another.  What  a  distance  is  it  from  the  Brahmin 
pundits  of  Behar  in  their  spotless  robes,  and  tile  haughty  priests  of  Benares,  to 
the  potato-growing  Brahmins  of  Orissa,  half-naked  peasants,  whom  no  one  would 
credit  with  their  caste,  were  they  not  marked  by  the  dirty  scrap  of  Brahmin  thread 
round  their  necks  1  One  may  see  Brahmins  earning  their  daily  bread  as  porters, 
shepherds,  fishermen,  potters,  side  by  side  with  others  who  would  prefer  death  to 
any  manual  labour  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  would  die  rather  than 
take  any  food  prepared  by  people  of  a  lower  caste.  Even  where  they  have  gone 
far  back  from  the  idea  of  “  atmospheric  pollution,”  as  in  the  Tamul  country,  the 
horror  of  eating  and  drinking  in  common  remains.  A  mixed  marriage  alone 
counts  as  a  worse  defilement.  In  the  prisons  of  Lower  Bengal,  Brahmin  convicts 
from  Behar  or  the  North-West  Provinces  are  selected  by  preference  to  prepare  the 
food  for  their  gaol-fellows,  as  being  in  a  position  fairly  to  satisfy  the  caste-claims 
of  all  Brahmin  prisoners.  There  are,  it  is  true,  only  ten  larger  subdivisions  of 
the  Brahmins,  five  north  and  five  south  of  the  Vindhya  range,  but  the  provincial 
separation  goes  much  further.  Sherring,  in  his  learned  work  upon  the  Hindoo 
tribes  and  castes,  distinguishes  1886  classes  of  Brahmins.  The  Kshatriyas  arc 


fcWfeft  up  into  590  subdivisions.  Intermingling  has  much  contributed  to  this. 

prohibition  of  marriage  between  persons  belonging  to  the  same  related  group, 
aaatl  between  tho^e  belonging  to  different  castes,  is  not  always  strictly  obeyed. 
The  okfer  history  shows  that  marriages  between  men  of  higher  caste  and  women 
of  lower  were  regarded  as  allowable,  and  that  the  offspring  of  such  unions  held 
a  position  quite  different  to  that  of  children  sprung  from  unpermitted  intercourse. 
Whole  peoples  of  non-Aryan  stock  were  on  political  grounds  admitted  into  one 
of  tlte  Mgtier  castes ;  and  thus  it  will  be  conceived  that  in  spite  of  the  apparently 
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different  tribes — has  to  show  the  head,  hands,  or  feet  of  a  man.  In  the  morning 
where  these  trophies  are  kept,  Peal  saw  no  less  than  350  skulls  hung  up  by 
strings  or  piled  in  the  corner. 

The  disintegration  of  great  peoples  into  numerous  litthf  tribes  is  a  common 
phenomenon  of  various  origin.  In  western  Central  India  the  Baralis,  the  free 
men  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Mahars,  are  divided  into  a  large  list  of  small  tribes, 
each  of  which  has  an  old  name.  Whole  tribes,  perfectly  definable,  are  represented 
o'tly  by  a  single  family.  Here  we  have  probably  a  case  of  family-tribes  or  clans. 
Thus  Gonds,  Bheels,  Mhairs,  and  above  all,  Jats,  were  divided  into  family-tribes, 
with  a  leader  at  their  head  in  war-time  ;  but  in  time  of  peace  each  tribe  was 
governed  by  a  council  of  heads  of  households.  Among  the  Gonds,  however,  it  is 
mostly  under  the  orders  of  an  overlord,  the  Thakore,  of  Rajpoot  extraction.  In 
any  case  there  is  nothing  racial  in  the  organisation.  At  the  time  of  the  Goorkha 
War  there  were  twelve  larger  and  eighteen  smaller  Goorkha  states,  some  of  which 
had  not  even  a  nominal  sovereign.  Hence  Frazer  found  in  the  circumstances 
of  Nepaul  something  to  remind  him  of  the  condition  of  the  Scottish  Highlands 
at  the  height  of  the  feudal  system;  and  this  was  afforded  still  more  in  his  time 
by  the  nineteen  Rajpoot  states  in  what  is  now,  in  the  domain  of  geographical 
conceptions,  Rajistan,  each  of  which  in  its  bodjr  of  owners  and  rulers  represented 
a  family  in  which  the  prince  was  merely  the  first  among  his  equals.  Yet  there  is 
a  deeper  difference  between  what  we  call  a  nobility  and  these  Thakores  and 
Nawabs  in  the  fact  that  there  everything,  which  with  us  appears  attached  to  the 
soil,  is  connected  with  blood-relationship.  Property,  village,  town,  state,  frontier 
are  movable.  They  travel  with  the  clan,  which  docs  not  take  its  name  from  the 
soil  which  it  occupies  and  rules,  but  gives  it  to  the  soil.  Even  outside  Rajistan 
the  nobles  often  enjoy  a  great  measure  of  independence,  so  that  even  in 
Hyderabad,  after  the  Nizam  had  appropriated  the  sole  sovereignty,  the  Umaras 
or  Nawabs  kept  up  their  own  troops  independent  of  his  army.  The  demands, 
increased  in  recent  times,  upon  the  administrations  of  Indian  states,  have  been 
even  less  complied  with  by  these  small  princes  than  by  the  greater. 

In  India  with  its  dense  population  large  and  powerful  states  have  as  a  rule 
been  formed  by  the  invasion  of  foreign  races  with  a  capacity  for  ruling.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  this.  When  the  spirit  of  military  simplicity  has  become 
extinct  in  them,  oriental  despotism  puts  forth  fantastic  flowers.  The  Indian 
people  like  to  be  dazzled  by  the  display  of  pomp  ;  even  Englishmen  have  to 
surround  themselves  with  a  luxury  alien  to  their  nature.  Indian  princes  rely 
upon  brilliant  armies,  which  indeed  have  seldom  offered  any  stubborn  resistance 
to  the  small  forces  of  Europeans,  and  try  by  an  arbitrary,  senseless  exaltation  of 
their  own  persons  over  the  masses  to  attain  a  commanding,  height.  In  their 
presence  every  one  must  keep  his  mouth  shut  that  no  defiling  breath  may  issue 
from  it,  and  the  prince’s  coachman  has  to  drive  his  horses  standing,  because 
no  .man.  dare,  sit  in  his  lord’s  presence.  “  Golden  God,”  the  subiect  calls  him, 

A  loyal  attention  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  to  the  good  ol  his  state,  oi  which  many 
cases  may  be  noticed  in  China  and  Japan,  has  always  been  rare  in  the  great 
Indian  States.  Rajahs  and  Maharajahs  think  a  great  part  of  their  duty  fulfilled 

their  subjects.  Even  in  the  time  of  Britisli  supremacy  there  have  been  numerous 
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cases  in  which  native  rulers  have  had  to  be  kept  up '  by  European  («&»«&• 
better  administration  of  their  states.  In  1831  Mysore  was  taken  tiltefc.'-frora 
its  ruler  on  account  of  misgovemment,  and  only  restored  to  his  descendant 'ih 
1S82.  The  Indian  apparatus  of  government  too  has  never,  as  in  Eastern  Asia, 
been  thoroughly  perfected  by  the  system  of  examinations  and  the  arrangement 
of  officials  in  ascending  ranks.  Attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  was  not 
the  task  of  the  state.  For  this  reason  no  Indian  state  has  filled  up’  its  own 
limits  as  permanently  as  China,  nor  extended  beyond  them  by  colonising  on  a 
definite  plan. 

Under  the  despots  freedom  flourished  only  in  small  communities.  The 
Afghans  who  have  remained  free  in  their  mountains  discuss  state  affairs  at  meetings 
"'here  any  elder  may  speak.  Among  the  Banjaris  of  Central  India  every  caravan 
forms  a  tribe  under  a  leader  freely  elected  by  the  men.  The  power  of  this  Naik 

All  the  institutions  of  those  people  breathe  a  patriarchal  simplicity.  Trespasses 
against  the  public  interest  are  tried  by  an  elective  court. 

At  present  no  really  independent  states  remain  in  India.  Sikkim,  Nepaul, 
and  Bhootan  are  in  the  domain  of  the  Tibetan  races.  The  so-called  Native 
States,  300  in  number,  large  and  small,  have  a  total  population  of  50,000,000. 
Whether  protected  states,  paying  no  tribute  and  receiving  no  British  garrison,  or 
tributary,  in  return  for  protection,  or  allied  and  bound  to  entertain  British  troops, 
all  arc  dependent.  Their  princes,  if  they  give  ground  for  dissatisfaction,  incur 
blame  and  severe  measures  from  their  foreign  overlords,  and  they  have  to  appear 
from  time  to  time  at  the  Viceroy’s  durbars.  Some  of  them  have  benefited  their 
countries  by  admirable  institutions  on  the  European  model,  but  a  larger  number 
arc  content  with  an  outward  imitation  of  their  European  masters. 


§  17.  THE  IRANIAN  AND  KINDRED  NATIONALITIES. 

1  fm  nlil  Aim:  i .. . 1 1 1 .  iii  n!  [run  —  Antiquity  of  the  Turkish  or  Turanian  element  in  Iran— The  Tajiks — 
Alohnnislnn — Tne  t.nlrlias — lsast  Turkestan — I'ersuins — T'Crsia  anrl  Islam — Diess,  arms,  dwellings  of 


Not  without  reason  did  the  Greeks  place  a  great  Central  Asiatic  Empire  in 
Eastern  Iran.  In  Bactria.  Zoroaster  arose,  from  hence  the  worship  of  fire  spread 
westward  and  southward,  here  flowed  the  springs  of  Firdusi’s  poetry,  and  here, 
since  the  Arab  conquest,  we  still  find  purer  Zend  forms  than  in  Persian.  The 
Persians  of  Central  Asia  retain  to-day  more  left  of  the  old  Persian  language, 
undeformed  by  Semitic  and  Turanian  influences,  than  the  Persians  of  Persia. 
No  one  who  knows  the  Iran  of  this  day  looks  for  the  Iranic  features  in  the  people 
of  Persia;  Khanikoff  sees  more  traces  of  them  in  the  Tajiks,  Rawlinson  in  the 
Wakhanis,  Vambcry  in  both,  as  well  as  in  the  Galchas,  Jemshidis,  and  Parsewans, 
than  even  in  the  Sassanid  bas-reliefs.  In  Central  Asia  the  Galchas  are  regarded 
as  the  most  ancient  Iranians.  As  far  as  sedentary  civilisation  reaches  its  hand 
across  the  Oxus.to  the  Chinese,  are  Iranian  elements  to  be  sought;  even  to 
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d  led  to  victory.  On  other  sides,  too,  Persian  influence  reaches  beyond 
of  Iran.  In  Cashmere  and  Jummoo,  Persian  is  tlvc  official  language  ; 
W&  Kl&dtastanee  of  the  Punjab  is  written  in  the  Persian  character  and  has  many 
Persian-  forms  mixed  with  it ;  it  is  the  medium  of  intercourse  for  trade  from 
to  East  Turkestan  and  to  the  west  coast  of  India.  Though  repressed, 
I  the  Pecans  still  play  a  part  in  the  Russian  markets  both  in  the  south  and  in  the 


*■  Dress  among  the  hill-tribes  is  of  wool,  and  dark  in  colour.  The  Siahposh 
:f  get  their  name  from  the  gloomy  colour  of  their  garments.  Brown  woollen  coats 
aiK*  trousers,  long  felt  stockings  with  leather  soles,  white  or  blue  cotton  turban, 
compose  the  dress  of  both  men  and  women.  The  women  wear  long  plaits. 
Ornament  is  rare,  and  everything  except  the  turban  is  the  product  of  domestic 
industry.  Much  in  the  Persian  dress  of  to-day  recalls  the  primitive  features  of 
,  the  mountain  clothing.  The  Persian  keeps  his  head  warm  with  the  high  fur  cap, 

1  while  exposing  breast  and  feet  to  the  cold.  The  fur  cap,  which  has  supplanted 
the  turban,  save  only  among  Afghans,  Kurds,  and  Beloochccs,  is  explained  as  an 
inheritance  from  the  Kajars,  and  thus  Turkish  ;  but  it  had  belonged  from  of  old 
to  the  forefathers  of  the  Iranians  in  their  pastoral  life  on  cold  uplands.  At 
present  the  Beloochee,  when  most  simply  clad,  wears  loin-cloth,  grass  sandals,  and 
little  cap,  so  that  his  copious  weapons — shield,  sword,  gun,  knife,  bullet-pouch, 
etc.,  contribute  materially  to  the  covering  of  his  person.  But  when  he  is  in  full 
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general  fashion  or  the  East.  The  decoration  of  other  than  sacred  ftaatolMfc' 
caipels  is  not  of  Persian  origin,  but  is  to  be  ascribed  to  imrtatKm  perhaps  (A 
Europeans,  perhaps  also  of  Central  Asian  tea-houses.  Only  in  temple*  arttl 
se[)iikhi>d  chapels  is  it  an  old  custom  to  hang  the  walls.  Individual  dwelling  in 
homesteads  is  found  not  only  in  the  mountains  ;  it  is  usual  in  the  Cherchen  oast*. 

i  he  rule  of  the  nomads  lias  left  its  traces  even  in  the  peasant  life  of  Persia. 
Peasants  often  leave  their  villages,  and  go  with  their  small  possessions  in  search 
of  new  soil,  where  the  landowner,  more  often  Turkish  than  Persian  by  descent, 
lias  promised  them  a  lower  rate  of  taxation.  One  of  the  commonest  complaints 
of  a  Persian  landowner  is  that  some  neighbour  has  enticed  away  one  of  his 

The  greatest  testimony  which  a  Persian  gives  to  the  cultured  condition  of  his 
forefathers  is  the  constancy  with  which,  amid  storms  and  devastations,  he  has 
stuck  to  the  tillage  of  the  ground,  that  foundation  of  all  culture.  The  Turkish 
proverb:  “where  there  is  earth  and  water,  you  will  find  a  Persian,"  indicates  his 
satisfaction  in  the  soil,  Persia  abounds  in  cultivable  land,  which,  however,  in 
most  of  tile  agricultural  districts  in  the  country,  needs  to  be  opened  up  by 
artificial  irrigation.  Every  river  is  split  up  into  an  infinity  of  canals.  Where 
the  water  reaches,  there  is  life  ;  beyond  is  desert.  Even  salt  soil  with  steady 
irrigation  gives  excellent  arable  land.  The  sparse  population,  together  with  the 
apathy  of  the  government  towards  every  improvement  in  the  husbancfttian’s  iot 
and  in  his  labour,  is  the  cause  of  the  defective  development  of  cultivation  in  the 
country.  Modern  traffic  arrangements  are  unknown  ;  the  serfage  of  the  peasantry, 
and  the  burden  of  taxation,  form  a  further  hindrance.  Searching  for  springs, 
digging  wells,  laying  watercourses,  is  the  work  of  a  special  trade,  the  tmikatmi. 
These  receive  good  pay,  the  danger  of  burial  by  falling  earth  in  shafts  of  perhaps 
200  feet  deep  being  considerable.  The  post  of  water-overseer,  mirab  (in  Turkish, 
subnshi),  is  honourable,  and  in  much  request.  There  are  numbers  of  underground 
watercourses  ;  these  were  formerly  even  lined  with  masonry,  some  of  the  conduits 
being  many  miles  in  length.  Entire  river  systems  have  been  transformed  ;  in 
Kurdistan  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Euphrates  was  conducted  into  a  head¬ 
water  of  the  Tigris.  The  body  of  water  is  calculated  according  to  its  power  of 
turning  a  millstone,  sources  being  referred  to  as  of  two,  three,  etc.,  millstone 
power.  Formerly  ancient  legal  decisions  as  to  the  employment  of  watercourses 
were  held  almost  sacred  ;  now  it  often  happens  that  the  water  of  a  whole  village 
is  violently  diverted.  Great  cities  are  to-day  lying  short  of  water  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  their  channel*.  Ispahan  owed  its  flourishing  environs  to  the 
waterworks  on  the  Zenden  ;  as  the  city  has  shrunk  the  irrigation  works  have 
fallen  into  decay.  The  system  of  dams  for  ponding  back  the  snow  water,  which 
roused  the  neighbourhood  of  Pcrsepolis  into  fertility,  has  gone  to  ruin,  and  the 
country  is  dry  and  desert.  The  imperfect,  wheelless  plough,  which  can  itself  do 
no  more  than  scratch  the  ground,  is  easily  replaced  by  the  hoe.  The  neglect  to 
use  manure  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Persia  is  in  curious  contrast  to  the 
artificial  manufacture  of  it  according  to  old  recipes  from  all  kinds  of  offal  in 
Ispahan  and  other  places,  where  high  towers  for  storing  pigeons'  dung  may  be 
found.  Threshing  is  done  with  a  thing  like  a  sledge,  having  runners  set,  formerly' 
with  stones,  now  with  iron.  The  chief  cereal  is  wheat  ;  rice  is  the  foundation  of 
the  diet  of  the  better-to-do  ;  millet  and  lentils  of  the  poor  classes.  Horses  are 
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scrupulously.  His  frugality  seems  to  his  Turkish  neighbour  astonishing.  If  a 
Sart  grows  rich,  he  builds  a  house  ;  a  Kirghis  in  the  like  case  buys  a  wife.  Persian 
merchants  are  found  from  China  to  Egypt,  from  Novgorod  to  Colombo  ;  and 
numerous  Indians  are  active  in  their  company.  Tabreez  is  the  great  place  for 
Turkish  and  European  trade,  Meshed  for  that  with  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan. 
The  limited  sea-trade  is  carried  on  in  Arab  vessels  and  European  steamers. 

Political  supremacy  during  the  last  centuries  has  fallen  now  to  Persian,  now 
to  Turkish  families.  To-day  a  Turkish  Khajar  is  sovereign  in  Teheran.  Almost 
every  demise  of  the  crown  throws  the  country  into  commotion,  and  these  political 
earthquakes  are  often  lasting  and  ruinous  ;  but  on  the  murder  of  the  late  Shah 
in  1896  his  son  was  allowed  to  succeed  tranquilly.  The  ruling  house  in 
Afghanistan  descends  from  Nadir,  a  Persian  general,  but  has  long  intermarried, 
especially  with  the  princes  of  Bokhara.  In  Persia  only  the  north,  with  its  dense 
population,  largely  permeated  with  Turkomans,  and  its  many  cities,  is  firmly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Shah  ;  and  in  Afghanistan  only  strong  sovereigns  have  ever 
succeeded  in  uniting  the  numerous  tribes.  Like  India,  Iran  has  been  the  mark 
of  invasions  and  immigrations,  and  the  great  tribal  organisations  to  which  these 
streams  gave  rise  found  especially  in  Afghanistan  a  system  of  mountains  and 
valleys  particularly  favourable  to  their  existence.  The  topographical  features — 
sharply-defined  rocky  ridges  affording  admirable  lines  of  defence  and  enclosing- 
wide  cultivable  levels,  accessible  only  through  the  tangis  or  natural  outlets  of 
the  water,  contribute  greatly  to  the  division  of  the  people-  into  provincial  groups 
composed  of  two  or  three  neighbour-tribes  having  their  headquarters  in  the 
natural  fortresses  of  the  adjoining  mountains.  Thus  the  Logaris  of  the  Logar 
valley  consist  of  Ghilzais  and  Tajiks,  the  former  speaking  Pushtoo,  the  latter 
Persian.  So  again  in  the  Lughman  valley,  under  the  collective  name  of 
Lughmanis,  Ghilzais,  Tajiks,  and  Hindoos  dwell  together,  united  by  community 
of  agriculture,  and  by  tribal  fights  ;  in  spite  of  which  the  Ghilzais  look  down 
upon  the  Tajiks  no  less  than  do  these  upon  the  despised  Hazaras.  It  is  just 
this  provincial  composition  which  is  the  strength  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  the 
Afghan  state.  An  interesting  light  is  cast  on  the  political  conditions  of  the 
separate  peoples  by  their  position  in  regard  to  the  historically  important  mountain 
passes.  The  Afridis  on  the  south-east  border  of  Afghanistan  have  from  time 
immemorial  reserved  to  themselves  the  rights  of  passage  through  the  Khvbcr 
defile.  Any  one  refusing  to  pay  toll  was  attacked,  plundered,  or  made  away  with. 
Never  acknowledging  any  dependence  on  Afghanistan,  a  savage,  lawless  race,  the 
Afridis  have  always  been  recognised  by  the  paramount  power  in  India  as  keepers 
and  wardens  of  that,  the  most  important  pass  in  the  Indus  valley,  and  have 
even  received  a  subvention  from  the  British.  But  the  widely  different  ambitions 
of  the  eight  clans,  which  arc  again  broken  up  into  subordinate  stocks  and  families, 
or  Khcls,  never  allow  that  salutary  state  of  affairs  to  last.  One  clan  fights 
another,  each  family  has  its  blood-feud,  while  in  some  the  predatory  life  is  firmly 
rooted.  Like  them  in  warlike  spirit,  and  equally  independent,  are  the  Mohmumls, 
somewhat  more  to  the  north  ;  their  neighbours  to  the  west  are  the  Slurwaris,  who 
have  a  leaning  towards  Afghanistan.  After  them  come  to  the  south  the  Orakzms, 
no  less  independent,  and  then  the  peaceable  Bangashes,  who  are  obedient  to 
England.  The  Khattaks  and  Khalils  to  the  cast  of  the  Ahidis  have  also 
submitted.  The  Baiaurs  in  the  Upper  Runar  valley,  inhabitants  ot  a  little  still 


§  is.  THE  PEOPLE  OF  FURTHER  INDIA,  AND  THE  HILL 
TRIBES  OF  SOUTH-EAST  ASIA. 


Comparative  philology  shows  the  languages  of  Further  India  to  be  members  of 
a  great  Transgangetic  family  of  language.  Historical  records  and  geographical 
distribution  make  us  recognise  older  and  more  recent  layers  therein — the  former 
squeezed  into  the  sea-board  and  the  mountains,  the  latter  spreading  over  the 
interior  and  along  the  streams  even  to  their  deltas.  In  Annam,  Cambodia,  and 
Pegu — the  eastern  and  southern  borders  of  Further  India — reside  the  races  that 
have  been  pushed  outwards,  their  languages  being  as  closely  connected  as  are  on 
the  other  side  those  of  the  Tai  or  Siamese,  the  Burmese,  the  Tibetans,  and  the 
Chinese.  A  whole  sheaf  of  traditions  point  to  the  northern  origin  of  the  present 
peoples  of  Further  India.  The  Burmese  locate  their  oldest  history  in  the  Upper 
Irrawaddy  basin  ;  the  Karens  still  further  north,  as  far  as  Yunnan;  the  Siamese 
in  Laos;  the  Annamites  in  Tonking.  The  rivers  coming  from  the  northern 
mountains  form  the  deltas  which  are  a  feature  of  Further  India  ;  Tonking,  Lower 
Cochin  China  and  Cambodia,  Siam  and  Pegu  are  either  entirely,  or  in  their  most 
productive  and  politically  important  sections,  where  people  and  towns  are  most 
abundant,  low-lying  alluvial  districts.  By  their  fertility,  ease  of  communication, 
and  populousness,  they  are  as  much  distinguished  as  is  the  rest  of  Further  India 
by  hilly  country,  rich  forests,  and  sparse  population.  Compared  with  the  rest  of 
Further  India,  these  alluvial  lands  have  a  geographical,  historical,  and  political 
individuality.  It  is  with  them  alone  that  the  history  of  Further  India  has  for  the 
most  part  to  deal ;  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  especially  in  the  east  and  in  the 
centre,  is  almost  everywhere  the  same  impassable  hill  and  forest-country,  thinly 
inhabited  by  “savages.” 

In  the  historical  and  semi-historical  period,  Further  India  appears  partly  under 
Chinese,  partly  under  Indian  influence;  -whence  the  name  Indo-China  came  into 
existence.  The  peninsula  cannot,  however,  be  thus  simply  halved,  for  Indian  and 
Chinese  influences  have  relieved  each  other  in  Further  India.  India  began  earlier, 
and  then  slackened  ;  China  is  always  going  on  with  the  work,  creating  for  herself  a 
far-reaching  effect,  especially  through  her  economic  activity.  Otherwise,  Further 
India  resembles  India  in  the  character  of  its  history,  in  which  foreign  invasions  are 
ever  alternating  with  intestine  struggles.  Indian  attempts  at  settlement,  conquest, 
and  colonisation,  in  Further  India  fell  before  the  beginning  of  our  era  ;  and  in  the 
west  and  south,  as  shown  by  local  names  like  Manipur,  Ayuthia,  Vaisali,  occurring  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  were  crowned  with  considerable  if  transitory  success. 
Afterwards  came  a  predominance  of  Chinese  influence,  pressing  slowly  southwards  in 
lire  East,  mastering  Tonking  wholly,  Annam  in  great  part,  and  finally  gaining  the 
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India  even  before  the  immigration  of  Sumatra  Mussulmans  into  Cambodia  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Malay  types,  as  the  last  two  cuts  show,  are  widely  distributed'' 
among  the  so-called  savages.  The  language  of  the  Champas  is  Malayan.  If  the 
old  Champa  or  Tsian-pa  was  really  a  coast-track  from  the  Donnai  to  Tonking,  it 
will  be  natural  to  recall  similar  Malay  littoral  kingdoms  in  the  Archipelago  and 
Malaccas.  Points  of  resemblance  with  Battaks,  Dyaks,  and  true  Malays  are 
asserted  to  exist  among  the  Champas,  just  as  Crawford  was  inclined  to  find  in  the 
Burmese  points  of  similarity  with  Java.  The  so-called  savages  of  Further  India 
belong,  no  less  than  the  races  which  have  pushed  them  into  the  hills,  in  great 
part  to  the  Mongol  stock.  Poorer  though  they  may  be,  politically  subject,  and 
plundered,  yet  they  are  not  so  far  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  as  the 
name  "  wild  tribes,”  here  quite  inappropriate,  might  lead  one  to  soppose.  Caucasian 
racial  traits  have  even  been  claimed  for  Stiengs,  Laos,  and  others.  It  is  certain 
that  members  of  the  Laos  race  in  the  hill  and  forest  parts  of  Tonking  are  of  taller 
stature,  fairer  skin,  and  decidedly  pleasanter,  simpler,  and  franker  character  than 
the  lowlanders,  upon  whom  they  look  down  in  a  moral  sense.  The  Bolows  of 
the  Upper  Mekong,  as  described  by  Harmand,  are  a  case.  Others  will  not  allow 
any  distinction  between  themselves  and  their  neighbours,  and  repudiate  any 
descent  from  the  Khas,  Penoms,  and  the  like.  The  Laos  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mekong  say  :  “  A  Kha  can  be  distinguished  from  a  Laos  only  by  the  wide  per¬ 
foration  in  his  ear.”  Their  ethnographical  marks  point  to  Malay  influence,  perhaps 
Malay  origin.  The  Nagas,  a  fishing  people  on  Lake  Tale  Sap,  or  Bienhoa,  to  whom 
Buddha  preached  his  gospel  so  effectively,  were  of  the  same  stock.  The  probability 
that  the  more  vigorous  northern  races  pushed  southward  even  earlier  becomes 
very  great  when  we  see  how  the  same  fate  befell  Hither  India,  and  how  nomads 
again  and  again  invaded  China  from  north  and  west.  The  admixture  of  Chinese 
elements  in  quantities  throughout  the  east  and  north  of  Further  India  is  a  matter 
of  history  till  quite  recent  times.  The  population  of  Tonking  strikes  one  as  quite 
Chinese.  The  islands  and  coast  districts,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Cambodian 
hills,  are  occupied  by  Chinese,  and  of  the  population  of  Siam  they  are  said  to 
form  one-sixtli.  Leaving  aside  the  peculiarity  which  Chinese  crosses,  as  is  reported 
also  in  Formosa,  are  said  to  possess  in  common  with  Jewish,  that  the  Chinese 
blood  always  breaks  through,  and  does  not  easily  lose  its  strength,  this  extension 
indicates  a  powerful  influence  on  the  breed.  Chinese,  as  more  active,  freer  from 
civil  burdens,  better  off,  and  often  more  civilized,  are  preferred  by  native  women  , 
and  their  offspring,  the  Minhuongs,  approach  the  Chinese  in  activity  and  influence. 
Every  busy  town  of  Further  India,  even  smaller  ones  like  Pnompenh,  bear  the 
Chinese  stamp. 

The  ruins  of  Further  India  do  not  lead  our  view  to  so  remote  a  past  as  those 
of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  but  they  carry  our  knowledge  somewhat  beyond  the  few 
centuries  which  here  make  up  the  historical  period.  In  the  Kha  country  we 
have  dolmens.  Bronze  and  stone  implements  have  been  found  in  the  huge  “kitchen- 
middens  ”  on  the  coast  of  Cambodia.  Where  now  dwell  the  small  and  mostly 
poor  tribes  of  the  Mois  and  their  kindred,  Banams,  Sehdans,  Banars,  remains  of 
cities  on  the  rivers  of  Annam  and  the  Laos  country  prove  that  one  or  more  states  , 
existed  here  whose  citizens  possessed  a  developed  artistic  taste.  Whether  the 
Mois,  whose  name  denotes  simply  “  men,”  are  their  descendants  is  an  open 
question.  The  district  of  Bassak  too  has  its  ruins.  The  remains  of  Ayuthia 


crowd  of  Bnddha  statues,  a  great  figure 
of  his  foot;  a  sepulchre  in  which  Buddha 
lies  outstretched  on  the  point  of  passing 
into  Nirvana.  The  mere  fact  of  its  being 
possible  to  foiget  these  edifices,  with  all 
their  size  and  splendour,  throws  a  sharp 
light  on  the  fluctuation  of  the  culture 
from  which  they  sprang.  The  greater 
the  display  of  magnificence  the  more 
closely  they  may  be  compared  with  that 
large  and  splendid  bloom  which,  ri 
from  the  water,  expends  so  much  gro\ 
power  that  when  it  fades  it  vanishes 
a  dream.  The  finest  of  these  works  must  have  arisen  I 
the  fourteenth  centuries.  This  agrees  with  what  Chine- 
development  of  southern  Further  India.  According  to  tin 
grow  great  and  powerful  from  the  middle  of  the 
numbered  20,000  houses;  and  in  the  whole  king 
several  thousand.  The  prince  was  girt  about  the  I 
the  knees;  he  wore  a  tiara  set  with  pearls  oil  his  he 
ears.  Before  the  gates  of  his  palace  thousands  of  i 
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bearing  lances  stood  as  guards.  The  people  had  their  h.ut 
also  wore  gold  earrings.  On  a  neighbouring  hill  Mood  a  ' 
by  5000  men.  On  the  reliefs  in  these  buildings,  beside 
be  remarked  Annamitcs  and  Laos;  Indian  Brahmins  ;  .1  Ji 
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arc  not  in  force,  even  poor  men’s  daughters  break  out  in  large  silver  rings  on  their 
fingers.  Long  nails,  especially  on  the  left  hand,  are  a  mark  of  rank  and  learning. 
Innumerable  copper  buttons  on  the  tunic  are  also  an  ornament  in  Northern  Laos. 
Tattooing  was  once  very  common.  The  Annamites  say  that  they  took  to  it  long 
ago  by  direction  of  one  of  their  kings,  in  order  to  elude  the  sea-monsters  when 
fishing.  At  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  some  smaller  peoples,  it  is 
found  only  among  the  Laos,  who  execute  it  in  the  Polynesian  manner  with  needles 
fastened  together.  Formerly,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Laos  country  were 
divided  into  tattooed  and  untattooed,  the  former  being  subdivided  into  those  with 
green  and  those  with  black  tattooing  ;  but  the  custom  is  dying  out.  In  Northern 
Laos,  however,  people  are  found  covered  with  tattooing  like  Marquesas  Islanders. 
Among  the  Kayens  only  women  are  tattooed,  and  the  Tahoys  tattoo  only  the 
upper  lip.  Compression  of  the  feet  occurs  seldom  or  not  at  all  in  Tonking. 
Circumcision  is  of  course  practised  by  Mussulmans,  but  also  by  Chams  and  some 
neighbouring  tribes.  Idling  of  the  teeth  with  stones  is  reported  of  the  Banars 
and  other  wild  tribes  of  Further  India. 

Weapons  have  in  the  eastern  kingdoms  a  Chinese  character ;  and,  indeed, 
Chinese  armies  have  crossed  the  frontier  often  enough.  The  Annamites  wear 
Chinese  uniform,  and,  as  in  China,  the  matchlock  and  the  spear  are  the  usual 
weapons  ;  but  spears  with  curious  heads,  halberds,  and  tridents  are  more  frequent. 
In  the  war  of  1883  the  mass  of  the  Annam  army  was  still  armed  with  them, 
Bows  and  arrows  arc  going  out  of  use.  Till  lately  troops  could  be  met  with 
carrying  oval  leather  shields,  two-thirds  the  height  of  a  man,  a  relic  of  ancient 
warfare.  Often  all  weapons  are  surpassed  in  importance  by  the  inevitable  bamboo 
cane,  with  which  the  soldiers  are  stimulated  and  punished.  Generally  it  plays  an 
important  part  ;  there  is  not  a  living  soul  in  Annam  to  whom  the  whistle  of  the 
cane  is  not  a  familiar  sound.  Just  as  little  as  in  China  is  there  here  an  original 
clearly-defined  armed  force.  The  inseparable  companion  of  the  Kha  or  Moi 
fighting-man,  popular  also  with  others,  is  the  crossbow ;  in  well-furnished  houses 
there  is  a  large  one  for  elephants,  and  smaller  ones  for  stag  and  roe.  Miniature 
crossbows  are  used  by  children  as  toys  ;  perhaps  also  by  witch-doctors.  The 
arrows  have  iron  heads,  said  to  be  often  poisoned.  The  bamboo  quivers  arc 
often  decorated  with  pretty  carvings  ;  these  are,  among  the  Stiengs,  Indian  in 
character.  Hannand  saw'  among  the  Khas  a  bamboo  arrow',  without  an  iron  head, 
go  through  a  board  two-fifths  of  an  inch  thick;  but  he  could  not  succeed  in  setting 
the  cross-bow.  though  the  Khas  managed  it  in  a  moment.  A  sword-like  knife, 
slightly  curved,  is  used  for  cutting  through  brushwood,  and  also  in  battle  as  a 
spear-hcad.  A  stout  pike  is  used  in  hunting  the  larger  animals,  while  a  small 
daggcr-likc  knife  with  crooked  handle  is  worn  in  the  girdle. 

In  laving  out  villages  and  houses,  especially  those  on  'piles,  the  notion  of 
delencc  is  very  general  ;  but  where  there  is  fear  of  pirates,  as  on  the  Lower 
Sonn-ka.  the  settlements  arc  drawn  back  from  the  water.  Ihe  Annanute.  says 
Monce.  lives  either  on  the  water  or  on  the  mud.  The  villages  are  enclosed  by 
palisades  or  thorn-hedges.  Spikes  of  bamboo  hidden  in  the  grass  render  every 
approach  unsafe  ;  they  are  placed  even  round  the  houses.  In  the  centre  ol  the 

poles,  and  fine  threads  of  cotton',  stretched  round  the  roofs  to  keep  off  spirits, 
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the  Burmese,  so  that  they  even  export  tea  to  China.  The  Laos  lay  on  their  wild 
tribes  the  task  of  growing  rice  for  them,  and  at  the  appointed  time  they  descend 
into  the  plains  and  gather  the  crop.  Similarly  Annamite  emigrants  employ  the 
Mois,  who  are  subject  to  them  as  slaves,  in  growing  rice  and  laying  out  fruit- 
plantations  on  new  ground.  Rice-growing  predominates.  Throughout  the  east 
the  Chinese  method  of  husbandry  is  unmistakable.  Of  the  exports,  rice  often 
forms  three-quarters,  even  in  value.  Siam,  too,  where  agriculture  is  far  less 
thorough — only  a  quarter  of  the  country,  and  only  half  even  of  the  fertile  Menam 
valley,  being,  it  is  said,  under  cultivation — used  to  export  considerable  quantities 
to  China.  In  1890  five-sixths  of  the  exports  consisted  of  rice.  The  conditions 
of  the  soil  are  so  favourable  to  rice-growing  that  only  in  the  north  of  the  Laos 
country  is  maize  to  any  extent  important.  Rice  is  the  chief  article  of  food,  to  which 
though  probably  wrongly,  the  indolence  of  the  Siamese  has  been  ascribed.  In  the 
lowlands  of  Tonking  inundations  of  the  Song-ka  often  devastate  the  rice-crop,  in 
spite  of  the  dykes  20  to  25  feet  in  height,  with  which  groups  of  villages  have 
surrounded  themselves  for  common  protection.  A  special  kind — the  glutinous 
rice — is  grown  for  sacrificial  purposes.  In  Annam,  also,  agriculture  is  highly 
flourishing.  A  French  traveller  calls  it  “  a  sunny  land,  of  full  rice-fields,  sweet 
potato  plantations,  mulberry-trees,  castor-oil,  and  maize,  with  men  everywhere 
digging,  hoeing,  fetching  water.”  The  quantity  of  villages  shaded  by  areca  and 
coco-palms  produces  a  truly  cultured  landscape.  Here  the  banknl- nut,  Aleurites 
triloba ,  rich  in  oil,  forms  a  chief  object  of  cultivation.  Tea  is  grown  in  Northern 
Annam  and  in  Tonking ;  but  well-to-do  people  use  only  the  imported  leaf.  So, 
too,  Tonkinese  silk  is  less  valued  than  Chinese,  but  is  exported  for  special 
purposes  to  China  and  Japan.  Just  as  in  China,  the  embankments  of  the  paddy- 
fields  arc  planted  with  mulberries.  The  plantations  of  sugar-cane  are  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  Chinese  ;  they  come  every  year  in  large  numbers  from  Amoy,  and 
rent  the  land  for  a  small  yearly  sum.  The  cane  which  they  grow  is  in  turn  sold 
by  them  to  the  Chinese  owners  of  sugar-mills.  The  cultivation  of  pepper  and 
cardamoms,  of  the  cinnamon-acacia  in  Siam,  and  of  indigo  in  Tonking  are  also 
practically  in  Chinese  hands.  All  these  products,  as  well  as  the  valuable  woods, 
went  to  China  until  Siam  was  opened  up  to  European  trade.  Unfortunately 
agriculture  in  Siam  is  heavily  burdened  by  the  system  of  leases  and  monopolies, 
under  which  taxes  are  levied  not  merely  on  the  individual  trees  but  on  the  tale  of 
coco-nuts,  the  quantity  of  oil,  even  the  brooms  made  of  the  leaf-ribs.  Wild  rice 
is  given  to  horses  and  gathered  for  men  in  times  of  dearth,  when  lotus-fruit  also 
serves  for  food. 

An  important  part  of  the  economy  of  these  peoples  is  their  share  in  the  vast 
timber-felling  industry  about  the  sources  and  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Salween 
and  the  Menam.  Teak  in  the  first  place,  then  ebony,  and  sandal-wood,  and  agila 
(. Aguilletria  agallocha)  arc  the  objects  of  this  industry.  Bastian  speaks  forcibly 
about  the  teak-cutters,  Slums  and  Laos,  less  often  Siamese  and  Burmese,  to  whom 
the  Chinese  bring  spirits,  tobacco,  and  other  luxuries,  in  order  to  take  back  with 
them  what  money  there  is  among  the  group,  by  keeping  the  bank  at  their  nightly 
gambling-parties.  The  plough  is  almost  universally  known.  The  heavier  Chinese 
hoc,  resembling  the  English,  has  been  widely  spread  by  the  Chinese  in  the  north 
of  Further  India,  the  native  tool  being  too  light  for  thorough  work.  As  an 
implement  for  drilling  holes  for  seed  and  for  breaking  small  the  soil,  the  Khas  use 


wonder  that  the  kings  of  Annam 
The  icing  of  Cambodia  had  three 


lining  buffaloes,  and  the  shrill  trumpeting  of 
er.  Ox-races  are  a  great  sport  in  Cambodia, 
led  for  their  carrying  and  climbing  powers, 
elephants  ;  the  Laos  and  their  wild  neighbours 
em.  The  enormous  carrying-power  of  these 
ic  advantage  to  their  owners  ;  and  it  is  no 
onopolised  not  only  ivory,  but  tame  elephants, 
indred  of  them.  The  extensive  use  made  of 
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and  Cochin  China  to  the  shores  of  the  lake,  then  swollen,  where  they  live  in  pile- 
dwellings,  and  fish. 

In  the  trade  with  Further  India,  China  imports  raw  materials  of  consequence, 
cotton,  silk,  sugar,  metals,  precious  stones,  in  return  for  opium,  silk,  copper  and 
iron  goods,  dried  fruit,  woven  goods,  and  endless  small  articles,  even  porcelain. 
Hence  it  may  be  recognised  that  industry  is  not  up  to  the  Chinese  or  Japanese 
level.  Of  the  taste  of  the  Khmer  architects  and  sculptors,  whose  decoration 
reminded  the  French  in  its  general  effect  of  late  Gothic  work  in  their  own  country, 
it  is  at  most  among  the  goldsmiths  that  anything  survives.  According  to  all 
evidence  most  is  at  the  present  day  done  in  Tonking,  least  in  Siam.  In  the  former, 
cabinet-work  and  wood-carving  are  highly  developed,  and  Tonkinese  lacquer  and 
mother-of-pearl  veneering  are  famous  ;  but  metal  goods  are  almost  entirely 
imported  from  China.  By  ancient  laws  the  Chinese  are  not  allowed  to  export 
raw  metals.  Inlaid  work  of  especial  beauty  is  made  at  Hanoi  from  the  shells  of 
a  river  mussel.  There  is  in  that  town  a  special  “  Rue  des  Incrustateurs.” 
Porcelain  forms  an  important  part  of  the  imports  from  China,  even  going  by 
Rangoon  to  Burmah  ;  a  blue  kind  of  Japanese  pattern  is  made  in  Annam,  it  is 
said  by  Japanese  immigrants.  The  numerous  precious  stones  of  Further  India, 
especially  rubies,  the  famous  jade  of  Mogaung,  and  the  amber  of  Hukong,  are 
sought  and  mined  by  Shans  and  Kakhyens,  and  brought  in  a  rough  state  to  the 
Chinese,  who  farm  the  works,  for  further  treatment.  The  Laos  and  Chinese  bring 
iron  ploughshares  to  the  Burmese  and  Shans.  The  Sedangs  are  the  blacksmith 
race  of  Further  India,  who  smelt  and  forge.iron  in  seventy  villages.  In  Crawford’s 
time  Chinese  in  large  numbers  worked  the  silver  mines  of  Burmah  ;  and  the  gold, 
silver,  and  iron  mines  in  Tonking,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  were  started  by 
Chinese.  The  Siamese  bring  the  ore  to  the  furnace  where  Chinese  workmen 
are  employed,  and  sell  it  incredibly  cheap  ;  the  iron  being  shipped  off  to  Bangkok. 
The  tin  mines  too  are  mostly  worked  by  Chinese  companies.  The  best  artists 
and  artisans  in  Bangkok  arc  Chinamen,  and  all  the  tinmen,  blacksmiths,  and 
tanners.  The  Burmese  have  always  obtained  a  great  part  of  their  cotton  goods 
from  the  Coromandel  coast  and  from  China,  spinning  and  weaving  being  little 
attended  to  among  them.  The  looms  of  Further  India  cannot  turn  out  heavy 
silk  stuffs  like  the  Chinese.  The  Siamese  do  not  know  how  to  make  paper  either 
so  well  or  so  cheaply  as  the  Chinese,  and  have  also  to  leave  shoemaking  to  them. 
In  lacquer  the  Shans  achieve  better  work  than  their  Burmese  neighbours.  The 
Chinese  lacquered  goods  of  plaited  bamboo  from  Nyoung-oo  near  Pagan  are 
famous.  Wages  are  much  lower  than  in  China,  but  the  cost  of  living  is  even 
less.  “  People  work  for  nothing,  and  live  for  less,”  says  Crawford.  Hides  too  arc 
exported  to  China  ;  and  all  this  goes  through  Chinese  hands.  “  The  Siamese 
attends  only  to  his  religious  duties.” 

Siamese  art  is  a  copy  of  Chinese  models,  more  rarely  of  Indian.  Stone 
images,  even  gigantic  granite  statues,  arc  imported  from  China.  The  Siamese 
show  less  independent  taste  than  the  Chinese ;  there  more  recent  temples  arc 
overloaded  with  gilding.  Chinese  theatres  arc  always  playing  in  Bangkok  ;  and  the 
theatres  of  Siam  and  Annam  arc  far  inferior.  There  is  more  independence  about 
the  lesser  arts  in  Burmah,  where  the  forms  of  ornament  follow  the  Indian  model 
in  being  predominantly  geometric.  In  bell-founding  the  results  are  at  once  gigantic 
and  artistic  ;  while  in  filigree  and  embossed  work  Burmah  is  hardly  behind  China 
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forbidden  to  leave  the  country  on  shipboard.  Hence  they  travelled  by  land  only 
in  any  considerable  number,  from  Cochin  China,  for  example,  to  Cambodia  and 
Siam.  Further,  they  lacked  capital  for  greater  enterprises.  Chinese  junks 
managed  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  from  the  ports  of  Annarn  and  Tonking. 
Haifong  has  a  future  before  it  ;  but  in  the  first  period  after  its  opening  six  times 
as  many  Chinese  junks  entered  as  European  vessels,  and  the  value  of  the  imports 
from  China,  European  and  native  fabrics,  opium,  silk,  porcelain,  tea,  etc.,  was 
estimated  at  one-half  that  of  the  total  imports.  Till  quite  lately  the  only  coast- 
navigation  in  Tonking,  even  in  the  most  important  districts,  was  in  the  hands  of 
Chinese  shippers  at  Hong-Kong.  They  sailed  chiefly  on  the  king’s  account,  and 
collected  the  tribute  in  the  provinces.  The  decline  of  this  navigation,  which  the 
French,  under  the  pretext  of  putting  down  piracy,  treated  very  oppressively,  has 
turned  out  to  the  benefit,  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  the  Tonkinese,  but  of 
shippers  practically  European,  especially  German  ;  that  is,  owning  craft  in 
European  style  and  under  European  flags,  manned  by  mixed  crews  of  Europeans 
and  Chinese.  For  the  history  of  southern  and  eastern  Asiatic  dealings  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  Japanese  once  had  a  trade-colony  on  these  coasts  at 
the  port  of  Faifo,  from  which  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  they  were  driven  by 
the  Chinese,  or  as  others  say,  recalled  by  an  edict  of  their  sovereign.  Even  in 
1889  three-fourths  of  the  export  trade  in  Cochin  China  was  managed  by  Chinese. 

In  Siam,  too,  the  most  important  part  of  the  foreign  trade  went  on  with  China, 
especially  to  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Ning-po,  and  was  carried  entirely  in  clumsy  junks, 
Chinese  in  shape  and  commanded  by  Chinese,  but  built  in  Siam.  Of  late  steam 
communication  and  direct  connection  with  European  merchants  have  caused 
Chinese  navigation  to  decrease.  As  every  man  on  board  does  business  wherever 
the  vessel  calls,  and  a  junk  of  600  tons  carries  ninety  men,  the  number  of  trading 
Chinese  may  be  imagined  ;  also  the  incapacity  of  this  trade  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  increasing  production  in  these  countries,  and  demand  for  exportation,  of  raw 
materials,  rice,  sugar,  etc. 

For  river  navigation  the  people  of  Further  India  construct  long  “  dug-outs.” 
Hard-wood  trees,  above  all,  teak,  are  more  plentiful  here  than  anywhere  else  on 
the  earth.  Long  and  narrow,  with  a  chisel-shaped  projection  at  each  end,  the. 
canoes  of  Laos  type,  found  everywhere,  recall  Malay  craft.  Shipbuilding  on  a 
large  scale  after  European  models  has  been  attempted  with  little  success  in'  Annam 
and  Siam. 

The  overland  trade  again  is  chiefly  with  China.  Chinese  in  numbers  reside 
in  the  little  trading-places  in  the  interior  and  on  the  frontier.  Between  Burmah 
and  China  they  trade  from  Bhamo  on  the  Upper  Irrawaddy,  which  can  be  reached 
by  steamers  from  Rangoon.  The  chief  article  is  cotton  from  Burmah  for  Southern 
China.  Ihe  Chinese  used  to  buy  all  cotton  except  the  small  amount  used  in  the 
country,  till  1854],  when  the  king  took  into  his  own  hands  the  cotton  with  all 
other  branches  of  trade,  advancing  money  just  as  the  Chinese  had  done.  From 
Bhamo  the  goods  are  taken  to  China  by  great  caravans  of  500  to  1000  men. 
Every  man  has  several  pack-animals,  some  as  many  as  15  or  20.  Marco  Polo  / 
mentions  their  big  dogs,  compared,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  to  mules  for 
size.  The  main  road  leads  up  the  Irrawaddy  valley  to  Bhamo,  and  thence  to 
YTmg-chang  m  Yunnan.  From  Mogaung  in  the  Shan  and  Singplio  or  Kakhyen 
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country  roads  go  to  Assam,  Yunnan,  and  Bhamo.  There  are  also  some  frontier 
trading-towns  in  Northern  Siam.  To  the  favourably  situated  town  of  Zimme  or 
Chiengmai  especially  many  thousand  Chinese  traders  come  every  year,  having  had 
to  travel  for  months  through  the  mountains  in  order  to  bring  their  woollen  and 
metal  goods  on  pack-animals  to  the  markets  of  Siam.  But  the  next  thing  is 
that  they  drop  every  kind  of  retail  trade,  and  play  a  part  as  brokers  and  money¬ 
lenders,  keepers  of  gambling-hells,  and  mining  speculators  in  the  Siamese  pro¬ 
vincial  towns.  They  have  the  largest  bazaars  in  Bangkok.  “Hundreds  of 
Chinese  boats,”  says  Bowring,  “  are  vibrating  up  and  down  the  river,  calling  at 
every  house,  penetrating  every  creek,  supplying  all  articles  of  food,  raiment, 
and  whatever  ministers  to  the  daily  wants  of  life.  They  traffic  with  the  interior 
wherever  profits  are  to  be  realised  ”  ;  and  are  masters  in  the  art  of  demanding  and 
plundering,  not  to  say  squeezing.  In  Cambodia  the  Chinese,  through  their  rami¬ 
fications  in  all  the  villages,  command  the  entire  trade.  They  export  cotton 
(buying  up  the  whole  crop  in  advance),  rice,  ivory,  pepper,  and  dried  fish,  and  import 
the  products  of  Chinese  industry.  In  Tonking,  while  it  was  independent,  the 
Chinese  alone  of  all  the  neighbours  had  the  right  to  trade,  by  virtue  of  China’s 
suzerainty  over  Annam.  They  used  it  at  markets  and  fairs,  in  mining  and  in 
industry,  and,  next  to  that,  helped  the  king  to  make  the  most  of  his  profitable 
monopoly  of  the  rice  trade.  Trade-routes  after  the  Chinese  pattern  have  been 
laid  down  in  Tonking  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  Annam — in  the  Song-ka  Delta 
a  very  complete  network  of  canals,  the  embankments  of  which  serve  as  roads,  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  poor  roads  with  resting  places  at  regular  distances.  One 
main  road  leads  from  Hue  to  Saigon,  a  distance  of  300  miles.  All  main  roads 
lead  from  Tonking  to  China.  In  Cambodia  we  find  remains  of  old  granite-paved 

Monopolies  of  every  kind  and  every  extent  have  been  founded  at  various 
times  by  the  governments  of  Further  India,  and  have  done  more  and  more  to  stunt 
the  love  of  labour  and  spirit  of  enterprise.  The  traditional  right  of  the  sovereigns 
to  monopolise  the  ability  of  skilful  craftsmen,  without  paying  them  in  proportion, 
has  always  created  only  small  centres  of  higher  development.  At  Hue  nothing 
was  produced,  outside  the  articles  in  ordinary  use,  save  a  little  inlaid  work  ;  while 
among  the  missionaries,  who  were  protected  from  the  royal  monopoly,  real  master¬ 
pieces  of  this  minor  art  were  executed.  With  them  industry  made  progress,  seeing 
that  as  the  demand  grew  it  was  better  paid.  In  Siam  some  dozens  of  duties  and 
monopolies  bring  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  state  revenues.  Almost  all  arc 
farmed  out  to  Chinese,  and  these  have  the  right  of  entering  a  debtor's  house  and 
taking  what  they  find.  Behind  them  as  protector  stands  a  nobleman  of  the 
kingdom,  who  has  made  over  the  monopoly  to  them  for  good  remuneration.  In 
Annam  and  Burmah  it  has  been  customary  to  monopolise  the  rice  and  cotton 
trades  :  in  Siam  at  one  time  only  the  king  and  nobles  could  trade,  and  the 
economy  of  the  country  suffered. 

The  coins  and  weights  of  Further  India  as  far  as  Siam  bear  Chinese  inscrip¬ 
tions,  for  which  cause  the  importation  of  spurious  pieces  from  China  is  hcquent. 
Zinc  coins  have  spread  far  and  wide  from  Tonking  and  Annam.  A  stung  ot 
them,  value  iod„  weighs  2  lbs.;  and  as  3000  of  this  small  change  are  required  to 
pay  a  dollar,  the  burden  becomes  incommodious.  The  kv:nm  ot  the  Laos  aie 
600  zinc  coins  on  a  string  of  straw,  and  are  worth  1  od.  Besides  tncse,  these 
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worth  six  of  the  Others.  These  tuMfjr'&'iji, 
only  for  presents.  ,  In  Burmah  the  coin  IMc£  ' 
cli  here  has  to  silver  the  ratio  of  i  :  500.  SilKef 
cuts,  the  reckoning  being  by  weight,  the  Chinese 
In  Siam  spherical  tikhal- pieces,  with  the  king’s 
ie  conquest  of  Burmah  by  England  the  rupee 
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artisans,  shopkeepers.  These  are  nominally  free,  but  have  to  render  service  to  a 
lord  and  most  liberally  to  the  state.  In  addition  there  are  the  slaves,  specially 
numerous  in  Siam  and  in  Cambodia,  in  whose  ranks  is  much  of  the  best  labour- 
power  in  the  country.  A  creditor  takes  some  of  his  debtors  into  his  house,  gives 
them  food  and  clothing,  usually  insufficient,  reckons  any  damages  they  may  do 
against  them  at  a  high  figure,  and  regards  their  labour  as  the  interest  of  their 
debts.  Cambodia  and  Bangkok  are  among  the  greatest  slave-markets  of  the 
East.  Beside  the  slaves  for  debt  there  are  state-slaves,  and  slaves  for  life,  who 
are  mostly  taken  from  the  wild  tribes.  Kidnapping  is  universal.  Among  the 
Mois  coman  denotes  slave-hunter,  pirate,  and  also  avenger;  the  vendetta  in  many 
cases  taking  the  form  of  capturing  a  member  of  the  hostile  family.  If  the 
taxes  in  some  province  of  Siam  that  has  been  visited  by  failure  of  crops  or  sick¬ 
ness,  especially  in  the  Laos  country,  fail  to  reach  the  expected  figure,  the  officials 
make  raids  upon  the  wild  tribes  in  bordering  districts,  and  thus  cover  the  deficit. 
Among  the  Mois  slavery  assumes  a  humaner  character.  A  well-to-do  person 
acquires  slaves  by  buying  children,  three  to  eight  years  old,  and  bringing  them  up 
with  his  own,  making  hardly  any  distinction  ;  the  possibility  of  being  sold  is  a 
remote  menace.  A  slave  can  marry  his  master’s  daughter,  but  the  menace 
remains  over  his  head.  Only  the  children  who  are  born  to  a  slave  in  the  house  of 
his  master,  the  master  may  not  sell.  Public  opinion  would  express  itself  against 
unreasonable  ill-treatment  of  a  slave  no  less  distinctly  than  it  would  look  upon 
the  flight  of  a  slave  as  a  crime  which  it  is  the  interest  of  every  free  man  to  punish, 
or  would  regard  the  harbouring  of  such  a  slave  by  a  neighbouring  tribe  as  fair 
ground  for  a  blood-fcud. 

In  the  various  kingdoms  the  administration  corresponds  with  the  profound 
difference  between  the  Indian  and  East  Asiatic  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the 
state.  In  those  of  Chinese-Japanese  type  the  subject  enjoys  more  lavish  protec¬ 
tion,  greater  quietness,  and  freer  movement ;  his  capabilities  are  not  smothered 
under  an  oppression  which  makes  him  into  a  slave,  and  squeezes  out  of  him 
whatever  seems  worth  coveting.  In  these  countries  the  people  consists  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  work  and  earn  for  themselves  and  for  the  state  in  comparative 
freedom  and  independence.  The  strictly  regulated  education  of  the  official  class 
at  least  guarantees  a  somewhat  higher  rank  for  qualities  of  intellect  and  character 
than  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  custom  of  distributing  provinces  and  districts  on  the 
“eating-up”  system,  whereby  offices  are  sold  by  provinces  and  districts  to  dignitaries. 
The  holder  keeps  himself  upon  his  office,  and  gives  the  balance  to  the  prince  ;  until 
the  lowest  “eats”  part  of  a  village  or  a  few  families,  and  seasons  his  meal  with  what 
he  can  make  by  selling  justice,  since  there  is  no  crime,  however  heinous,  the 
punishment  for  which  cannot  be  bought  off.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  some 
Burmese  dignitaries,  with  European  help,  to  bring  about  some  moderation  of  the 
excesses  due  to  this  system  brought  to  its  promoters  only' a  bloody  reward,  and 
to  the  country  none  whatever.  In  Annam  an  official  receives  a  low  salary,  with 
fixed  rations  of  rice,  and  a  private  soldier,  besides  a  plot  of  ground,  gets  one 
franc  per  month.  Officialdom  in  Annam  possesses  a  secure  basis  below  it,  for 
under  the  Httyar,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  stand  the  individual  village  presidents, 
and  for  many  purposes  a  number  of  villages  form  a  district.  In  general  the 
French  have  retained  this  system,  replacing  only  the  highest  officials  by  adminis¬ 
trators.  The  village-president  is  elected  for  a  year  by  the  council  ol  elders,  and 
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betel-boxes  carried  by  their  servants  and  the  scarlet  umbrellas  held  over  their 
heads  being  ornamented  according  to  their  rank.  Next  appear  the  queen  and 
her  suit  on  costly  litters,  and  lastly  a  host  of  palace-servants  with  rich  vessels, 
little  pagodas,  idols,  and  models  of  the  giant  temples.  Then  the  king  himself 
upon  an  elephant  in  goodly  trappings,  and  after  him  soldiers  on  elephants  with 
gilt  tusks  and  rings  and  chains  about  their  necks.  In  his  hand  he  holds  the 
Prca-khan  or  sacred  blade  of  the  Khmer  sovereigns  ;  umbrella-bearers  surround 
him  on  every  side.  The  procession  is  closed  by  a  number  of  horsemen.  Before 
the  kings  were  performed  athletic  contests,  races  in  “dug-outs  "  painted  to  look 
like  dragons,  animal-fights,  horse  and  ox-races.  They  attended  the  representations 
ot  the  Brahmin  mysteries.  Nautch-dances  were  among  their  favourite  enjoyments. 
The}'  went  in  great  state  on  the  water  to  gather,  and  present  with  other  offerings 
in  the  temples,  the  lotus-flowers  which  rose  out  of  it.  The  peculiar  blending  of 
religious  and  political  ceremonies  may  still  be  seen  in  Siam.  At  the  “  water- 
festival  ”  the  men  repair  to  the  pagoda,  drink  “  the  water  of  the  oath,”  and  renew 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  As  they  return  they  sprinkle  each  other 
with  water,  as  is  also  the  custom  at  the  “  feast  of  the  line  ”  and  at  the  dedication 
of  a  child.  In  Cambodia  the  astrologers  are  still  a  special  caste. 

Here  there  is  no  question  of  an  exclusive  national  polity,  such  as  China  and 
Japan  have  created  in  the  greater  part  of  their  domains  by  the  incessant  operation 
of  culture.  The  population  of  Siam  is  composed  of  Chinese,  Malays,  Siamese, 
Laos,  Cambodians.  Besides  these  there  are  the  “  savages,”  who,  however,  have  in 
the  north  been  largely  converted  to  Buddhism,  and  have  settled  down  near  the 
Laos  villages.  In  Burmah  the  Shans  have  been  estimated  as  numbering  half  the 
population,  in  any  case  they  occupy  the  entire  north.  In  all  these  kingdoms  the 
ruling  races  are  always  only  fragments,  who  are  either  at  war  with  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  or  plundering  them,  or  just  letting  them  alone.  Hence  the  undefined 
frontier  zones  to  the  kingdoms  of  Further  India,  as  for  example  between  Annam 
and  Siam  in  the  Mekong  district,  where  remains  of  towns  and  fortresses  show  that 
the  Annamites  had  once  established  themselves,  and  marked  out  three  provinces, 
but  some  decades  ago  either  deserted  them  again,  or  rather  constituted  them  a 
neutral  frontier  zone  between  themselves  and  the  Siamese.  This  treatment  of 
subject  peoples,  looking  for  results  rather  to  lapse  of  time  than  to  force,  has  its 
origin  in  Chinese  statecraft.  The  sharp  frontier-lines  which  our  maps  and  our 
books  lay  down  between  the  states  of  Further  India  have  only  a  theoretic  value. 
It  is  a  mere  fiction  that  the  Tamuok  forms  the  boundary  between  IChas  and  Laos, 
and  that  all  to  the  east  of  it  is  liable  to  pay  tribute  to  Annam.  When  Bock- 
gives  the  Mekong  and  its  tributary  the  Mekok  south  of  20°  N.  as  the  limits  of 
the  Shan  States,  he  is  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  right  as  other  geographers 
who  drew  this  line  further  north. 

“  The  hen  betrays  her  nest  by  cackling,  the  bird  hide!;  hers  in  the  thickest 
boughs,”  says  a  Siamese  proverb,  praising  the  fortunes  ot  a  race  that  lives  in 
seclusion.  Closely  connected  therewith  is  the  system  of  interposing  small,  half- 
independent  principalities  between  the  larger  states.  In  the  zone  between  China 
and  Burmah  especially  there  have  been  a  mass  of  little  hill-tribes,  each  with 
its  own  chief.  Their  relations  to  one  another,  to  Burmah,  Siam,  and  China, 
were  extremely  obscure  ;  they  paid  tribute,  in  individual  cases,  to  all  three,  but 
at  least  to  the  first  and  the  last.  To  what  blunders  and  muddles  that  leads 
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fan  or  Tangutes  (already  spoken  of),  a  Tibetan  race  on  the  frontier  of  Kan-su  ; 
Miao-tsc,  a  Tai  race  between  the  provinces  of  Szchuan,  Yunnan,  and  Tibet,  also 
in  small  numbers  in  the  less  accessible  parts  of  other  southern  provinces  ;  Lolos, 
a  Burmese  race  in  the  mountains  of  Yunnan.  The  names  Laos  and  Lava  are 
given  by  the  Chinese  to  small  peoples  on  the  south-east  frontier  of  Yunnan — that 
of  Lava-min  being  also  given  to  the  Burmese.  Lolo  seems  also  to  belong  here. 
The  Mutsas  and  Lanlans,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiangtung,  arc  doubtless 
Miao-tsc  and  Lolos.  The  Linkuinlongs  of  Hoo-pch,  who  arc  said  to  have  been 
subjugated  in  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  have  been  quite  merged  in  the  Chinese 
population.  It  is  naturally  impossible  to  fix  the  numbers  of  the  races  who  are 
not  reckoned  by  the  Chinese  among  their  own  people,  and  therefore  never 
enumerated  in  the  census.  They  have  ceased  to  play  a  political  part.  No  doubt 
their  places  of  abode  arc  still  a  hindrance  to  intercourse — neither  soldiers  nor 
traders  .ventured  to  make  their  way  through  their  domains.  It  is  surely  no 
accident  that  risings  against  the  Manchus  have  so  often  taken  place  in  the  southern 
provinces.  But  most  now  pay  tribute  to  the  Chinese,  who  in  return  give  them 
kings  without  power,  are  satisfied  with  actual  instead  of  formal  dependence,  and 
are  content  if  by  trade  and  usury  they  can  suck  them  a  little  drier. 

The  mountain-tribes  in  a  great  part  of  Western  Szchuan  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  genuine  Chinese.  Many  have  adopted  the  pigtail  as  a  token  of  subjection  ; 
Chinese  dress  and  language  are  spreading  ever  further,  and  significantly  enough, 
here  also  the  women  alone  retain  their  peculiarities  any  longer.  Among  completely 
independent  tribes  the  Zandis  near  Tatsian-lu,  and  the  Loo-tse,  1200  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  near  Atenze  are  mentioned  ;  more  dependent  are  the  Ya-tse,  the 
Leisus,  and  the  Mosos.  The  tribes  that  have  adopted  Chinese  ways  are  more 
widely  spread,  but  their  boundaries  grow  ever  more  undefined  as  Chinese  language 
and  culture  encroach  on  all  sides,  and  one  special  feature  after  another  drops  out. 
The  fact  of  reading  and  writing  being  taught  only  in  Chinese  causes  the  old 
Burmanic  Lolo  language  to  disappear  all  the  faster.  Hybrid  languages  of 
Chinese  and  the  various  local  dialects  are  very  common.  During  the  Mussulman 
rebellion  in  Yunnan  some  neighbouring  tribes  marched  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  against  the  Mohammedans,  who  retired  before  them  sooner  than  before 
the  Chinese.  By  cleverly  playing  off  one  tribe  against  another  the  Chinese  have 
succeeded  in  completely  subjugating  the  once  powerful  Leisus. 

It  is  in  the  north  of  Further  India  that  these  races  have  retained  most 
cohesion  and  independent  importance.  There,  in  many  forms,  reside  the  Shan 
peoples  from  the  valley  of  Assam  to  Cambodia,  and  from  Munnipoor  to  Yunnan,  in 
the  region  bordering  on  China,  Burmah,  and  Siam,  in  numerous  small  tribes  under 
princes  called  Tsawbwas,  who  stand  in  a  position  of  more  or  less  formal  depend¬ 
ence  on  some  neighbouring  state.  A  large  part,  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the 
L’pper  Mekong,  and  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  by  the  three  countries  above- 
mentioned,  is  nomally  subject  to  Burmah  ;  this  is  the  “  Laos  province  "  of  the  older 
geographers.  In  South-West  Yunnan  are  tribes  subject  to  China,  and  another  part 
is  subject  to  Siam.  The  level  of  culture  among  these  fragments  of  races,  broken 
up  and  flung  into  pathless  mountains,  is  not  low,  and  once  was  vet  higher.  Some 
part  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  Further  India  is  in  their  hands.  1  he  Slums 
grow  cotton,  which  is  supplied  to  Burmah  ;  the  Ballings  tea  ;  ]\.i<tng-lning  exports 
great  quantities  of  tea  to  China  ;  and  the  country  of  the  Red  Karens — not  to  be 
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the  Battak  custom,  vol.  i.  p.  447.)  In  Szchuan  eighteen  Miao-tse  and  eighteen 
Man-tse  tribes  are  reckoned  from  Yunnan  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  province, 
all  under  their  own  chiefs,  male  and  female,  who  receive  tribute  in  labour  and 
produce.  Twelve  other  little  Shan  States  are  confederate  with  the  petty  prince 
of  Kiang-hung  alone,  who  is  dependent  on  China  and  Burmah.  Such  disintegra¬ 
tion  renders  it  impossible  for  any  political  action  to  be  exercised  except  locally, 
.as  by  closing  a  mountain-pass,  or  the  like.  It  is  maintained  and  even  demanded 
by  the  corroding  evil  of  slave-hunting,  which  has  become  a  necessity  for  the  Nagas 
owing  to  their  human  sacrifices,  and  allows  the  growth  of  no  confidence,  as  well  as 
by  its  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  neighbouring  powers,  especially  China. 
The  primitive  population,  still  numerous,  of  the  Linshan  district  in  the  province 
of  Kwang-tung,  had  formerly  even  a  republican  government.  Every  hundred  men 
formed  a  “  century  ”  under  an  elective  commander,  and  the  “  centurions  ”  col¬ 
lectively  were  under  the  tribal  president.  Other  tribes  in  Kwang-tung  have  always 
been  under  native  officials,  confirmed  by  the  emperor. 


§  20.  UPON  THE  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  EASTERN  ASIA 


Sou  niKRN  and  Eastern  Asia  were  inhabited  before  their  inhabitants  attained  the 
higher  stage  of  culture  which  their  history  shows.  Stone  implements  and  weapons 
have  been  found  in  many  places.  Stone  implements,  among  them  circular  objects 
with  a  hole  through  them,  which  may  have  been  for  the  purpose  shown  in  the  cut, 
vol.  i.  p.  SS,  or  weights  for  nets,  generally  of  moderately  good  work,  rough  pottery, 
smashed  bones,  heaps  of  mussel-shells,  lie  near  the  great  lake  in  Cambodia.  In 
the  museum  at  Toulouse,  among  similar  objects,  are  also  worked  shells.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  objects  furnished  by  India.  Japan  is  rich  in  remains 
of  a  Stone  Age.  Stone  arrow-heads  are  used  by  the  Ainos  and  venerated  in 
Tapanese  temples  at  the  present  day  ;  no  survival  of  Aino  usages,  but  reverence 
or  awe  in  presence  of  things  from  antiquity.  Even  to-day  in  the  same  temples 
the  purest  fire  for  sacrifices  and  as  a  protection  against  evil  spirits  is  produced  by 
rubbing  the  wood  of  Retinospora  obtnsa.  In  1S79  Morse  discovered  near  Omori 
heaps  of  mussel-shells  like  the  “  kitchen -middens  ”  of  Europe;  with  them  lie 
implements  of  stone,  earthenware,  stag-horn,  and  bone,  partly  of  an  antique  and 
rough  character.  We  assign  no  great  weight  to  the  traces  of  cannibalism  which 
.Morse  thinks  he  has  found,  for  mistakes  are  easy  in  this  matter.  Dolmens  of 
unhewn  stones  have  been  found  on  Kiusiu  and  in  the  south  of  Yezo,  where  there 
seem  to  have  been  burial-places.  The  one-  and  two-chambcrcd  dolmens,  with 

which  have  been  shaped  on  a  wheel,  stone  arrow-heads,  splinters  of  obsidian. 
Remains  of  iron  swords  may  have  been  added  later.  Dolmens  have  also  been 
discovered  111  Korea.  Japanese  stone  articles  frequently  occur  in  conjunction 
with  objects  of  more  recent  dates  when  iron  was  already  in  use  ;  and  the  pre- 


idem  kinds  only  by  the 
however,  been  found  in 
rod-beads  ”  of  cornelian, 
the  Japanese  themselves 
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With  the  exceptions  of  Yunnan,  South  Manchuria,  a  frontier  strip  in  Mongolia, 
atld'  the  western  half  of  Szchuan,  China  embraced  2000  years  ago  the  same 
territory  as  is  now  understood  by  the  term  “  China  Proper."  The  Tibetan, 
Burmese,  and  Siamese  races,  which  have  maintained  themselves  till  to-day  in 
all  these  lands,  have  never  had  power  to  check  the  growth  and  ultimate 
preponderance  of  the  Chinese  element,  which  merged  in  the  struggle  as  a  genuine 


physical  and  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  father  as  a  rule  prev  ail  over  those 
of  the  mother,  the  emigration  of  Chinese  women  seems  actually  to  be  increasing. 
Emigration  by  families  to  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  has  become  positively  fi  equent. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  our  era  only  two  trade-roads  of  any  importance  were 
known  from  China  to  the  west  ;  the  southern  through  Tibet  to  India,  the  other 
by  the  Koko-Nor  and  Kashgar  to  the  Pamir  and  Haetria.  Since  the  colonies  of 
China  in  Central  Asia  have  begun  to  flourish,  a  third  road,  rather  a  military  road 
than  a  trade-route,  goes  by  Hami  and  north  of  the  Celestial  Mountains  through 
Kuldja  to  Hi.  Silk  has  spread  westwards  from  India  and  Haetria.  Wc  find  it 
in  Babylon — Isaiah  seems  to  refer  to  Chinese  who  brought  silk — and  even  in 
Jerusalem.  India,  no  doubt,  also  produces  silk,  but  even  in  the  Mahabh.irata  there 
is  mention  of  foreign  silk. 


:  formerly.  indeed,  a  far  brisker  impulse  towards  foreign  parts  seems  to  have 
been  natural  to  it  than  was  the  case  with  China.  The  Japanese  have  traded  with 
t  Inna,  Cochin  China,  Java,  Cambodia.  They  appear  in  the  Philippines  by  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  Dutch  found  a  Japanese  settlement  at 
keshn  111  A, ...... n.  Japanese  are  said  to  have  been  fighting  in  the  service  of  Siam 

in  the  seventeenth  century.  When,  under  the  Mongols  and  the  Ming  dynasty, 
China  forbad  its  subjects  to  make  long  voyages  for  purposes  of  trade,  the  Japanese 
tool;  to  smuggling  and  piracy  far  up  the  navigable  rivers,  becoming  as  great  a 
scourge  to  the  country  as  the  Normans  were  in  the  early  middle  ages  to  Europe, 
1  lie  prohibition  to  build  ships  other  than  for  the  coasting-trade,  w&ich  paralysed 
all  larger  expeditions  in  the  seventeenth  century’,  and  caused  the  loss  of  Loochoo 


annual  ceremony  of  fetching  (lie  Pekin  calendar.  When  the  French  were  KJSOsM  * ; 
noilring  the  Ilan-kiang  they  found  on  the  island  of  Kanghoa,  besides  a  quantify  s 
of  weapons,  a  library  of  Chinese  works  and  a  map  of  China.  The  doctrine  of 
Confucius  has  taken  deep  root  in  Korea,  while  that  of  Buddha  has  developed  more  ’ 
freely  in  Japan. 

Thus  Korea,  like  Japan,  flourished  as  a  colony  of  Chinese  culture,  but  has  f 
remained  far  behind  Japan  politically  and  ethnographieally,  though  nearer  to  the 
great  continental  empire.  After  Korea  had  waged  its  wars  with  China  and  Japan, 
it,  like  Japan,  closed  itself  so  entirely  to  the  outer  world,  that  when  intercourse 
with  the  latter  country  was  resumed,  the  only  fishing-boats  in  the  whole  cduntry 


the  fallen  Nyuchds  was  obscured.  It  has  been  seen  that  before  this  time 
elements  had  implanted  themselves  in  the  peoples  beyond  the  Iaao-ho.  «h 
explain  the  rapidity  with  which  they  became  Chinese.  At  any  rale.  In  tl 
century,  when  the  empire  of  Khitan,  which  afterwards  embraced  a  l.nve 
China,  and  gave  the  name  “Cathay,"  arose  in  Southern  Manclmru,  m 
Chinese,  mostly  prisoners  of  war,  were  transported  as  colonists  m  Manclm 
When  in  1644  the  conquering  horde  of  Tungnose-Mongi-.l<  liau  1  't 
itself  in  China  as  “  Manchus,"  at  once  began  a  twofold  stream  01  nnyi 
Manchus  going  to  China,  and  Chinese  to  Manchuria.  It  has  had  me  . 
causing  the  Manchus  to  be  rapidly  vanishing  as  a  separate  race,  while  M: 
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is  filled  up  with  ten  or  eleven  millions  of  Chinese.  The  country  which,  so  fur  ns 
its  southern  half  rocs,  is  comparable  to  North  China  for  fertility,  had  lost  a  great 
part  of  its  population,  drawn  after  the  sun  of  the  new  dynasty  into  China.  The 
government  now  aided  the  colonisation  by  large  penal  colonies.  Even  now  one 
can  distinguish  the  offspring  of  people  from  Yunnan,  who  were  banished  after  the 
collapse  of  the  ir|surrection,  and  obtained  land,  in  some  cases  charged  with  the 
duty  of  keeping- np  posting-stations  for  the  service  of  the  imperial  mails.  The 
Man ch us  were  pushed  ever  further  northward,  so  far  as  they  did  not  enter  into 
alliances  with  the  colonists,  to  whom,  since  1887,  the  country  has  been  quite 
open.  Even  thirty  years  ago  purely  Manchu  places  had  become  rare  in  the  parts 
about  Mookden.  The  Chinese  have  succeeded  in  thrusting  themselves  into  the- 
most  influential  posts.  Still  the  aristocracy  has  reserved  to  itself  privileges  in  the 
possession  of  land  and  in  the  administration,  so  that  the  extent  of  the  estates  held 
free  of  taxation  by  the  Manchu  excites  the  discontent  of  the  Chinese.  But  these 
aristocrats  have  learnt  Chinese,  and  send  their  children  to  the  Chinese  schools 
which  have  been  founded  and  well  provided  with  teachers  by  the  immigrants. 
The  Manchus  do  not  think  of  that  kind  of  thing.  It  is  characteristic  of  all 
Manchurian  towns  in  the  north  of  Mookden,  that  the  city  proper  is  rather  a 
fortress  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  soldiers  and  officials,  while  the  suburbs 
consist  of  wooden  huts.  The  villages  are  on  the  average  smaller  than  in  China. 

In  freedom  from  the  .  fetters  of  the  paternal  governments  on  either  side, 
there  have  sprung  up  in  the  frontier  zone  between  Russia  and  China  conditions 
of  national  life  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  repeating  in  an  Eastern  Asiatic  variety 
the  independence  and  lawlessness  of  the  far  west  of  North  America.  Of  .late 
quite  a  little  robber  nation,  known  as  the  Chunchoos,  has  developed  itself  from  the 
workers  in  the  illicit  gold-washings  and  other  desperadoes.  These  people,  being 
audacious  and  excellently  armed,  stand  in  suspicious  relations  to  the  settled 
Chinese,  or  rather  Man-tse,  who  act  for  them  as  fences  and  harbourers,  spies, 
purveyors  of  provisions,  and  traders  generally.  So  far  the  Russians  have  not  got 
to  the  root  of  this  mischief,  since  it  is  always  finding  lurking-places  and  fresh 
recruits  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier,  where  it  is  not  followed  up  with  the 
same  energy.  They  have  only  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Chinese  immigration 
into  East  Siberia,  which  was  assuming  threatening  dimensions. 

The  limits  of  Chinese  expansion  northwards  are  formed  by  the  sea  and  by 
the  edge  of  the  primeval  forest  solitudes,  with  which  the  Amoor  country  from  the 
Lower  Usuri  and  Sungari  is  covered.  Any  advance  they  have  made  into  those 
dreary  regions  has  not  been  due  to  the  adventurous  charm  of  hunting  fur-bearing 
animals,  such  as  has  carried  the  Russians  all  over  Northern  Asia,  but  the  wretched 
occupation  of  digging  for  roots.  When  they  have  settled  near  the  sea,  the 
attraction  was  tiv  collecting  of  holothurians  and  seaweed.  During  all  the  time 
of  their  supremacy  |on  the  Amoor,  they  never  laid  hands  on  Saghalien  ;  yet  that 
island  lying  immediately  off  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  must  have  appeared  to  the 
Chinese  as  a  desirable  possession,  and  as  an  essential  protection  had  their  colonial 
policy  been  as  energetic  and  far-sighted  as  it  is  clever  and  persistent.  No  doubt 
they  tried  to  exercise  some  suzerainty  over  the  Ainos  of  Saghalien  ;  but  they 
owned  no  permanent  colony  on  the  island.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese, 
as  the  real  lords  of  the  Ainos,  long  maintained  a  firm  settlement  in  the  south 
of  it. 


1 1th,  HISTORY  OR  MANKINU 


Without  doubt  the  .-Ninos  show  physical  differences  from  the  Japanese,  but  ,  . 
not  serin  to  lie  fashioned  with  complete  uniformity  among  themselves.  One  type  Is,  , 
said  to  be  of  small  stature  and  essentially  Mongoloid,  another  to  be  taller,  reaching  '* 
nearly  5  ft.  9  in.,  and  approaching  the  Caucasian  racial  character.  In  this  .  ’ 
variety  Von  Schenk  and  others  see  the  result  of  the  blending  of  Mongols  with  ; 
long-skulled  "  Pakeasiatics.”  The  colour  is  the  same  as  in  light  Japanese.  4 
Genuine  Mongol  physiognomies  are  met  with  beside  pure  Caucasian.  The  hairi-  3 
ness  so  much  talked  of  is  not  an  all-pervading  race  characteristic.  It  is  stronger  • 
than  among  Europeans,  and  thus  much  stronger  than  among  the  Japanese  ;  but 
for  this  very  reason  has  been  exaggerated  by  them.  Spanberg  called  the  Ainos 
“hairy  all  over,”  and  spoke  of  their  hairy  skin,  by  which  they  might  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Kurile  Islanders.  Resemblances  to  Ainos  can  be  traced  not 
only  in  the  Kuriles  and  Saghalien,  but  on  the  Lower  Amoor  and  to  the  south 
point  of  Kamchatka.  Linguistically  they  are  most  closely  connected  with  the 
Goldis  and  Gilyaks  on  the  Lower  Amoor,  of  whose  ornamental  themes  those 
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Salsuporo,  cultivated  tracts  are  not  found  .save  on  the  coast.  The  dense  primed  _ 
forests,  a  tangle  of  undergrowth  and  creepers,  arc  hard  to  clear.  The  chief  objects', 
of  cultivation  arc  millet  and  tobacco,  also  beans,  cucumbers,  gourds,  and  turmpa. 
The  implements  arc  simple ;  the  mattock-like  plough,  made  of  wood,  hardly  . 
deserves  its  name.  In  the  diet  of  the  Ainos  millet  plays  a  part  approximating 
to  that  of  rice  in  Japan  :  but  with  it  they  partake  of  meat  and  fish  in  larger 
quantities  than  the  Japanese.  One  edible  seaweed,  it  is  said  a  wrack,  is 
mentioned  as  a  delicacy;  also  kinds  of  fungus.  They  used  formerly  to  pay  their 
tribute  to  Japan  in  hides  and  fish.  They  also  eat  with  relish  a  greasy  clay,  which 
is  flavoured  with  the  bulb  of  a  wild  lily. 

Women  are  held  in  more  respect  among  the  Ainos  than  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  No  man  may  marry  before  his  twenty-first  year,  and  must  always 
obtain  permission  from  the  chief.  Polygamy  is  said  to  occur  only  among  the 
chiefs.  Any  son  whom  the  father  chooses  is  the  heir.  Life  is  embellished  and 
alleviated  by  hospitality  and  politeness  ;  and  finds  its  culminating  point  in  village- 
carouses  on  rice-spirit.  There  seems  to  have  been  nothing  like  a  regular  constitu¬ 
tion  before  the  people  became  vassals  to  Japan.  A  specimen  of  their  marks  of 
ownership,  resembling  writing,  is  given  vol.  i.  p.  34  (where  it  is  the  horizontal, 
not,  as  there  stated,  the  vertical  series). 


§  21.  THE  PEOPLE  OF  EASTERN  ASIA 

Physical  nature,  mental  and  moral  qualities— Alleged  homogeneity  of  the  Chinese  race— North  and  South 
Chinese— Funds,  Hakkas,  and  Hoklos  in  Kwang-tung— The  Japanese ;  finer  and  robuster  types— Aino 

so-called  ■•savages”  of  Further  India)— Migration  from  the  north,  and  to  the  coast. 

The  three  countries  of  Eastern  Asia — China,  Korea,  and  Japan — are,  as  a  rule,  on 
ethnographical  maps  coloured  in  the  same  way  as  the  Mongols  of  Central  Asia, 
Does  not  history  indeed  show  us  influxes  of  the  Central  Asian  nomads  into  the 
lowlands  of  China,  halting  only  at  the  sea,  and  casting  their  waves  as  far  as  Further 
India,  Formosa,  and  Japan  ?  Yet  it  cannot  escape  a  careful  observer  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  a  race  so  skilled  in  navigation  as  the  Malays,  with  its 
seats  extending  as  far  as  Formosa,  could  have  subsisted  without  some  expansion 
towards  the  north.  We  shall  thus  have  to  consider,  on  grounds  of  anthro¬ 
pology  and  geography,  the  possibility  of  a  twofold  origin  for  the  peoples  of  this 
district. 

Racial  elements  other  than  Mongolic  have  so  far  never  been  pointed  out  in 
the  wide  circuit  of  the  Chinese  empire  ;  but  also  they  have  hardly  been  looked 
for.  Yet  it  is  hardly  permissible  to  conceive  these  three  or  four  hundred  millions 
of  human  beings  as  one  quite  uniform  mass,  their  slanting  eyes,  broad  faces, 
straight  black  hair,  round  heads,  and  medium  stature,  excluding  all  individual 
peculiarities.  We  shall  first  have  to  ask  ourselves,  How  much  of  the  Chinese 
uniformity  is  based  on  similarity  of  culture  and  political  idea — is,  in  short,  of  an 
intellectual  nature?  The  colour  of  the  skin  certainly  varies  from  one  zone  to 
another.  In  Northern  China  the  children  have  rosy  cheeks,  and  even  in  old 
people  the  face  has  a  pink  glow;  while  in  the  South  the  corn -yellow  of  the 
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vulgar,  that  is  as  a  sign  of  a  strain  of  Aino  blood.  But  even  to  a  foreign 
observer  it  will  only  be  at  the  first  glance  that  the  Japanese  people  will  look 
homogeneous.  Bordier  assumes  no  less  than  six  strains,  to  explain  the  various 
Japanese  types,  among  them  Negritoes,  and,  “above  all”  Malays.  For  the 
mulatto*Hke  cast  of  many  Japanese  faces  the  following  story  speaks.  Broca 
noticed  among  his  students  a  little  yellow,  dark-haired  man,  very  quiet  and 
industrious.  “Are  you  not  a  Japanese?”  lie  asked  him.  “No,  I  am  from  Brazil, 
but  I  have  often  been  taken  for  a  Japanese  in  Paris.”  Social  influences,  too, 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  a  people  where  classes  have  long  been  strictly  divided. 
In  the  upper  class  the  figure  is  rather  fine  and  slender  than  stalwart;  but  the 
slight  girlish  forms,  with  intumed  knees  and  stooping  carriage,  which  in  Europe 
are  taken  as  representative  of  the  Japanese  race,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  a  muscular,  even  stalwart,  build  is  common, 
made  yet  more  conspicuous  by  putting  on  fat. 

The  Yetas  or  Yetoris,  like  the  casteless  Pariahs  of  India  and  South  Arabia, 
excluded  from  all  association  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  are  regarded  as 
hereditarily  unclean.  They  slaughter  animals,  or  flay  those  that  have  died,  which 
makes  them  unclean  ;  and  until  Buddhist  influence  had  prohibited  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  flesh  of  domestic  animals,  they  were  refused  admission  to  all  consecrated 
places.  No  one  will  share  quarters  or  fire  with  them.  They  collect  in  villages  of 
their  own,  where  they  pass  a  melancholy  despised  life  in  disreputable  occupations. 
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trade  in  the  colonisation  of  Mongolia  has  already  been  indicated.  We  need  but 
to  see  how  quickly  the  European  settlements  in  Hongkong  and  Singapore  have 
been  filled  with  an  uninvited  Chinese  population.  And  this  is  called  a  torpid 
people !  ' 

As  in  Japan,  so  in  China,  the  East  Asiatic  has  made  a  pleasanter  impression 
on  observers  in  all  those  regions  where  he  has  come  less  into  contact  with 
foreigners.  Von  Richthofen,  the  first  European  naturalist  who  visited  Szchuan, 
found  the  people  “  the  most  amiable  of  Chinese,’  courteous,  friendly,  they  would 
soon  become  our  devoted  friends.”  Of  those  in  the  equally  little-visited  Ho-nan, 
he  says  :  “  a  more  good-tempered  race  than  that  of  Ho-nan  seems  to  exist  nowhere 
on  the  earth.”  Cooper,  who  traversed  China  under  great  difficulties  from  Hankow 
to  Batang,  and  penetrated  into  Yunnan,  found  that  an  essential  part  of  the  art 
of  getting  on  in  the  interior  of  China,  with  a  curious  and  sometimes  obtrusive 
crowd,  consists  in  making  a  joke  at  the  right  moment.  “On  such  trifles,”  he 
says,  “  may  the  life  of  a  traveller  in  China  hang,  for  this  crowd,  easily  moved  to 
laughter,  would  have  been  as  easily  led  on  to  bloodshed.”  The  frequency  of 
theft  in  the  coast-towns  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  we  have  references  to  the  honest 
inhabitants  of  the  interior,  and  the  proverb,  “  In  old  times  if  anything  dropped  on 
the  road,  no  one  took  it  up.”  It  also  speaks  for  the  Chinese  character  that  joviality 
is  one  of  their  characteristic  peculiarities.  A  contented  grin  is  almost  a  standing 
feature  of  their  broad  countenances.  Beggars  seem  to  be  a  merry  band,  and  are 
well  treated  by  the  rest  of  the  population. 

A  strain  of  kind-heartedness  runs  through  the  institutions  of  these  races.  The 
fact  that  external  forms  almost  shroud  his  sentiment  causes  the  Japanese  to  appear 
unfeeling.  The  intercourse  between  different  classes  and  stations  is,  especially  in 
Japan,  based  on  benevolence.  Japan  is  the  land  of  presents.  Even  in  taverns 
present  and  return -present  replace  in  more  dignified  fashion  the  usual  “  tip.” 
Even  the  poor  man  is  well-mannered  in  Japan,  but  European  influence  has  been 
a  blight  on  Japanese  modesty.  In  China  every  large  town  has  public  charitable 
foundations.  It  may  be  that  a  rich  man  is  sometimes  compelled  to  let  a  portion 
of  his  superfluity  find  its  way  back  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  form  of  public 
beneficence,  yet  the  fashion  of  this  is  often  admirable.  Institutions  for  dispensing 
medicine  and  providing  coffins  for  the  poor  do  much  good  in  large  towns.  Private 
people,  too,  erect  granaries,  and  in  time  of  dearth  sell  rice  below  the  market  price. 
In  the  cold  January  of  1893  private  beneficence  is  said  to  have  spent  in  the 
central  and  southern  provinces  nearly  .£400,000  for  wadded  clothing,  shelter,  and 
hot  food.  Rich  men  even  leave  by  will  sums  for  the  improvement  of  the  public 

The  intelligence  of  the  Chinese  has  not  been  esteemed  so  low  as  their  dis¬ 
position  or  their  morality.  It  has  its  imposing  monuments  in  literature,  in 
numerous  inventions,  in  wise  institutions  of  state.  It  is  not  denied  that  among 
the  Chinese  one  often  has  to  do  with  wonderfully  acute  minds  endowed  with  a 
patience  and  a  capacity  for  getting  to  the  bottom  of  things,  which  in  undertakings 
of  a  practical  kind  may  often  replace  creative  force.  What  European  judges  do 
not  understand  is  the  stagnation  of  this  culture.  They  can  hardly  put  themselves 
in  the  position  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Korean,  who  secs  in  his  own  culture  an 
unsurpassable  ideal.  And  much  really  has  been  and  is  better  there  than  with  us. 
Japanese  and  Chinese  have  developed  a  refined  luxury  quite  peculiar  in  style. 
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untestotsd  »  the  west  from  the  time  of  tire  ancient  Greeks.  They  observe 
nature,  they  go  in  quite  an  admirable  way  into  the  smallest  details  of  phenomena, 
but  they  do  not  turn  the  results  of  this  activity  to  account  in  correcting  false 
conceptions.  “  We  have  a  list  of  inventions  without  number  to  admire  in  the 
Chinese,  but  we  do  not  owe  them  one  single  profound  glance  into  the  connection 
and  proximate  causes  of  phenomena,”  says  Pcskel.  De  Rosny  is  briefer  :  “  They 
have  not  got  the  right  method.”  The  Chinese  never  cease  repeating  the  fables 
of  their  books.  Instead  of  progressing  they  move  in  a  circle.  According  to 
their  idea,  quails  in  the  autumn  turn  to  moles,  resuming  their  garment  or  feathers 
in  the  spring.  In  spring  hawks  turn  into  pigeons,  recovering  their  former  shape 
about  mid-summer.  Thus  again  many  small  birds  become  crabs  in  autumn  ; 
pheasants  in  the  winter  being  changed  to  “  Venus-shells."  The  theme  is 
inexhaustible;  for  the  unlimited  capacity  of  matter  for  transformation  is  an 
assumption  in  agreement  with  their  modes  of  thought.  At  the  same  time  the  whole 
world  of  phenomena  is  to  them  a  soap-bubble.  Ice,  shut  up  for  a  thousand  years 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  turns  into  rock-crystal  ;  and  in  order,  with  the  help 
of  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  and  tin,  to  transmute  lead,  the  Father  of  Metals,  into 
silver,  only  four  periods  of  some  200  years  are  required.  Indeed  one  specially 
learned  man  says  :  “  That  quails  turn  into  moles  and  grains  of  rice  into  young 
carp  is  a  ridiculous  supposition.  Only  the  transformation  of  rats  into  quails  has 
been  proved  ;  this  has  been  mentioned  in  all  newspapers,  and  I  have  constantly 
observed  it  myself.  There  is  of  course  as  much  a  recognised  course  for  trans¬ 
formations  of  this  kind  as  for  births.” 

Superstitious  medicine,  one  of  the  deepest-seated  disorders  of  the  human 
mind,  of  which  perhaps  it  will  never  be  quite  cured,  is  among  the  East  Asiatics 
on  its  ancient  level,  and  gives  the  impression  of  having  changed  little  since  the 
days  of  the  prince  who  immediately  after  the  invention  of  writing,  4000  years 
ago,  wrote  the  classical  work  on  diseases  and  the  pulse.  The  Chinese  Materia . 
Medica,  whose  compiler  is  said  to  have  tried  seventy  poisons  on  himself  in  one 
day,  contains  365  remedies,  one  for  everyday  in  the  year :  for  there  are  365 
ways  in  which  the  heavens  can  influence  earthly  existence.  What  chiefly  keeps 
the  Chinese  back  from  sound  development  of  the  healing  science  is  want  of 
anatomical  science  ;  though  they  are  not  restrained  by  any  Buddhistic  prejudice 
from  killing  animals  and  touching  dead  bodies.  The  Japanese,  who  formerly 
used  to  imitate  the  Chinese  in  medicine  as  blindly  as  in  other  things,  had 
long  before  1853  translations  of  Dutch  and  German  works  on  anatomy. 

His  national  narrowness  hinders  the  Chinese  in  his  observation  of  foreign 
countries.  Every  geography  or  history  compiled  in  China  is  invariably  a  geo¬ 
graphy  or  history  of  China.  Yet  Chinese  descriptions  of  travel  have  done  much 
more  than  Indian  notices  towards  the  knowledge  even  of  countries  lying  nearer 
to  India.  The  Japanese  have  very  frequently  depicted  both  with  pen  and  pencil 
all  the  neighbouring  countries,  but  especially  “  three  lands  ”—Yczo,  Korea,  and 
the  Loochoo  Islands  (though  unluckily  not  the  islands  to  the  eastward  where 
the  elixir  of  life  is  to  be  found) ;  and  the  number  of  geographies  of  European  and 
American  countries  which  have  appeared  in  Japan  of  late  years  is  large. 
Japanese  literature  is  especially  rich  in  those  works  beloved  by  the  people,  mid¬ 
way  between  history  and  romance.  Their  descriptions  ol  provinces  arc  thoiough 
statements  of  information  about  country  and  people,  such  as  many  a  country  of 
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iLmopc  cannot  show  ;  and  their  guide-books  and  tourist  maps  arc  practidtfc  ’tft  .' 
China,  since  the  Jesuits  introduced  European  cartography  in  the  seventeen^- 
century,  maps  of  some  original  value  have  appeared.  .  / 

)  n  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  used  by  Eastern  Asiatics,  we  have  - 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  creations  of  the  prc-scicntific  period  of  the  human 
mind.  Measures  of  length  and  capacity,  and  weights,  arc,  as  with  us,  based  on 
the  same  unit;  the  decimal  system  is  carried  out  almost  without  a  flaw.  The  . 
unit  is,  however,  musical,  being  the  length  of  a  bamboo  pipe  giving  a  certain  note. 
This  length  is  measured  by  8  I  grains  of  corn  laid  lengthwise,  or  too  of  the  same 
breadthwise;  whence  the  two  systems,  nonal  and  decimal.  The  same  grain  is 
likewise  the  unit  of  weight.  Japan  has  adopted  it  with  slight  alterations,  180 
moiuc  making  one  pound,  instead  of  160  as  in  China.  The  measurement  of  time 
by  means  of  falling  sand  or  water,  or  by  burning  pastilles,  was  early  developed, 
while  every  rag-shop,  every  wandering  pedlar,  has  a  counting  machine. 

^  Eastern  Asiatic  art  gives  evidence  of  profound  apprehension  and  fine  obscr- 

among  them.  In  many  works  the  most  wonderful  thing  is  the  fidelity  to  nature. 
In  drawings  on  rice-paper,  in  Japanese  bronzes  and  wood-carvings,  a  close  obser¬ 
vation  is  shown,  which  often  produces  a  startling  effect  in  the  rendering  of  in¬ 
stantaneous  movement.  In  fidelity  and  fineness  their  best  work  rivals  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  lesser  arts  in  past  ages  among  ourselves.  Who  has  not  admired 
the  sea-eagle  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  with  upstanding  feathers,  made 
of  iron  partly  cast,  partly  wrought,  with  not  a  trace  of  unnatural  conventionalism? 
This  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  same  place  is  a  tortoise  in  pottery; 
it  is  coming  up  out  of  the  water,  and  is  represented  with  the  ripple  floating  away 
behind  it,  imitated  so  as  almost  to  deceive  the  eye.  The  water-lilies,  tortoises, 
cranes,  frogs,  lizards,  employed  by  preference  in  decoration,  are  always  represented 
in  their  general  appearance  with  amazing  truth  to  life  and  clever  combination  of 
themes.  For  the  Eastern  Asiatic  it  all  has  a  deep  symbolic  sense  ;  the  tortoise 
denotes  long  life,  the  unicorn  perfect  purity,  the  stag — which  becomes  white  at 
500  years  and  blue  at  1000 — happy  old  age,  the  Japanese  nightingale  with  the 
plum  in  flower,  the  spring,  while  the  charming  pot  covered  with  shells  and  sea¬ 
weed,  in  which  the  tea  is  always  finest,  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

I11  their  art,  their  literature,  their  horticulture,  the  East  Asiatics  preserve  a 
warm  feeling  for  natural  beauty.  The  universal  admiration  of  the  plum  blossom 
in  spring,  of  the  iris  and  the  peony,  of  the  lotus  and  chrysanthemum,  gives  rise 
to  a  number  of  popular  festivals  from  February  to  far  into  autumn.  China,  too, 
has  a  symbolical  welcome  of  the  spring.  The  temples  stand  in  artless  grooves 
of  ancestral  willows  or  shady  trees  with  shrubs  cut  into  figures  and  flower-beds 
laid  out  in  pictures.  Western  countries  have  not,  whether  in  joke  or  earnest, 
turned  their  flora  and  fauna  to  account  with  so  much  spirit,  fidelity,  and  delight 
in  colour  as  the  people  of  the  Far  East.  The  Japanese  is  born  with  a  keen  sense 

husbandry  helps  to  develop  it.  When  he  can  he  builds  his  hut  by  a  brook,  and 
puts  a  big  stone  or  two  here  and  there  to  make  a  little  cascade,  for  he  loves  the 
plash  of  water.  He  ties  some  branches  of  the  young  cedars  together,  and  bends 
others  with  a  little  board  over  his  waterfall  to  give  it  shade.  At  the  flowering 
season  he  and  his  family  are  in  raptures.  Indoors  the  feeling  for  nature  is  shown 
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lools,  which  yet  show  lines  so  lightly  soaring,  with  rich  beams  and  kua h* 
pillars.  The  Japanese  feeling  for  nature  has  been  active  also  in  shaping  *f'ri 
Buddhist  places  of  worship.  They  have  built  temples  to  the  goddess  of  the  sea- 
on  artificial  islands  in  broad  lotus-covered  ponds,  over  which  lead  slight  bridges  ? 
in  lofty  curves.  They  lay  out  the  ground  round  the  temples  on  the  principles  of  ) 
landscape  art,  mitigating  the  melancholy  contemplation  of  this  transitory  life  with 
the  enjoyment  of  a  present  of  tranquil  loveliness.  Temple-gardens  are  spots  of  - 
constant  refreshment  for  every  one.  Temple-grounds,  like  those  for  which  Nikko 
is  famous — “do  not  speak  of  splendour  till  you  have  seen  Nikko" — lies  amid 
cedar  groves,  to  which  sacred  bridges  lead.  Broad  alleys  run  from  one  shrine  to 
another.  Pagodas,  chapels,  holy  wells,  oratories,  treasuries  in  stone,  wood,  metal, 


are  scattered  about  the  sacred  grove.  In  China  also,  in  the  mountain  districts, 
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distinguished  inhabitants.  The  towns  are,  as  a  n.L,  '  ' ';.1 1  {  1,1 
In  the  alder  ones  the  streets  arc  full  of  bends  and  coiners  b; 
Where  there  are  canals  the  roads  arc  mostly  no  wider  tha,,  f™i| 
vehicles  and  beasts  of  burden  are  almost  unknown.  In  I.,,., 
other  hand,  we  find  both.  This  difference  has  also  an  <  “ 
in  the  south  and  centre  have  streets  from  5  to  13  fc,  l 
they  are  wide  enough  for  vehicles.  The  absence  ut  t 
up  .for  by  courtyards  within.  Only  inside  do  »t  I., 
lovely  colours  and  fanciful  forms  of  Chinese  art.  Out 
indicating  the  calling  of  the  inmate,  staring  in  colom.  g 
by  t  or  2  broad,  hung  on  either  side  of  the  doorw. 
hieroglyphics.  Beside  them  hangs  inconspicuous  the  , 
authority,  the  plate  inscribed  with  the  names  of  all 


!  of  fortune,  an2  it'"', 
lames,  mostly  high*  J 
ut  prosperity,  love. 
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huts  and  numbers  uf  women  and  children.  They  are  said  to  take  si  a  months*  to 
reach  Hankow,  not  quite  620  miles.  There  they  arc  broken  up  again  anti  go  fe) 
Ching-kiang  and  other  ports. 

The  extension  of  the  Chinese  canal-system,  due  in  the  first  instance  to  political 
causes,  lias,  perhaps  intentionally,  drawn  the  sca-traffic  between  south  and  north 
almost  entirely  to  the  river-ways  and  canals,  and  has  certainly  contributed  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  decline  of  sea-navigation  even  among  the  people  on  the  coast. 
In  any  case,  directly  after  the  opening  of  the  treaty-ports,  the  coast-trade  became 
011c  of  the  most  profitable  industries  for  Europeans  ;  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Chinese  seas  is  still  a  good  business  for  European  shippers.  The  Chinese  show 
great  cleverness  in  building  vessels  for  river  and  canal-navigation,  while  in  respect 
to  sea-going  craft  they  are  less  advanced.  Their-  junks  are  still  clumsy,  awkward 
to  handle,  high  and  square-built  at  both  ends.  The  sails  are  of  matting,  and  the 
mainsail  is,  like  the  rudder,  of  disproportionate  siae.  They  are  acquainted  with 


the  ]K. sit  ion  of  those  servants  a  repetition  of  the  ideal  patriarchal  relation, 
most  part  surviving  among  us  only  in  tradition.  In  the  case  of  China  we  may 
recall  the  law  that  female  domestic  slaves  are  to  be  married,  and  may  not  be  wholly 
separated  from  their  families  against  their  will.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
labourers’  wages  are  very  low  in  China.  Female  labour  is  on  the  average  paid 
at  only  half  tlte  rate  of  male;  and  in  respect  of  cotton  and  tea  they  do  pretty 
much  half  the  total  work. 

Throughout  Eastern  Asia  the  universal  employment  of  manual  labour  has 
favoured  the  artistic  execution  of  industrial  products.  Artistic  industry  in  the 
widest  sense  lias  never  been  so  widespread  in  Europe  as  here,  as  the  inimitable 
porcelain  and  lacquer  show  ;  and  here  it  loves  to  work  upon  rare  and  different 
materials.  The  finest  tortoiseshell  used  in  China  is  imported  chiefly  from  Celebes. 
A  high  price  is  paid  for  certain  uncommon  shades  of  colour,  and  methods  are 
known  of  bending,  joining,  painting,  and  gilding  it  in  a  way  that  can  be  done 
nowhere  in  Europe.  Another  very  popular  material  is  nephrite  or  jade,  found 
in  situ  on  the  north  and  south  slopes  of  tire  Kuen-Lun,  and  in  the  Pamir  on  the 
Raskcm-Darya,  a  southern,  tributary  of  the  Yarkand-Darya.  It  was  found  for 
tiie  first  time  in  1891  between  Lake  Koko-Nor  and  Nan-shan.  In  Soo-chow 
there  are  large  workshops  for  working  it.  This  hard  stone,  like  carnclian  and 
amethyst,  is  wrought  with  marvellous  patience  into  miniature  carvings.  Statuettes 
carved  from  tire  brilliantly  white  material  of  which  the  valve  of  the  tridacna 
shell  is  composed,  are  highly  valued  in  our  museums,  and  sometimes  called 
chalcedony.  L  ory  and  rhinoceros  horn  are  much  used.  The  cloisonni  enamel  of 
Eastern  Asia  remains  hitherto  unrivalled  in  Europe.  Objects  centuries  old  look 
perfectly  neve  Canton  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  chief  place  where  these 
tilings  were  produced  ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  better  work  is  turned  out  by 
small  places  in  Hainan  ;  Hoi-hau  alone  possesses  twenty  silversmiths.  In  Amoy 
hundreds  of  carvers  are  working  at  minute  carving  on  fruit-stones  and  such  like. 

Chinese  industries  do  not  stand  to-day  at  their  old  level.  There  is  no  one 
as  formerly  to  stimulate  inventors  and  artists.  Requirements  increase  without  a 
corresponding  accession  of  wealth,  and  the  surplus  which  is  the  fertiliser  of  the 
arts  is  lacking.  There  is  besides  European  competition,  bringing  with  it  the 
“  cheap  and  nasty,”  and  breaking  up  the  once  unanimous  taste.  Even  in  the 
important  cotton  industry  of  Shan-tung  the  cotton  is  spun  and  woven  mostly  by 
tile  families  of  the  peasantry,  and  few  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  business. 
They  weave  in  winter  and  bring  their  goods  to  market  in  summer.  The 
English  cotton  goods  can  be  offered  everywhere  at  a  lower  price  than  the  native 
article,  unless  where  the  plantations  are  so  near  that  the  difference  in  price  is 
made  up  by  the  cheapness  with  which  the  goods  can  be  brought  to  market,  or 
perhaps  by  the  seller’s  own  labour  in  planting.  Even  the  porcelain  manufacture 
no  longer  produces  work  of  such  excellence  as  under  Kicn-lung  so  late  as  1700. 
In  silk-weaving,  as  in  cotton,  domestic  industry  predominates,  or  a  master  works 
with  a  ferv  apprentices.  Unluckily,  it  is  just  this  most  important,  silk  industry  on 
which  the  Government,  whenever  the  treasury  is  in  low  water,  imposes  an  arbitrary- 
lax  by  raising  the  transit  dues  on  raw  silk.  Besides  this,  an  incalculable  amount 
can  be  squeezed  out  of  a  man  who  has  grown  wealthy  by  solid  work  on  a  large 
scale  ;  so  that  the  larger  his  profits  the  more  sedulously  must  they  be  concealed. 

In  Eastern  Asia,  as  elsewhere,  industries  tend  to  concentrate  themselves  in 
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portmanteaus,  leatherwork,  and  furniture,  imports  have  to  contend  with  native 
industry.  Even  in  1 8 8 1 ,  when  the  second  Japanese  National  Exhibition  was 
opened  at  Tokio,  Europeans  admired  the  punctuality  of  the  opening,  the  good 
and  to  some  extent  pretty  execution  of  the  building,  the  magnificence  of  the 
grounds,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  catalogue  of  400  pages  appeared.  Beside 
the  good  tradition  still  operative  in  many  branches  of  industry,  it  was  astonishing 
how  cleverly  new  dexterities  had  been  picked  up.  Korean  industry,  once  the 
teacher  of  Japan,  has  sunk  far  below  its  level.  “In  the  whole  country,”  says 
Gottsche,  “  not  a  piece  of  porcelain  worth  the  name  is  baked.  Painting  and 
sculpture  are  extinct.”  Japanese  industry  is  like  Chinese  in  the  great  variety  of 
its  raw'  materials.  Of  native  metals  that  chiefly  worked  is  copper  (which  is  also 
exported  in  great  quantity),  chiefly  in  making  bronze ;  then  iron,  silver,  and 
gold.  Among  the  treasures  of  the  soil  may  also  be  mentioned  coal,  china-clay, 
petroleum,  and  sulphur.  In  North  Nippon  and  Yezo  a  peculiar  kind  of  amber  is 
found,  called  retinite,  from  which  valuable  figures  are  carved. 

In  Japan  the  communications  wrere  on  a  similar  system  to  those  of  China,  but 
in  the  profound  peace  enjoyed  by  the  island-kingdom  they  have  remained  in  a 
better  state.  The  roads,  strengthened  by  traverse  stones  at  short  intervals,  were 
often  paved  for  leagues  together  ;  similar  roads  often  occur  in  the  Loochoos. 
They  run  in  straight  lines  from  Kioto  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  Europeans 
were  astonished  at  being  able  to  cover  30  miles  and  more  in  a  day  vdthout  jolting 
in  carriages  drawn  by  men  ;  while  imperial  messengers  sped  over  the  same  distance 
in  half  the  time.  In  1893  the  country  possessed  over  1S00  miles  of  railway. 
The  canal  from  Kioto  to  the  largest  lake  in  the  country,  7  miles  long,  with  a  rise 
of  140  feet,  is  described  as  a  notable  work.  Means  of  conveyance  of  other  kinds, 
more  runners,  more  beasts  of  burden,  with  the  lack  of  riders,  and  lastly  the  gayer 
dresses,  give  the  traffic  a  different  look  from  that  of  China  ;  but  in  Japan  as  in 
China  heavy  loads  are  carried  on  bamboo  poles  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  two 
porters  walking  in  file.  Europeans  have  always  been  amazed  at  the  strange 
unpractical  Japanese  custom  of  putting  straw'  sandals  on  their  horses,  quickly  worn 
out  and  making  the  hoof  tender.  Japanese  heroes  are  by  choice  painted  on 
horseback,  but  the  Japanese  are  not  first-class  horsemen. 

The  kurnma ,  or,  as  the  Chinese  call  it,  jiurikisho,  is  a  small  high  two-vheelcd 
carriage,  drawn  by  men.  Invented  some  decades  ago,  this  characteristic  vehicle 
soon  came  into  general  use.  In  Tokio  alone  there  are  to-day  over  20,000  of 
them,  and  the  profession  of  kuruma- runner  is  said  to  be  so  lucrative  that  thousands 
of  young  people  come  yearly  from  the  country  to  the  large  towns  to  hire  them¬ 
selves  out  as  draught-animals,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  strongest  cannot  stand 
more  than  five  years  of  the  work.  The  small  price  set  upon  human  labour-power 
is  also  demonstrated  by  the  conveyance  of  all  possible  load?  on  small,  heavy,  tvo- 
w'hcelcd  carts,  which  similarly  are  drawn  by  men.  Building  materials  aie  earned 
for  miles  in  this  way  ;  two  men  draw  the  heavily-laden  car,  two  others  shove 
behind,  pushing  upon  two  projecting  poles  with  their  shoulders,  01,  when  gown; 
up  hill,  with  their  clean-shaven  heads,  and  accompanying  then  woik  with 
monotonous  songs  of  melancholy  cadence. 

The  Japanese  currency,  before  the  change  to  dollars  and  cents  giv;.’  and  scn\ 
was  like  that  of  the  Chinese.  The  oldest  copper  and  bronze  pieces,  without 
legend,  go  back  to  the  eighth  century,  A.P.  Thin  pieces  ot  sheet-silver,  or  rather 
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shows  the  peace  of  insular  existence.  Here  the  persistence  of  the  indigenous  is 
the  rule,  there  the  inroads  of  strangers.  But  the  life  of  the  Mikado  in  his  palace- 
temple  at  Kioto  in  the  last  decades  before  the  incoming  of  western  influence,  gave 
in  its  seclusion — even  the  highest  in  the  realm  at  an  audience  saw  only  the  hem 
of  his  garment — all  the  more  the  impression  of  unworldly,  purely  spiritual 
sovereignty,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  eastern  capital  Yeddo  (Tokio)  under 
the  shelter  of  the  Bakufu,  the  Tycoon’s  government,  and  by  favour  of  the  business 
due  to  the  extravagant  courts  of  the  feudal  chiefs,  into  the  most  populous  city  in 
the  land.  The  opening  of  Japan  by  the  treaty  of  Kanagawa  in  I S 54  was  the 

work  of  the  Tycoon  against  the  will  of  the  Mikado. 


§  24.  FAMILY,  SOCIETY,  AND  STATE,  CHIEFLY  IN  CHINA. 

Marriage  ;  position  of  women — Birth  and  education  ;  intimacy  of  family  life  ;  infanticide — Over-population  : 
coolie-trade  and  emigration — Subdivision  of  propej  tv  :  beggars;  slaves;  socialism— General  character  of 


To  the  Eastern  Asiatic  the  most  valuable  point  in  the  family  seems  to  be  the 
guarantee  of  coherent  lineage  from  one  generation  to  another.  Marriage  is 
esteemed  substantially  for  that  reason,  but  is  also  dreaded  by  many  on  account 
of  the  duties  of  ancestor-worship  connected  with  it.  We  cannot  recognise  an  echo 
ot  marriage  by  capture  in  the  custom  which  forbids  the  bridegroom  from  taking 
Iris  bride  save  in  the  twilight  to  his  own  house,  where  the  wedding-feast  then  takes 
place  ;  but  the  prohibition  of  wedlock  between  persons  of  the  same  name  certainly 
recalls  a  clan  system,  once  much  stricter.  Young  men  and  maidens  do  not  as  a 
rule  see  each  other  before  marriage,  and  if  by  any  lucky  chance  they  have  come 
in  contact,  consent  to  the  marriage  may  only  be  received  through  a  proxy.  If 
the  youth  sends  a  present  to  the  girl,  the  parents  come  together,  and  have  the 
horoscope  of  both  parties  cast,  on  the  basis  of  the  statements  of  witnesses  to  the 
birth,  in  order,  if  the  prognostics  are  fortunate,  to  proceed  to  an  engagement  ;  but 
it  can  still  be  cancelled  if  anything  of  ill-omen  occurs,  like  the  breaking  of  a  piece 
of  china  or  the  loss  of  any  article.  If,  however,  no  impediment  intervenes,  the 
bridegroom’s  father  sends  presents  to  the  bride’s,  including  a  goose  and  a  gander 
to  symbolise  conjugal  fidelity.  Then  two  sheets  of  paper,  bound  round  with  red 
silk,  on  which  the  bridegroom  has  noted  all  the  details  of  the  engagement,  arc 
exchanged  ;  he  sends  the  last  presents  to  the  bride,  the  day  is  fixed  with  the 
■  help  of  the  astrologers,  and  the  bride  is  led  with  music  to  the  bridegroom’s  house, 
across  the  threshold  of  which  she  is  carried  over  a  fire.  She' finds  the  bridegroom 
within,  sitting  on  a  stool,  and  sinks  at  his  feet.  He  raises  her,  unveils  her,  sets 
her  beside  him,  and  both  make  offerings  before  the  domestic  altar.  Vows  arc 
exchanged  at  a  joint  meal,  at  which  the  bride  takes  nothing.  In  many  districts 
the  guests  of  the  evening  do  not  depart  until  she  has  solved  a  riddle  for  all  of 
them.  Or  else  she  appears  in  the  porch  of  the  house  for  the  last  time  without 
her  husband,  a  sign  that  henceforth  the  inner  rooms  of  the  house  will  be  almost 
exclusively  her  home.  In  Japan  and  Korea  similar  customs  seem  to  occur,  though 
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Buddhist  or  Taoist  convents.  Gray  relates  how  in  1873  eight  Canton  girls,  being 
engaged,  tied  each  other  up  and  jumped  into  the  river  to  escape  marriage.  In 
Japan  the  superiority  with  which  Christian  culture  is  invested  by  the  higher 
position  of  women  alone,  was  early  recognised.  Formerly  marriage  was  permitted 
to  (fannies  and  kuge  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Government ;  but  after  1870 
the  barriers  of  class  as  regarded  marriage  were  broken  down,  the  right  to  sue  for 
a  separation  was  granted  to  women,  and  they  were  seen,  after  their  empress’s 
example,  appearing  in  public.  Women  have  done  most  to  further  the  advance  of 
Christianity. 

The  number  of  births  must  be  great  where,  in  spite  of  mortality,  infanticide, 
and  emigration,  such  an  increase  of  population  can  be  shown  as  in  China  ;  but 
we  have  no  trustworthy  figures.  In  Japan,  indeed,  the  proverb  is  often  heard, 
“  Good  people  have  many  children,”  and  in  good  families  abortion  is  regarded  as 
disgraceful  ;  but  the  number  of  children  cannot  be  very  large,  considering  the 
postponement  of  weaning  as  a  rule  till  the  second,  sometimes  even  till  the 
fifth  year,  and  the  lack  of  intelligent  rearing.  The  Chinaman,  with  his  love 
of  children,  is  taken  up  most  thoroughly  with  the  posterity  which  he  hopes  for 
or  expects.  Starting  from  the  view  that  to  every  woman  there  corresponds  a 
tree  or  a  flower  in  the  next  world,  he  regards  adoption,  like  grafting,  as  a  means 
of  promoting  fertility.  The  same  aim  is  attained  by  dedicating  a  shoe  in  the 
temple  of  the  children’s  goddess.  Women  'with  child  try  to  prognosticate  the 
sex  of  the  expected  infant,  by  adding  to  their  age  the  numbers  of  the  month, 
day,  and  hour  of  their  birth.  In  this  way  they  arrive  at  a  number  which  denotes 
one  ot  the  thirty-six  attendants  of  the  goddess,  and  the  sex  of  the  child  will 
follow  that  of  the  infant  she  holds  in  her  arms.  Another  way  is  for  the  young 
wife  to  go  at  early  darvn,  dressed  in  her  husband’s  clothes,  to  the  well,  and  walk 
round  it  thrice  from  left  to  right.  If  she  gets  home  without  being  seen,  it  will 
be  a  boy.  The  hour  of  birth  must  be  accurately  noted,  for  each  has  its  signifi¬ 
cance,  from  the  most  fortunate  to  the  most  gloomy.  Many  an  infanticide  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  children  born  at  certain  hours  will  die  on  the  scaffold,  or  murder 
their  parents,  or  either  do  or  undergo  some  other  dreadful  thing.  Every  cry, 
every  movement  of  the  newborn  infant  has  its  meaning.  It  does  not  undergo 
washing  till  the  third  day,  and  is  then  wrapped  in  clouts,  which,  being  cut  from 
the  clothing  of  very  aged  people,  guarantee  the  baby  a  long  life.  The  first 
washing  is  an  occasion  of  festivity ;  friends  and  kindred  offering  onions  and 
gold,  emblems  of  acute  vision  and  wealth.  On  the  Bonin  Islands,  as  formerly 
in  Japan,  there  are  special  lying-in  huts.  Before  a  boy,  on  the  day  after  his 
birth,  are  laid  a  quantity  of  symbols  of  the  occupations  to  which  he  may  some 
day  devote  himself;  and  great  is  the  joy  of  the  parents  when  he  clutches  at 
pencil  and  paper  or  scales,  for  he  will  be  a  scholar  or  a  merchant.  Education, 
according  to  ancient  precept,  is  conducted  kindly.  A  European  has  called 
Japan  the  children’s  Paradise.  This  is  verified  in  the  enjoyment  with  which  old 
and  young  people,  not  parents  and  children  only,  participate  in  childish  games, 
and  in  the  repudiation  of  all  outbreaks  of  anger  towards  children.  Girls'  educa¬ 
tion  is,  in  the  better  classes,  not  confined  to  cooking  and  women’s  work,  which  in 
Japan  includes  a  good  deal  of  artistic  work,  even  the  art,  treated  ol  in  Japanese 
books,  of  arranging  flowers  in  vases,  but  reading  and  writing  are  learnt,  with 
some  amount  of  ciphering,  and,  at  least  in  Japan,  playing  upon  the  simplest 
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musical  instalments,  like  the  three-stringed  guitar,  in  many  cases  also  upon  the 
Koto  or  thirteen-stringed  zither.  In  all  the  better  Japanese  families  there  is 
sinking.  The  impulse  to  do  everything  by  rule  runs  not  merely  through  build¬ 
ings,  windows,  clothing;  even  deportment  and  the  art  of  making  tea  are  learnt 
at  school  in  a  way  to  gratify  Mr.  Spencer.  Meanwhile  the  chief  aim  of  female 
education  is  to  ijneuleato  acquaintance  with  the  ceremonies  of  ancestor-worship, 
and  an  obedient,  ever-chcerfui,  and  amiable  demeanour,  which  may  one  day 
guarantee  a  happy  marriage,  the  goal  of  a  woman’s  life  ;  in  short,  the  art  of  living. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  child’s  life  the  astrologer  fixes  a  day,  which  must 
not  be  that  of  the  death  of  Confucius,  or  of  Tsang-Hieh,  the  inventor  of  writing. 
After  candles  and  costly  paper  have  been  burnt  before  the  altar  of  Confucius,  the 
scholar  at  once  begins  his  reading-lessons  in  an  elementary  book  ;  next  to  which 
the  Four  Books — selections  from  Confucius,  the  Great  Study,  the  Golden  -  Mean, 
the  sayings  of  Meng-tse,  and  the  Five  Classics — Yih-king,  Shoo-king,  Chantsin, 
She-king,  and  Li-ki  ;  that  is,  the  Book  of  Changes,  the  Book  of  History,  the 
Calendars  of  Spring  and  Autumn,  the  Book  of  Songs,  and  the  Book  of  Customs 
— have  to  be  studied.  Sequence  and  treatment  are  alike  throughout  China  ;  and 
beyond  this,  great  as  is  the  kingdom  and  many  as  are  the  scholars,  no  study 
goes.  Thus  this  basis  of  Chinese  “classical  training”  has  remained  unaltered 
for  centuries.  The  Chinese  look  upon  it  with  as  much  pride  as  we  on  our  public 
school  training,  and  it  is  an  honour  to  a  province  to  have  more  “  degrees  ”  allotted 
to  it  than  others.  In  the  case  of  insecure  territories,  such  as  Formosa  was,  it  is' 
sought  to  bring  them  more  quickly  within  the  domain  of  Chinese  culture  by 
conferring  more  degrees.  If,  after  learning  as  much  as  possible  of  these  works 
by  heart,  discussing  them  in  essays,  and  hymning  them  in  verse,  the  scholar 
wishes  to  enter,  an  official  career,  he  goes  in  for  the  previous  examination,  which 
is  held  yearly  at  a  fixed  date  in  one  of  the  provincial  capitals,  its  aim  being  to 
test  the  literary  training  of  the  candidates,  who  sometimes  reach  2000,  by  means 
of  theses  and  verse  composition.  A  second  examination  follows,  in  which,  besides 
classics,  a  knowledge  is  required  of  the  edicts  of  Kang-hi,  with  the  commentaries 
of  Yung-ching.  This,  if  passed,  confers  a  degree  corresponding  somewhat  to  the 
German  doctorate  of  philosophy.  In  the  final  schools,  at  which  even  high 
officials  from  Pekin  make  their  appearance  in  the  provincial  capital,  -6ooo  to 
Sooo  candidates  take  part.  These  have  to  undergo  two  days’  seclusion,  each  by 
himself,  with  food,  books,  and  writing  materials.  Those  who  have  completed 
their  task  depart  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  day,  to  the  thunder  of  cannon  and 
the  strains  of  music.  This  examination  gives  the  title  of  Ku-jin,  besides  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  some 
6000  Ku-jins  assemble  at  Pekin,  from  whom  350  Tsin-tse  are  selected  by  a 
fourth  examination,  presided  over  by  a  minister  ;  and  the  most  eminent  of  these 
receive  special  titles  and  gratuities.  Japan,  before  adopting  the  present  system 
of  instruction,  imitated  from  western  countries,  which  to-day  is  striving  to  educate 
3,000,000  of  young  people,  from  the  boys’  and  girls’  national  schools  up  to  the 
University  of  Tokio,  followed  a  strictly  national  system  similar  to  the  Chinese. 

The  high  importance  assigned  to  family  cohesion  led  to  the  wide  spread  of 
adoption,  especially  in  Japan,  where  the  organisation  of  the  samurai  rendered  the 
possession  of  male  heirs,  a. condition  of  the  enjoyment  of  class-rights.  Ancestor 
woiship,  too  common  throughout  Eastern  Asia,  caused  the  lack  of  sons  to  appear 
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a  misfortune  to  ageing  persons,  seeing  that  without  them  you  could  not  reckon  on 
the  sacrifices  which  provide  food  for  the.  departed  in  the  nether  world.  But  if 
by  adoption,  to  which  indeed  in  Japan  many  ancient  families  owe  their  antiquity, 
you  could  prevent  the  extinction  of  families,  this  custom,  which  in  course  of 
time  became  extraordinarily  widespread,  had  a  destructive  effect  on  the  family. 
This,  on  adoption  becoming  customary,  sank  to  a  corporation  ;  and,  with  the 
admission  of  fresh  strangers,  the  repudiation  of  natural  kindred  grew  to  be  an 
abuse. 

The  suppression  of  infanticide  and  exposure  of  children  formed  even  in  old 
days  an  object  of  care  to  the  Government,  just  as  now  it  stands  foremost  among 
the  tasks  of  Christian  missionaries.  Even  to  our  own  days  infanticide  was  so 
much  the  custom  in  Fu-kian  and  Kiang-si,  that,  as  Professor  Douglas  avers,  on 
one  public  canal  there  is  a  stone  with  the  inscription,  “  No  girls  to  be  drowned 
here.”  Precept  and  injunction  seem  to  have  been  of  little  avail.  There  appear 
to  have  long  been  foundling  institutions  in  China.  One  in  Canton  receives  5000 
female  children  yearly,  and  as  not  more  than  1000  can  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
place,  the  rest,  when  not  taken  by  rich  people  to  serve  as  maids — or  eventually  as 
concubines — are  given  out  to  bring  up. 

The  intimate  cohesion  of  the  family  is  praised  by  Chinese  sages  as  the  most 
precious  boon  alike  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state.  This  is  no  empty  phrase. 
Nowhere  is  the  founding  of  a  family  so  universal,  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  as 
here.  The  rulers  see  in  marriage,  early  and  often,  a  means  to  the  more  rapid 
increase  of  the  people,  and  therefore  wish  to  diminish  the  host  of  the  unwedded. 
Among  the  grounds  of  the  great  rate  of  increase  in  the  Chinese  population,  those 
who  know  the  country  mention  the  importance  attached  by  parents  to  the 
marriage  of  their  children,  the  disgrace  of  dying  without  offspring,  adoptions,  the 
impossibility  of  a  mesalliance,  and,  finally,  the  habit,  universal  even  among 
soldiers  and  sailors,  of  marrying.  Hoei-ti  is  said  to  have  laid  a  tax  on  old 
maids,  and  in  85  A.D.  it  was  ordered  that  every  lying-in  woman  should  be  granted 
three  sacks  of  millet,  and  her  husband  a  year’s  freedom  from  taxes.  Even  the 
dislike  to  marrying  in  the  same  family  seems  to  have  been  turned  to  account  by 
the  political  desire  of  securing  the  begetting  of  numerous  and  strong  offspring. 
The  cohesion  of  the  family  exercises  a  powerful  influence  over  the  economic  life 
of  the  people.  Wherever  it  is  possible,  parents  and  children  form  a  single 
economic  organism,  with  all  property  in  common.  The  Chinese  family  may  be 
described  as  a  house-community  owning  inalienable  landed  property.  The  per¬ 
severing  my  in  which  sons  who  have  emigrated  support  their  relations  at  home, 
is  a  trait  which  even  in  America  has  touched  and  almost  reconciled  many  an 
opponent  of  the  “yellow  immigration.”  Fortune  once  talked  to  a  contented  old 
gentleman  in  the  southern  tea-district,  who  gave  the  following  picture  of  the 
material  basis  of  his  existence  :  “  I  own  a  bit  of  land  like  a  garden,  which  my 
wife  tills  ;  my  two  sons  hire  themselves  out  as  labourers,  and  1  try  to  earn  a  little 
money  by  light  jobs.  We  all  three  bring  our  earnings  to  the  mother,  and  live 
together  on  them.” 

The  value  of  love  towards  parents  is  a  favourite  theme  of  philosophers,  but 
their  well-meant  precepts  as  to  piety  often  pass  into  the  trivial  and  insipid.  The 
child  should  arise  at  cockcrow,  wash  and  dress  with  care,  then  go  in  to  his 
parents  and  enquire  their  wishes  for  the  day.  No  son  enters  the  room  til!  invited 
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b\-  his  father  ;  lie  does  not  retire  without  permission,  and  does  not  speak  without 
being  spoken  to.  The  consequence  of  all  these  precepts  and  rules,  which  have 
entered  deeply  into  the  life,  is  the  absolute  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents. 
The  law  is  so  decidedly  on  the  father’s  side  that  imprisonment,  even  for  a  long 
term,  may  be  the  lot  of  the  disobedient  son.  Another  law,  indeed,  condemns  a 
father,  convicted  !of  beating  his  son  to  death,  to  a  hundred  strokes  of  the  bamboo. 
The  father  is  "master  of  the  son’s  property  ;  and  even  in  his  most  mature  manhood 
the  son  may  not  remove,  save  to  some  accessible  spot. 

Nothing  but  entrance  into  the  public  service  dissolves  the  father’s  relation  of 
unlimited  sovereignty  over  his  son  ;  then  in  the  view  of  the  Chinese  the  emperor 
takes  the  father’s  place.  Yet  any  official,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  may  be 
twenty-seven  months  absent  from  his  duties.  The  fundamental  idea  of  property 
in  land  is  with  Chinese  and  Japanese  alike  based  upon  the  theocratic  character 
of  their  conception  of  the  state.  The  emperor,  or  the  Mikado,  is  the  lord  of  the 
whole  country,  the  only  possessor  of  the  land  at  large,  which  he  has  received  from 
heaven;  in  Japan,  indeed,  it  was  even  created  by  his  ancestors.  Thus  private 
property  is  all  feudal,  and  there  have  been  instances  in  which  the  emperor 
has  resumed  and  distributed  a  fresh  property  that  seemed  to  him  not  to  have  been 
suitably  allotted.  In  old  times  the  state  is  said  to  have  recognised  no  property 
in  land,  but  to  have  made  a  fresh  distribution  every  year.  Every  nine  families 
received  a  parcel  subject  to  the  obligation  of  tilling  the  ninth  part  for  the  state, 
besides  rendering  service,  military  and  otherwise.  In  China  every  invasion  and 
conquest  must  have  upset  this  system,  since  the  victors  took  the  land  into  their 
own  possession,  and  made  serfs  of  the  inhabitants.  But  no  Chinese  historian 
doubts  that  the  division  was  once  as  even  as  might  be.  Political  conditions  must 
have  exercised  a  profound  effect  upon  the  distribution  of  property.  Insurgents 
and  criminals,  in  troublous  times  those  also  who  were  out  of  favour  or  under 
suspicion,  lost  their  lands  for  ever,  and  they  were  assigned  to  adherents  of  those 
who  were  for  the  time  in  power.  In  the  western  provinces  especially,  a  class  of 
great  landowners  arose,  from  which,  it  is  said;  many  mandarins  spring. 

In  Japan  private  property  has  developed  more  peaceably  with  the  like  object. 
Feudal  lords  had  made  themselves  independent  of  the  emperor,  by  appropriating 
his  rights  over  forest  and  waste  land,  and,  to  some  extent,  even  entered  into  the 
position  of  landlords  towards  their  hereditary  tenant-farmers.  Such  a  holder 
_  could  improve,  increase,  let  or  sell  his  holding,  but  he  was  bound  to  the  former 
owner-in-chief  by  two  duties  ;  all  dues  must  be  paid  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
right  to  the  land,  and  the  land  must  be  kept  in  good  cultivation.  Among  the 
difficulties  of  New  Japan  was  the  overthrow  of  the  simple  system  whereby  the 
farmer  paid  the  taxes  to  his  daimio,  who  paid  tribute  to  the  Tycoon  or  the 
•  Mikado  ;  traders  and  artisans  being  free.  Half  the  state  revenue  for  the  first 
year  had  to  go  tcJ  compensating  the  nobility. 

Not  only  are  beggars  numerous,  but  their  existence  is  thoroughly  recognised. 
The  alms  may,  as  a  rule,  amount  only  to  the  sixth  or  tenth  part  of  a  penny,  but 
the  collecting  of  them  is  regarded  as  a  legitimate  hereditary  business,  rvhich 
every  one  has  not  the  right  to  follow.  Beggars  may  often  be  known  by  their 
characteristic  dress,  which  need  not  be  tattered.  Among  them  are  those  who 
are  poor  not  only  in  property  but  in  wits,  idiots  and  imbeciles,  lepers,  cripples, 
and  sick  persons  of  all  kinds.  In  Japan  may  be  seen  modest  beggars  with 
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wicker  masks  on  their  faces.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  beggars 
form  a  community  with  laws  and  a  president ;  in  the  north,  at  any  rate,  such 
institutions  are  known.  But  nowhere  do  they  stand  quite  outside  of  the  economic 
organisation.  Thus  in  Pekin  they  have  the  right  to  carry  the  dead,  on  which 
occasions  they  receive  clothes  to  wear  over  their  rags.  Since  not  only  gambling 
and  profligacy,  but  also  the  carelessness  of  the  Government,  tend  to  promote 
pauperism,  it  has  no  right  to  take  steps  against  mendicancy.  Men  out  of  work 
often  assert  their  right  to  it  by  violence  and  insurrection.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  that  travellers  meet  with  in  the  interior  of  China  lies  in  the  number  of 
coolies  who  offer  themselves  as  bearers  for  a  small  fee  at  the  stopping-places. 
As  it  is,  the  bearers  are  so  badly  paid  that  they  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  save 
anything  for  their  families  over  and  above  their  own  wants.  In  China,  as  else¬ 
where,  social  revolutions  have  from  of  old  lain  at  the  root  of  political  movements. 
Temporary  garrisons,  intended  to  keep  the  restless  elements  of  the  labouring 
population  in  check,  may  be  met  with  in  the  industrial  districts,  from  Szchuan 
far  into  the  west.  Injury  to  business  is  always  injury  to  the  life-strings,  and  has 
a  direct  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  empire.  The  huge  importation  from 
Europe  and  America,  and  the  simultaneous  suppression  of  a  natural  reaction 
against  it,  the  stronger  development  of  native  intelligence  and  labour-power,  may- 
in  time  be  more  disastrous  to  China  than  all  the  opium  trade. 

Slaves,  especially  for  domestic  work,  are  preferred  to  all  other  forms  of  labour. 
Outside  the  house  they  do  not  count  as  slaves,  and  their  children  can  attain  any 
rank  in  the  service  of  the  state.  They  are  protected  by  law,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
parents  are  prohibited  from  selling  their  children  against  their  will  ;  they  must 
be  married,  and  marriage  terminates  the  servitude  of  female  slaves.  Beside  the 
domestic  slaves  there  arc  in  China  also  public  slaves,  or  at  least  of  public  origin. 
Unfortunates  who  cannot  maintain  themselves  sell  their  freedom,  or  that  of  their 
children,  for  bread  and  shelter.  Punishments  were  inflicted,  especially'  after 
civil  war,  on  vagrancy'  and  self-sale,  and  redemption-prices  were  fixed.  But  to 
the  present  day  the  history  of  the  coolie-trade  clearly  shows  similar  cases.  There 
was  also  a  time  when  many  families  were  in  serfage,  having  been  deprived  of 
their  freedom  by  victorious  parties  or  strangers.  Even  after  the  change  of 
dynasty  which  brought  the  Manchus  to  the  throne,  many  inhabitants  were 
enslaved  who  tried  by  insurrection  to  restore  a  purely-  Chinese  monarchy-.  At 
the  same  time  kidnapping  was  sy-stematically  and  officially-  practised  with  the* 
object  of  repeopling  devastated  districts.  So  late  as  the  ’sixties  cargoes  of  coolies, 
intended  to  start  from  the  south-west  for  foreign  parts,  were  compulsorily-  settled 
in  Formosa  by-  mandarins.  In  Japan  the  Chinese  have  long  had  the  name  of 
man-stealers;  and  in  1879  the  chief-justice  of  Hong-Kong  exclaimed,  “We  are 
now  at  the  flood-tide  of  women-  and  children-stcaling.  Nearly  onc-fiftecnth  of 
the  Chinese  population  of  Uong-Kong  is  in  some  .sort  of  slavery." 

The  export  of  coolies  to  America,  Southern  Asia,  and  Australia,  was  at  first 
quite  an  ordinary  slave-trade.  Those  who  know,  divide  the  coolies  into  three 
classes  :  prisoners  taken  in  the  clan-feuds  so  frequent  in  Kwang-tung  ;  dwellers 
on  the  coast  violently-  carried  off  by-  men-stealcr.s  ;  and  such  as  have  lost  their 
freedom  at  games  of  hazard.  Lord  Elgin  wrote  from  Swatow  in  t  Soo,  before  it 
was  opened  to  Europeans:  “The  settlement  here  is  against  treaty.  It  consists 
mainly  of  agents  of  the  two  great  opium-houses  with  their  hangers-on.  This, 
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with  ;i  considerable  business  in  the  coolie-trade,  which  consists  in  kidnapping 
wretched  coolies,  putting  them  on  board  ships,  where  all  the  horrors  of  the 
slave-trade  are  reproduced,  and  sending  them  on  specious  promises  to  such 
places  as  Cuba,  is  the  chief  business  of  the  foreign  merchants  here.”  The 
frequent  risings  ion  board  coolie-ships,  with  the  murder  of  captains  and  crews, 
and  the  hurniiifl  of  the  vessels,  throw  light  enough  upon  the  treatment  of  those, 
on  board.  In  18/t  the  coolies  burnt  the  Peruvian  ship,  Don  Juan ,  on  the  high 
seas,  whereby  600  of  them  perished  ;  and  in  the  following  year  a  Peruvian 
coolie-ship  was  compelled  by  her  cargo  to  put  them  ashore  at  Yokohama.  A 
well-to-do  person  will  seldom  leave  China;  though  it  occurs  among  traders,  who 
in  any  case  throughout  China  form  a  semi-nomad  class.  The  ordinary  labourer 
who  wishes  to  emigrate  has  almost,  without  exception,  to  borrow  the  capital  first 
from  a  company,  which  attends  to  superintending  and  providing  for  emigrants. 
By  this  he  is  taken  to  the  ship  and  has  his  destination  pointed  out.  On  reaching 
it  he  is  received  by  the  branch-depot  of  the  company  and  assigned  to  some 
employer.  Finally,  these  companies  attend  to  the  conveyance  back  of  the  dead, 
since  Chinese  religion  never  dispenses  with  burial  in  native  soil.  All  Chinese 
sent  out  by  the  same  company  form  a  union  for  mutual  aid  and  support  ;  aims 
which  they  promote  by  money-contributions,  and  sometimes  by  acts  of  violence 
against  backsliding  members,  or  competition.  The  company  agrees,  on  condition 
of  the  members’  mutual  liability,  to  give  security  for  their  individual  relatives. 
It  is  worth  mentioning  that  this  security  is  no  empty  word,  and  that  Chinamen 
abroad  seldom  become  a  burden  to  any  one  other  than  their  respective  companies. 

The  wish  some  day  to  return  home  is  undoubtedly  common  to  all  Chinese 
emigrants.  Most  would  not  emigrate  at  all  if  the  emigration  company  did'  not 
pledge  itself  to  bring  them  back  dead  or  alive.  But  the  mortality  on  the 
emigrant  ships  and  in  the  unhealthj'  regions  to  which  the  emigration  is  diverted, 
is  great ;  and  then  the  prosperity  which  often  awaits  the  Chinaman  abroad,  and 
his  great  talent  for  installing  himself  anywhere  in  full  Chinese  domesticity,  is  not 
without  effect.  Bowring  thinks  that  hardly  one  in  ten  succeeds  in  returning 
home.  Where  they  are  not  oppressed  they  have  settled  firmly,  as  in  all  parts  of 
Further  India  and  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  filial  piety  and  care  for  the 
graves  of  ancestors  which  impel  them  back,  fall  away  in  the  second  generation, 
which  naturally  feels  itself  bound  by  the  same  piety  rather  to  the  new'  home. 

'  The  Chinese  are  neither  so  stubbornly  conservative  nor  so  unteachable  as  the)' 
are  often  represented.  How  easily,  especially  when  business  prospects  are  good, 
they  bow  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  is  nowhere  better  show'll  than  in  their 
increase  in  the  Philippines,  where  they  are  most  unfairly  taxed,  and  cannot 
found  a  family  without  becoming  compulsorily  Christians.  The  care  of  the 
Chinese  Governlment  for  its  emigrated  subjects  .has  declared  itself  in  a  most 
gratifying  fashion  by  official  enquiries  upon  the  position  of  the  coolies  in  several 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  They  have  brought  about  limitations  in  the  coolie- 
trade  and  improvement  in  the  emigrant's  position,  which  was  energetically 
exposed,  in  Cuba  for  instance,  by  the  Chinese  officials. 

-The  frequency  of  great  political  revulsions,  changes  of  dynast}',  interregnums, 
w'ould  hardly  have  been  expected,  considering  the  political  rigidity  and  the  con¬ 
servative  feeling  of  these  people  ;  and  all  the  less  so,  that  the  East  Asiatic  states 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  governed  more  carefully,  and  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
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word,  in  more  enlightened  fashion  than  any  others  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Yet  the  fact  remains,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  sovereigns  who  have  arisen  not 
only  as  single  individuals,  but  often  in  whole  series  from  many  dynasties.  We 
need  recall  only  those  of  Han,  of  Than,  of  Ming,  and  the  Manchu  dynasty  at 
present  reigning,  who  kept  the  empire  strong  and  peaceful  for  200  years.  What 
then  explains  the  frequent  changes  ?  No  doubt  by  their  very  magnitude  the 
empire  and  its  population  lay  a  heavy  task  on  the  sovereign.  The  former  is 
somewhat  larger  than  Russia  in  Europe,  but  the  latter,  with  all  its  faults,  is  from 
its  timidity  and  patience  easy  to  rule.  The  system  of  government,  however, 
suffers  from  the  same  radical  faults  that  permeate  all  Chinese  civilization.  As  in 
all  productions  of  the  Chinese  mind,  depth  is  lacking,  to  go  exhaustively  into 
problems;  just  as  Chinese  logic  never  pushes  to  the  ultimate  conclusion,  as  Chinese 
learning  never  attains  to  science,  so  their  whole  method  of  government  is  no 
doubt  in  parts  well  conceived,  but,  as  a  whole,  inadequate  and  ill-adapted  to  its 
purpose.  Their  material  resources  arc  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of 
the  aims  of  the  state.  Finances,  army,  means  of  communication,  arc  in  a  bad 
condition.  The  position  of  their  country  has  for  thousands  of  years  so  facilitated 
the  development  of  the  Chinese  in  independence  and  exclusiveness,  that  from  an 
early  period  it  has  been  impossible  for  them  to  sharpen  their  wits  by  competition, 
either  within  their  own  borders,  or  with  foreign  nations.  Paternal  guidance  from 
above,  and  the  fulfilment  of  certain  prescribed  tasks,  as  shown  above  all  by  the 
wonderful  delicately  elaborated  system  of  state-examinations,  which  those  who 
know  regard  as  the  principal  implement  in  producing  the  intellectual  monotony 
and  uniformity  of  the  Chinese,  here  take  the  place  of  the  fiery  trials  through 
which  among  us  nations  and  individuals  alike  have  been  led  by  the  struggle  for 
existence.  In  the  economic  domain,  indeed,  the  exclusiveness  favoured  by  their 
position  has  in  no  way  hindered  the  Chinese  from  appropriating  without  reluct¬ 
ance  what  is  good  from  all  quarters  ;  but  politically  the  country  has  remained 
internally  and  externally  at  the  same  level.  Here  the  indolence  of  the  people 
backed  up  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  system. 

The  population  of  China  represents  a  force,  great,  but  difficult  to  maintain. 
The  figures  given  were  long  held  for  improbable  ;  but  criticism  must  not  venture 
too  far.  The  census  of  1842  gave  the  number  at  415  millions;  to-day  there 
are,  perhaps  owing  to  the  havoc  wrought  among  the  people  by  the  Tai-ping  and 
Nin-sei  rebellions,  and  by  the  subsequent  years  of  dearth,  not  more  than  350 
millions.  The  population  of  China  must  long  have  grown  too  large  for  this  vast 
country,  had  there  not  been  serious  and  long-lasting  interruptions  to  its  growth. 
The  best  authorities  estimate  the  loss  of  human  lives  due  to  the  two  rebellions 
above-mentioned  at  not  less  than  13  millions.  L'p  to  1644  Manchu  invasions 
had  reduced  the  population  to  37  millions  [wo]  ;  but  dining  a  long  period  of 
peace  and  under  good  government  it  has  increased  with  inaudible  i.qmhn. 

The  progress  of  the  Chinese  state  to  secure  dominion  o\ci  its  piescnt  territory 
has  proceeded  essentially  by  the  way  of  culture,  and,  in  consequence,  gradually. 

set  to  work  to  cultivate  it.  As  time  went  on,  these  became  puieh  agiieulUiral 
colonics  ;  and  the  Government  often  furthered  the  acquisition  ol  the  district  by  a 

effective  that  as  the  political  frontier  has  been  pushed  to  and  fro  their  culture  lias 
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That  monarch  relates  in  his  memoirs  how  once  in  the  sixth  month  he  passed  a 
rice-field,  the  harvest  of  which  was  not  due  till  the  ninth  month.  He  noticed  one 
head  taller  than  the  rest,  asked  for  it,  and  made  experiments  with  the  seed  from 
it.  These  he  found  always  ripened  early  ;  and  that  is  the  rice  which  now  is 
planted  everywhere  north  of  the  Great  Wall.  Under  other  emperors  improve¬ 
ments  were  carried  out,  in  agriculture  and  silk -growing.  Undoubtedly  many 
emperors  have  clearly  recognised  the  duties  imposed  by  their  position  at  the 
head  of  a  civilized  power,  mindful  of  Yu’s  injunction  in  the  Ta-yu-mo  :  “  Remember 
that  virtue  consists  in  good  government,  and  this  is  shown  in  feeding  the  people.” 
The  Chinese  emperor  is,  however,  fully  conscious  of  the  significance  of  the 
theocratic  element  in  his  rank.  When  Kien-lung  forbade  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  in  his  realm,  the  Jesuits  at  the  court  of  Pekin  begged  him  to  with¬ 
draw-  the  prohibition. '  His  reply  showed  that  he  dreaded  Christianity  only 
because  it  might  undermine  his  authority  ;  for  he  said  with  emphasis  that  at  the 
moment  he  saw  no  harm  in  their  operations,  but  “  those  who  become  Christians 
look  to  you  only,  and  in  disturbed  times  will  listen  only  to  your  counsel.”  The 
persecution  of  Christians  in  Annam  is  said  to  have  been  incited  mainly  from 
China. 

For  the  business  of  government  the  emperor  has  a  state  council,  five  members 
of  which  daily  transact  business  in  his  presence.  One  of  his  most  important 
duties  is  the  decision  as  to  the  execution  or  otherwise  of  prisoners  in  gaol.  Their 
names  are  from  time  to  time  sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  marked 
with  a  red  pencil  by  the  emperor  as  a  sign  of  condemnation.  He  seldom  appears 
in  public  ;  but  among  the  few  occasions  of  his  doing  so  is  the  annual  reception 
of  candidates  for  the  mandarinate.  The  central  departments  are  the  Foreign 
Office  or  Tsungli-Yamen ;  the  Home  Office,  Li-pu  ;  the  Treasury,  Hu-pu  ;  the 
War  Office,  Ping-pit  ;  the  Offices  of  Justice,  Hing-pu  ;  of  Labour,  Kung-pu  ;  and 
of  Ceremonies.  Besides  these  there  are  some  central  agencies  for  certain  tributary 
countries,  like  Mongolia  and  Turkestan,  and  some  small  offices. 

The  viceroys  hold  a  conspicuous  position.  Fifteen  provinces  are  grouped  in 
eight  viceroyalties,  while  governors  are  set  over  the  remaining  three.  Shen-si, 
Kan-su,  and  Kuku-koto  in  Mongolia,  together  with  the  Mongol  countries  lying 
to  the  w-est  of  them,  form  one  viceroyalty,  as  large  as  many  kingdoms,  and  of  the 
first  importance  for  China.  The  viceroy  of  such  a  district  is  practically  independent, 
so  long  as  he  does  not  fall  under  suspicion  of  practising  against  the  Pekin 
Government ;  and  he  is  seconded  by  the  traditional  autonomy  of  the  provinces, 
which  laws  in  some  measure  quite  peculiar  have  preserved.  He  levies  taxes,  pat's 
his  army  and  navy  with  them,  and,  save  in  a  few  cases,  is  the  court  of  final  appeal. 
In  return  he  bears  the  entire  responsibility  of  his  position  ;  for  the  Pekin  Govern¬ 
ment  gives  him  no  assistance,  but  regards  its  duty  as  consisting  essentially  in 
seeing  that  the  ordinances  regulating  the  conduct  of  these  the  highest  officials  arc 
followed  out.  He  must,  however,  send  reports  of  his  subordinates  to  Pekin,  where 
they  appear  in  the  Government  Gazette  together  with  the  decisions  on  them,  which 
often  pronounce  compulsory  removal  from  office.  The  omnipotence  of  the  viceroy, 
which,  with  all  its  limitations  involves  a  far  more  real  power  than  that  of  the 
distant  emperor,  is  repeated  through  all  stages.  Not  only  the  governor,  but  every 
chi-hicn  or  president  of  a  district  court,  feels  himself  a  power,  as  European 
travellers,  treated  by  all  mandarins  with  suspicion,  have  had  occasion  to  experience. 


A  chief  care  of  the  Government  is  to  keep  the  highest  officials  of  the  provinces 
ami  vicemyallies  apart  Ironi  each  other,  that  they  may  not  make  any  joint 
declaration  against  1’ekm.  The  Chinese  tower  is  always  tottering  a  little.  In 
extreme  eases,  no  doubt,  a  man  like  Tso-Tsung-Tang  has  had  to  be  given  half  the 
empire,  but  naturally  that  is  no  part  of  the  system  of  the  central  government, 
whose  effort  is  rather  to  keep  always  at  hand  for  the  emperor  means  of  interfering, 
independently  AJT  his  highest  officials.  In  the  important  province  of  Szchuan, 
Chen-tu  is  no  doubt  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  and  the  scat  of  the  provincial 
government,  but  Gluing-clung  is  politically  of  more  importance,  for  the  imperial 
treasure  is  there,  and  also  the  paymaster  of  the  forces  on  the  western  frontier, 
which,  before  the  time  of  the  insurrections  and  defections  in  the  western  provinces, 
took  their  orders  direct  from  Pekin.  Recent  Chinese  history  teaches  that  viceroys, 
when  left  to  themselves,  often  exaggerate  their  independence  to  the  detriment  of 
the  empire.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  Amoor  district  was  surrendered  by 
its  governor  it  was  some  time  before  the  Tsungli-Yamen  gave  an  unwilling  sanction 
to  the  accomplished  and  most  mischievous  fact. 

The  preponderance  of  literary  training  and  education  is  a  burden  on  the 
Chinese  officials,  who,  like  some  others,  look  upon  the  writing  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  minutes  as  the  sign  of  useful  activity.  In  view  of  this  literary 
and  sedentary  character  in  the  Chinese  officials,  the  censors,  who  as  a  consequence 
of  the  extent  of  the  empire  are  a  necessity,  seem  doubly  called-for.  They  represent 
the  immediate  oversight  of  the  provinces  by  the  central  government.  Indulgent 
to  small  errors,  they  are  openly  strict,  to -the  point  of  pitilessness,  in  regard  to 
great  derelictions.  Their  reports  in  the  state  Gazette  tear  the  veil  unsparingly 
from  the  wounds  of  the  body  politic.  Not  only  idleness,  procrastination  or 
ignorance,  opium-smoking,  but  the  gravest  transgressions  of  official  duty  are 
imparted  to  the  whole  country  with  full  publicity.  The  practical  basis  of  the 
Chinese  nature,  however,  is  of  avail  in  Chinese  officialism  ;  elements  are  adopted 
on  grounds  of  utility  which  bid  defiance  to  the  regular  sifting  process  of  examina¬ 
tions  and  censors’  opinions.  Even  the  recent  history  of  China  can  show  an 
instance  in  which  a  notorious  pirate  was  promoted  to  commander-in-chief  of  the 
imperial  fleet.  The  law  only  orders  that  sons  of  prostitutes,  actors,  executioners, 
ushers  of  the  courts,  and  turnkeys,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  service,  on  account, 
the  first  two  classes  of  their  degradation,  the  others  of  their  innate  cruelty  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  against  the  elevation  of  criminals  who  are  of  good  family,  insurgents  of 
high  rank,  and  the  like. 

China  has  never  lacked  capable  diplomatists.  Statesmen  in  the  higher  sense 
are  naturally  less  frequent  ;  but  in  times  of  difficulty  China  has  always  seen  men 
appear  who  have__exercised  a  healthy  influence  on  their  fellow-countrymen.  Of 
the  viceroy  of  the  \|;estern  provinces  Sosnowski  said  :  “  I  have  met  few  Chinese  so 
enlightened  as  Tso-Tsung-Tang.  He  astonished  me  by  his  reasonable  ideas,  as 
well  as  by  his  correct  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Russia.  As  administrator  and 
organiser  he  is  capable  in  the  highest  degree,  straightforward,  frank,  and  honour¬ 
able.  He  has  appointed  good  officials,  purged'  the  body  of  officers,  founded 
manufactories  of  weapons,  provision-stores,  arsenals,  and  has  been  active,  showing 
himself  everywhere,  and  thereby  mastering  the  insurrection,  and  inspiring  new  life 
into  the  heaps  of  ruins  entrusted  to  his  charge.”  Shortly  after  this  was  written 
Tso-Tsung-Tang  performed  the  task  of  suppressing  the  rising  in  Southern 
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Mongolia  and  reconquering  East  Turkestan  brilliantly,  even  if  by  means  of 
severity. 

Corruption  is  rooted  in  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  and  their  polity.  Bribery 
and  embezzlement  ruin,  alas,  many  a  good  intention  of  old  lawgivers  and  modern 
rulers.  The  granaries  in  every  province  especially  suffer.  In  them  part  of  the 
rice  paid  as  land-tax  is  deposited,  in  order  that  it  may  be  given  to  the  poor,  used 
for  salaries,  or  sold  cheap  before  harvest,  being  renewed  every  year.  Non-existent 
armies,  tens  of  thousands  in  number,  are  paid.  Stingy  salaries  offer  all  the  more 
inducement  to  dishonesty,  that  the  civil  officials  have  to  find  the  pay  for  their 
subordinates.  The  rule  that  no  official  may  employ  a  relation  in  his  department 
is  so  strictly  carried  out  that  cases  of  officials  who  have  been  dismissed  on  this 
ground  are  still  always  reported  in  the  Pekin  Government  Gazette  ;  but  it  cannot 
check  the  tacit  conspiracies  of  greedy  officials  any  more  than  can  the  decision, 
enforced  by  severe  penalties,  even  to  the  point  of  capital  punishment,  that  no 
official  is  to  be  employed  in  his  native  province.  There  have  always  been 
provinces  and  viceroyalties,  at  the  head  of  which  were  men  who  worked  with 
unclean  hands,  and  enriched  themselves  out  of  the  unlawful  gains  of  their  inferiors. 
The  people  themselves  contribute  to  these  illegalities  by  allowing  themselves  to 
be  squeezed  without  murmuring.  The  greater  is  their  delight  when  they  are 
governed  by  righteous  officials,  as  is  testified  by  the  honours  that  fall  to  the  lot 
of  honest,  meritorious  officials  on  resigning  their  posts.  Gray  says,  however, 
that  in  twenty-five  years’  residence  at  Canton,  he  never  saw  but  one  mandarin 
in  whose  case  the  people  showed  cordial  regret  and  sincere  marks  of  gratitude. 
His  leave-taking  was  genuinely  Chinese.  The  silken  umbrellas  of  honour,  which 
were  to  be  presented  to  the  object  of  the  homage,  were  carried  in  a  long  procession, 
together  with  three  hundred  red  boards,  on  which  were  to  be  read  in  letters  of  shining 
gold  the  titles  of  honour — “  Friend  of  the  people,”  “  Father  of  the  people,”"  Bene¬ 
factor  of  the  age,”  “  Star  of  the  province.”  At  intervals  were  deputations  posted 
near  the  temples  presenting  addresses  and  refreshments.  When  the  prefect  left 
Tien-tsin  in  1S61,  the  people  accompanied  him  in  a  crowd,  begging  for  his  shoes, 
which  were  brought  back  in  triumph,  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  the  town  god. 
On  such  occasions  there  is  none  of  the  anxious  or  grumbling  silence  which 
elsewhere  usually  attends  the  public  appearances  of  a  mandarin, 

Confucius  and  Mencius  both  taught  that  the  obedience  of  subjects  should  be 
matched  by  loyalty  to  duty  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  and  his  instruments. 
These  sages,  who  are  also  authorities  in  questions  of  civic  life,  even  teach  us  well 
that  it  is  not  merely  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  people  to  resist  the  emperor 
when  he  departs  lrom  the  path  of  virtue  and  justice.  Docile  and  patient  as  the 
Chinese  people  is.  it  has  m  many  cases  acted  on  this  principle.  In  even'  decade 
there  has  been  a  rising  in  some  province  or  another.  Obstinate  neglect  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  governors  has  provoked  great  revolutions.  Neither  in  politics 
nor  m  religion  are  the  Chinese  passionate.  Only  when  political  abuses  lead  to 
material  discomfort,  when  their  consequences  arc  injustice,  dishonest)-  on  the  part 

the  people  escape  oppression  by  emigrating.  It  is  not  the  most  thickly-peopled 
regions,  where  the  individual  has  to  labour  his  hardest  to  gain  a  living,  that  are 
the  most  unquiet  politically  :  a  sign  how  contentedly  these  folk  live  as  their  fate 
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sustain  the  old  tribal  organisation  by  keeping  the  tribes  in  cohesion,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  forbade  marriage  within  the  tribe  in  order  to  introduce  fresh  blood 
and  stay  degeneration.  Thus  to  this  day  there  are  several  cases  in  which  village 
populations  bearing  one  name,  sprung  from  one  stock,  forming  one  clan,  hold 
together.  This  institution  strengthens  the  attachment  to  the  home,  and  has 
enabled  the  nation  to  find  its  way  through  many  bad  times.  Historical  philosophers 
"'ho  have  spoken  of  the  gregarious  life  and  behaviour  of  this  race  have  overlooked 
the  broad  base  of  self-administration  and  self-help  on  which  the  central  government 
is  thus  built  up.  Without  these  it,  and  with  it  the  magnitude  and  duration  of 
the  empire,  would  be  inconceivable,  looking  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  machine.  The  village  community  rules  itself  easily  and  patriarchally  through 
its  notables,  the  seniors  of  whom  are  held  in  equal  respect  by  both  subjects  and 
officials,  and  are  selected  mostly  by  lot  from  among  the  most  respected,  or  by 
real  patriarchs.  Also  the  villages  make  alliances  together,  leagues  defensive  and 
offensive  alike,  something  like  the  old  leagues  between  cities  in  Germany,  and 
often  directed  against  other  similar  alliances.  The  secret  societies  which  unite 
Chinese  who  have  gone  abroad  with  inconceivable  closeness  and  permanence  have 
their  origin  to  a  great  extent  in  old  tribal  connections.  Like  these,  they  respect 
the  limits  of  Government  authority,  but  fill  up  gaps  therein  by  their  own  operation. 
Of  the  secret  societies  in  Canton. and  the  neighbourhood,  Gutzlaff  writes:  “With 
the  exception  of  the  Whug-Whug,  or  Triad  Society,  which  some  years  ago  incited 
an  unsuccessful  rising,  they  are  absolutely  obedient.  Nay,  the  Government  officials 
often  make  use  of  them  in  tracking  criminals  and  the  like.  Often  indeed  they 
undertake  this  duty  themselves.”  A  secret  tribunal  for  thieves  and .  robbers,  like 
the  society  of  the  “  Old  Ox,”  which  appeared  amid  the  disorder  of  the  ’fifties, 
seems  to  be  by  no  means  rare  in  China.  The  custom  of  living  in  voluntary 
associations  causes  the  Chinese  abroad  to  be  sooner  at  home  among  foreign  condi¬ 
tions  ;  and  for  this  reason  they  work  better  under  foremen  chosen  by  themselves 
than  under  strangers.  The  social  impulse  gives  rise  to  most  curious  associations. 
Several  unite  to  pay  a  certain  sum  at  the  beginning  of  each  month  ;  at  the  end 
of  the  month  the  whole  is  raffled  for.  Gambling  societies — “  Peaceful  Gain,” 
“  Propitious  Success,”  and  the  like — are  numerous.  The  two  spheres,  the  autono¬ 
mous  and  the  bureaucratic,  being  left  so  strictly  apart  that  there  is  no  notion  of 
self-government  based  on  independence  of  judgment  and  will,  the  system  may  be 
called  a  twofold  government.  The  officials  stand  autocratically  above  the  mass 
of  the  people  ;  and  these  will  long  suffer  ill-treatment  patiently  before  they  rise, 
without  warning,  and  defend  themselves  with  a  force  drawn  just  from  these  ancient 

One  chief  fault  of  China,  in  the  European  sense,  is  the  trifling  importance  of 
its  militarv  power.  The  fact  that  the  Chinese  "were  as  helpless  before  our  attack 
as  Australian  blacks  ”  has  caused  Chinese  culture  in  general  to  seem  of  little  value 
in  this  warlike  century.  Lord  Elgin  was  quite  right  when  he  said  words  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  Chinese  had  beaten  the  troops  of  England  and  France  in  open 
fight,  the  shallow  chatter  about  the  inadequate  civilization  of  China  would  soon 
have  been  silenced.  1  he  Chinaman  is  not  behind  other  Asiatics  in  courage,  and 
he  esteems  courage,  being  on  that  account  even  to  this  day  a  hit  ol  a  cannibal. 
The  seat  of  couraoe  is.  he  thinks,  in  the  gall,  and  lie  cats  the  gall  of  murderers 


timers'  noli  is  in  demand.  The  audacity  of  Chinese  pirates,  the  cruelty  of  ClliftOtca 
tjrci r  power  of  bearing  pain,  the  low  value  they  set  on  human  life,  are  all  quail  tfe/p 
that  can  be  turned  to  military  account.  Gordon,  who  knew  how  to  lead  the 
demoralised  Chinese  during  the  Tai-ping  rebellion,  in  a  memorandum  of  1880,  v 
lays  down  as  a  supreme  axiom:  “  China  possesses  a  military  organisation  of .  * 
lone;  standing;  this  must  remain  untouched,  for  it  suits  the  character  of  the. 
people.  China's  power  lies  in  Iter  numbers,  in  the  quick  moving  of  her  troops, 
in  the  little  baggage  they  require,  and  in  their  few  wants.  It  is  known 'that 
men  armed  with  sword  and  spear  can  overcome  the  best  regular  troops  equipped 
with  breech-loading  rifles,  if  the  country  is  at  all  difficult  and  if  the  men  with  spears 
and  swords  outnumber  their  foe  ten  to  one.  This  will  be  much  truer  when  those 
men  arc  themselves  armed  with  breech-loaders.  China  should  never  engage  in 
pitched  battles.  Her  strength  is  in  quick  movements,  in  cutting  off  trains  of 
baggage,  and  in  night  attacks  no!  pushed  home — in  a  continuous  worrying  of  her 
enemies.  Tile  Chinese  ought  never  to  attack  fortified  posts,  but  starve  out  the 
enemy  and  worry  him  night  and  day,  China  can  have  no  army  if  the  generals 
muster  2000  men  and  draw  pay  for  3000.  These  generals  ought  to  have  been 
beheaded.”  Advantages  and  defects  are  here  clearly  stated.  Gordon  does  not 
regard  the  Chinese  as  good  soldiers  in  the  European  sense,  but  he  points  out 

Chinese  ;  all  things  which  Europe  ought  not  to  undervalue. 


§  2 3 •  ASIATIC  FORMS  OF  BELIEF  AND  SYSTEMS  OF  RELIGION. 


All  the  Asiatic  races  share  in  the  religious  ideas  common  to  mankind.  No  more 
in  Asia  than’ elsewhere  on  the  earth  can  we  find  a  race  without  religion.  The 
great  forms  of  faith  called  after  Brahma  and  Buddha  have  their  roots  in  a  subsoil 
of  widely-diffused  notions  in  which  even  now  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds,  fallen  from ' 
these  lofty  trees  of  religion,  are  reposing,  dying,  decaying,  germinating.  In  their 
nature  and  in  their  operation,  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  arc  profoundly  connected 
with  this  soil ;  and  if  they  ever  perish,  they  will  enrich  it  with  whatever  in  them 
is  imperishable.  But  the  relations  of  plant  and  soil  are  so  distinctly  reciprocal 
that  the  greatest  cave  is  needed  in  interpreting  them.  Of  each  of  the  apparently 
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with  seven  branches,  may  have  reached  the  Kirghises  from  Islam.  Where  fire 
is  worshipped,  rays  may  have  fallen  from  Zoroastrian  fire -temples.  Kampfcr 
was  so  strongly  reminded  of  the  old  Egyptian  rites  by  the  Buddhism  of  Ayuthia, 
that  he  looked  upon  Buddha  as  a  fugitive  from  the  bondage  of  Egyptian  priests. 
But  there  are  always  two  possibilities — one  that  of  two  similar  developments  ;  the 
other,  that  what  we  regard  as  a  survival  from  a  higher  form  of  development  may 
really  be  the  germ  whence  what  we  recognise  in  it  has  sprung. 

In  all  the  Asiatic  forms  of  religion,  higher  and  lower,  ancestor-worship  meets 
us  in  like  strength  and  efficiency.  Uninterrupted  intercourse  with  departed  fore¬ 
fathers,  reinforced  by  sacrifices — when  possible  of  clean  things,  like  honey,  always 
held  as  specially  precious — animates  the  religion  of  poor  hill-tribes  in  India,  as 
in  China,  unweakened  by  Buddhism  or  philosophic  enlightenment,  from  the 
groundwork  of  moral  instruction.  In  Japan  it  is  recognised  as  the  nucleus  of 
the  old  state-religion,  the  Shinto,  and  is  said  to  hold  the  field  with  no  rival  in 
the  Loochoo  Islands.  The  gleaming  white  sepulchres  are  the  first  objects 
seen  when  approaching  these  islands  from  the  sea.  Upon  it  principally  rests, 
among  all  Central  Asiatic  nations,  the  power  of  the  Shamans  to  call  up  ancestors 
with  the  sound  of  the  drum,  with  songs  and  dances,  or  leaving  their  own  bodies 
in  the  place  of  worship  to  convey  their  souls  to  the  world  of  light  or  to  the  gloomy 
realm  of  Erlik.  No  lot  is  so  unhappy  as  that  of  parents  who  have  no  children  to 
sacrifice  and  pray  for  them.  Never,  so  long  as  he  lived,  was  Tuduc,  the  Emperor 
of  Annam,  free  from  the  melancholy  caused  by  his  childless  old  age.  Adoption 
furnishes  a  substitute  at  a  pinch.  The  distaste  for  emigration,  with  the  accom¬ 
panying  dread  of  death  far  from  the  next  of  kin,  is  connected  with  the  desire  of 
a  share  in  the  worship  of  ancestors.  Ancestors  live  along  with  the  living  ;  rejoice 
and  suffer  with  them.  If  the  son  rises  in  the  ladder  of  rank,  he  begs  for  the 
promotion  of  past  members  of  his  family.  The  eighteen  golden  tables  of  ancestors 
in  the  Hall  of  Forefathers  at  Hue  remind  us  how  ancestor-worship  makes  the 
cult  of  the  souls  of  great  sovereigns  a  sacred  affair  for  the  whole  people.  Finlay- 
son's  remark  about  the  Cochin-Chinese,  though  erroneous,  is  intelligible  :  “  Like 
the  Chinese,”  he  says,  “this  nation  is  addicted  to  worship  of  ancestors,  and 
reveres  the  memory  of  relations.  This  may  in  fact  be  considered  as  the  only 
fruit  of  religion  that  exists  amongst  them.”  Among  the  Koreans,  too,  the  most 
outwardly  conspicuous  feature  is  the  reverence  paid  to  the  miriok  or  stone  images. 
25  feet  high,  of  ancestors. 

Wherever  ancestral  religion  is  not  shrouded  in  the  garb  of  newer  forms,  it 
approaches  idolatry.  It  may  then  be  said,  as  of  the  Pulayas  of  Travancorc,  that 
they  deem  themselves  too  low  to  venture  to  approach  the  Supreme  Being.  A 
rough  image  of  an  ancestor  in  the  niche  of  a  rough  stone  altar  or  at  the  foot  of 
•a  great  tree  in  the  fields  is  revered  as  a  fetish.  Wc  arc  told  of  the  Khas  ol 
Further  India  that  they  place  the  ashes  of  their  forefathers  hi  an  elegantly-woven 
basket  on  the  altar,  where  they  also  deposit  as  sacrifices  all  kinds  of  curious  things, 
such  as  skeins  of  cotton  and  curly  bamboo  shavings.  On  the  Gnia-Heun  altars 
Harmand  found  a  number  of  objects  in  the  form  of  miniature  models  hanging  on 
a  shaft  of  bamboo.  There  were  a  little  bag,  a  little  cross-bow  with  a  quiver  full 
of  tiny  arrows,  a  rice-mortar  as  big  as  a  thimble,  a  boat  with  oars,  a  wicker  fish- 
trap,  a  carrier’s  basket  ;  the  whole  being  crowned  with  an  egg  or  a  bunch  ot 
feathers.  Grains  of  rice,  tufts  of  cotton,  and  the  like,  were  fastened  on  with  resin 
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Prometheus  ring  about  them,  like  the  Mongol  tale  of  a  peak  of  the  Arbuz  Ola, 
which  is  the  anvil  of  the  great  smith  who  was  in  the  service  of  Jenghis  IChan! 
At  the  foot  of  this  anvil  he  sat  on  the  ground  and  forged  mighty  weapons  for 
the  great  conqueror,  and  gigantic  shoes  for  his  horse. 

Gods  in  the  form  of  beasts  make  their  appearance  especially  among  the  races 
about  the  Lower  Amoor,  in  Saghalicn,  Yezo,  and  Kamchatka. "  The  bear-god  of 
the  Gilyaks,  who  is  a  bear  in  summer  and  a  Gilyak  in  winter,  is  not  solitary  ;  among 
the  Ainos  he  is  honoured  with  feast  and  dance.  At  their  greatest  festival  they 
kill  a  young  bear  that  has  been  suckled  by  an  Aino  woman,  uttering  his  praises 
the  while,  and  afterwards  venerate  his  skull.  Evidence  of  a  more  extensive 
animal -worship  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Aino  langua  ge  certain 
animals  still  bear  the  name  kamoi,  “god.”  Thus  the  wolf  is  the  “howling  god,” 
the  owl  the  “  bird  of  the  gods,”  and  so  on.  Traces  of  wolf-worship  still  survive. 
The  bears  skull  on’  a  tall  post  in  the  middle  of  Aino  villages,  the  significance 
attached  by  the  Aryans  and  their  Indian  posterity  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse,  so 
that  in  the  decline  of  Brahmanism  the  belief  could  arise  that  the  sacrifice  of  a 
horse  freed  from  all  sins,  are  reflections  of  animal-worship.  To  this  day  in  Persia 
the  stable  is  a  secure  asylum  for  criminals.  In  Indra’s  bull  and  Vishnu’s  lion  the 
same  appears  not  merely  as  a  poetical  figure.  The  degeneration  of  Indian  forms 
of  belief  is  most  deeply  rooted  in  it  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  makes  us  recoo-nise 
the  whole  depth  of  Indian  reverence  for  nature.  Even  now  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  sacred  spots  Hindoos  can  be  seen  feeding  the  ant  that  crawls  on  the  road. 
The  tame  stags  in  the  temple  gardens  of  Japan,  who  may  not  be  killed,  receive 
from  pilgrims  bread  specially  prepared  for  them,  like  sacred  wafers.  In  Asia,  and 
even  in  Europe,  we  meet  with  echoes  of  the  worship  of  animals’  skulls,  which  we 
come  across  among  Malays,  Melanesians,  and  redskins.  On  heights  in  the  Taurida, 
and  on  the  Ourals,  may  be  seen  sacrificial  feasts  like  trophies,  made  of  the  skulls 
and  jaw-bones  of  horses,  erected  by  the  Calmucks.  Very  curious,  also,  are  the 
worship  of  the  buffalo  among  the  Todas,  and  the  prayers  which  they  address  to 
the  neck-bell  of  their  finest  animal.  Where  there  is  an  objection  to  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  deity,  these  forms  with  oxen’s  and  bulls’  heads,  these  sacred 
monkeys,  horses,  and  crocodiles,  are  the  broken  and  reflected  rays  of  the  divine  sun. 

Sacred  groves  and  trees  existed  in  India  as  in  China,  or  among  Turks  and 
Germans.  In  Korea  almost  every  village  has  its  sacred  tree,  and  at  the  Buddhist 
pilgrimage-places  the  dried  leaves  of  sacred  trees  form  a  great  article  of  trade. 
Here  pagan  and  higher  creeds  interpenetrate.  In  Tonking,  indeed,  the  sacred 
fig-tree  was  called  Buddha’s  tree,  but  at  the  foot  of  it  little  altars  were  built  to 
keep  the  goblins  quiet  who  live  under  its  shade.  The  Mongol  veneration  for 
trees  and  forests  has  had  a  salutary  effect  as  far  as  Eastern  Europe.  The 
superstition  of  the  Calmucks  of  the  Altai,  who  will  cut  no  green  wood,  made  the 
forests  of  the  Upper  Charysh  even  a  hundred  years  ago  look  hs  if  managed  by  a 
forester  ;  giving  Schangin  cause  to  recommend  this  superstition  by  preference  to 
the  Russian  peasants.  This  cult  of  the  gods  of  nature  has  found  its  most  beautiful 
development  in  Eastern  Asia,  where  it  leads  to  a  nature-worship  poetic  in  feeling 
and  artistic  in  representation.  There  high  mountains  have  their  special  guardian 
spirits  to  whom  sacrifices  arc  offered  on  the  summits.  The  frequent  appearance 
of  striking  mountain  peaks  in  Japanese  pictures  has  to  do  with  the  same  idea. 
In  and  about  Arado  there  arc  fourteen  peaks  to  whose  names  AmyJ,  forefather, 
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and  the  earth,  and  fletv  through  the.  universe'  with  him  ;  but  man  rebelled,  and 
fell  into  the  sea.  Even  then  Tengere  Kairakan  saved  him,  letting  him  climb  up 
a  rock.  Then  he  ordered  the  man  to  fetch  earth  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  this  he  did.  But  he  again  disobeyed  by  keeping  earth  in  his  mouth,  which, 
when  spat  out,  turned  to  swamps  ;  the  creator  cursed  him  and  inflicted  on  him 
the  name  of  Erlik.  Then -the  creator  formed  a  tree  with  nine  branches,  from 
each  of  which  sprang  the  patriarch  of  one  of  the  nine  peoples  who  inhabit  the 
earth.  But  Erlik,  who  as  the  evil  spirit  had  tried  to  lead  men  astray,  was 
banished  to  the  nether  world,  and  the  deity  gave  the  good  Maitere  to  mankind 
as  their  protector.  From  the  ruins  of  a  heaven  which  Erlik  set  up  for  himself, 
and  which  fell  to  earth,  mountains  and  rocks  arose.  Next  to  mankind,  however, 
is  the  earth,  and  the  Lord  Jo,  who  lives  at  the  navel  of  the  earth,  near  a  tall  tree, 
the  top  of  which  soars  to  the  height  of  the  Bai-Ulgian.  Man  seeks  his  salvation 
by  adoring  the  earth  and  the  seventeen  nature-deities  of  the  earth,  on  hills  and 
at  springs  ;  also  through  the  mediation  of  his  forefathers.  The  wicked  are  cast, 
in  the  nether  world,  into  a  caldron  of  pitch,  but  the  good  live  as  the  blessed  in 
Paradise,  Ak.  We  have  already  seen  something  like  these  conceptions  when 
studying  the  religions  of  Oceania.  Under  this  head  falls  the  Ostiak  idea  of  a 
universe  in  seven  layers,  the  earth  being  the  fifth  from  the  bottom.  The  bene¬ 
factor  of  mankind,  who  is  also  the  fire-bringer,  is  specially  illustrious.  Among 
the  Garos  he  appears  as  the  son  of  the  supreme  deity  Salgong.  The  earth, 
however,  was  created  by  Nustu,  with  the  help  of  Hiraman,  the  god  of  the  lower 
world,  out  of  an  egg  produced  by  himself.  The  river  sprang  from  Nustu’s  body. 

Of  historical  religions  the  Shinto  cult,  which  has  its  roots  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  mythical  period,  stands  nearest  to  the  mixture  of  ancestor  and  nature-worship. 
When,  after  being  elevated  to  a  state-religion  in  Japan,  it  was  allowed  to  sink 
again  as  long  ago  as  1877,  it  was  treated  with  some  contempt  as  a  mere  cult  of 
.pictures  and  ancestors, devoid  of  all  ethical  import ;  chiefly  because,  as  was  alleged, 
it  attributed  divine  descent  and  equality  with  the  gods  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
island  realm.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  it  to  be  freer  from  accessories, 
have  looked  upon  it,  in  contrast  with  Buddhism,  as  a  kind  of  Oriental  Protestantism. 
These  are  halting  comparisons.  Shintoism  is  the  older,  and  is  permeated  with 
Buddhistic  ideas.  The  Japanese  proverb  :  “  You  can  pray  to  a  sardine’s  head  if 
you  like  ;  it  is  all  a  matter  of  faith,”  is,  however,  not  the  expression  of  the  most 
heartfelt  religion.  A  curious  formality  is  the  offering  of  strips  of  white  paper 
with  gilt  edges,  called  by  the  Japanese  go/iei,  or  “  imperial  present,”  and  deposited 
in  the  Shinto  temples  ;  it  is  said,  in  order  that  the  spirit  of  the  god  Kami  may 
settle  upon  them.  They  alsp  occur  in  Korea,  where  Shintoists  arc  found.  Of 
what  the  white  paper  is  a  symbol,  remains  obscure  ;  probably  there  is  here  also 
some  connection  with  the  extensive  veneration  paid  by  the  Chinese  to  written 
paper.  Chinese  philosophers,  no  doubt,  sing  the  praises  of  writing  in  all  manner 
of  tones,  but  paper  is  of  itself  the  object  of  a  veneration  that  is  bound  up  even 
with  processions  and  sacrifices.  Among  the  Ainos,  echoes  of  Shintoism  arc  still 
recognisable  even  in  externals.  They  have  only  one  temple,  that  of  Yoshitsane, 
said  to  have  been  a  hero  who  fled  from  Japan  to  Yezo.  Ancestor  and  nature- 
worship  are  the  basis  of  their  faith.  In  the  sacred  north-east  corner  of  every 
Aino  hut  may  be  seen  g^/W-sticks,  like  those  in  the  cut,  p.  5  14,  stuck  on  the  wall. 
There  arc  sticks  from  one  to  four  yards  long  of  a  particular'  wood,  sometimes 
VOL.  Ill  2  I. 
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The  religion  of  ancient  Egypt,  with  its  equally  deep  devotion  to  the  cult 
of  ancestors,  shows  another  development.  The  group  of  gods  given  on  the  oldest 
monuments  has  even  by  that  time  travelled  far  from  the  primitive  conceptions. 
Its  many  forms  betray  a  systematic  arrangement  which  the  priests  must  have 
elaborated  slowly.  Phtha,  at  the  head  of  all  the  gods  whom  he  preceded,  says 
Manetho,  in  a  reign  of  nine  thousand  years,  the  god  of  the  beginning,  the  creator 
and  orderer,  called  Ammon  in  Upper  Egypt  ;  Ra,  the  power  embodied  in  the  sun, 
continuously  creative  and  sustaining ;  Neith,  personifying  the  plastic  force  of 
nature  in  female  shape,  also  “  Mother  of  the  Sun  ”  ;  Pasht  or  Bast,  the  daughter 
of  Ra  ;  Hathor,  the  goddess  of  amorous  delights  and  of  childbirth  ;  and  beside 
these  many  local  variations  of  the  veneration  directed  towards  the  forces  of 
nature,  peopled  the  Olympus  of  Egypt.  There  are  indications  that  Phtha,  Ra, 
and  Shu  are  contrasted  as  older  gods  with  a  younger  group,  to  which  belonged 
especially  Osiris  and  Typhon.  These,  specially  Egyptian,  embody  the  contrast 
between  the  fertile  Nile  valley  and  the  desert,  or  the  struggle  between  creation 
and  destruction.  They  were  the  gods  of  the  people.  The  elder  ones,  as  though 
strangers,  were  understood  by  the  priests  only,  who  might  have  said  to  their  own 
people  what  they  did  to  Solon  when  he  tried  to  penetrate  their  secrets:  “Ye 
are  but  children.” 

At  the  period  to  which  belong  the  oldest  parts  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  the 
religion  of  the  Aryans  was  also  a  pure  nature-worship.  They  revered  the  sky, 
the  sun,  the  hurler  of  the  thunderbolt,  fire,  rain  ;  and  dreaded  night,  drought,  the 
darkness  that  precedes  a  storm.  They  called  their  good  deities  the  Bright  or 
Shining  ones,  their  evil  ones  the  Dark.  A  storm  was  the  contest  between  these 
two  ;  Indra,  the  god  of  the  sky,  who  hurled  the  lightning,  and  stands  very  near  the 
Greek  Zeus,  strives  against  V ritra,  the  Shrouder  or  Darkener.  In  the  earliest 
beams  that  bring  the  rosy  dawn  they  hailed  the  Agvins,  the  bright  twin  brothers 
who  roll  in  their  three-wheeled  car  through  the  world  of  light,  the  air,  and  the 
clouds.  The  dawn  herself  is  a  maiden,  invoked  under  the  form  of  a  red- cow  ;  the 
gods  of  light  are  Indra’s  brothers  and  companions-in-arms  ;  among  them  the  god  of 
the  sun  is  conspicuous,  and  a  light-god,  Aryaman.  In  Varuna  (which  may  or  may 
not  be  Ouranos)  we  have  the  all-embracing  vault  of  heaven.  But  especially 
reverenced  was  Agni,  the  fire-god,  the  friend  of  man.  As  fire,  consuming  the 
sacrifice  and  bearing  it  in  smoke  to  heaven,  Agni  is  one  of  those  most  fervently 
worshipped  ;  and  in  the  same  way  he  is  the  messenger  between  men  and  gods, 
the  intermediary  between  heaven  and  earth.  Varuna  is  at  once  the  highest  and 
most  remote  of  this  group  of  gods  ;  and  hence  Indra,  the  demon-slayer,  the  hero 
of  battle,  the  huge  bull,  the  all-ruling,  who  has  made  fast  the  mountains,  measured 
out  the  atmosphere,  propped  up  the  heavens,  appears  to  man  of  almost  equal 
importance.  Burnt  offerings  are  made  to  him,  and  for  him  the  jaw/; r- draught  is 
prepared  from  the  narcotic  Asclepias  acida.  These  sacrifices'  not  only  give  him 
pleasure,  but  strengthen  him  for  his  mighty  tasks.  Originally  the  offering  was 
made  by  each  head  of  a  family.  Mystic  drink-offerings,  like  the  soma,  arc  still 
poured  on  the  ground  at  the  beginning  of  a  meal  or  feast,  at  a  dedication,  on 
receiving  guests,  but  they  have  mostly  lost  their  deeper  meaning.  In  Tibet, 
juniper  branches  are  burnt  on  the  altar,  and  wine,  milk,  or  tea,  poured  on  the 
glowing  embers.  There  are  a  few  races  whose  whole  religion  is  so  permeated 
with  the  idea  of  drink-offerings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Khevstirs  of  the  Caucasus, 


excc-pl  festivals,  for  eight  years,  that  is  3496  days  in  all,  he  knows  9440$$ 
syllables  bv  heart.  In  the  popular  consciousness,  however,  only  a  few  dhrfiMra% 
figures  have  remained  alive,  at  their  head  being  Siva  and  Vishnu,  fused  together' | 
out  of  older  figures  of  gods  and  heroes;  the  former,  111  the  dry  regions  of  the  west,  fit 
as  rain-giver,  the  latter  in  the  damp  Ganges  valley  as  god  of  sun  and  light  The'  'V 
popular”  Brahma-religion  has  always  stood  very  near  polytheism  or  idolatry. 
Buddhism,  even  in  a  corrupt  form,  knows  no  exhibitions  such  as  are  performed  , 
in  Indian  towns,  though  their  only  object  may  be  to  beg  successfully  of  travellers. 

trumpets'  yells,  howls,  and  screams  of  human  voices,  announce  the  approach  of 
the  god  ;  an  image,  consisting  perhaps  only  of  several  heads  roughly  carved  in 
wood,  on  a  palanquin  hung  with  old  shawls  ;  a  basket  with  flowers,  and  some 
wooden  masks,  are  carried  along  therewith,  and  lamentable  figures  of  professional 
penitents  follow,  dancing,  singing,  and  praying. 

in  Greece  and  Rome,  among  Celts  and  Germans,  In  the  hot  over-peopled  low¬ 
lands  of  India  hard  and  cruel  features  from  the  old  theology  made  their  mark 
upon  the  religion  of  Brahma,  gentle  only  in  appearance.  Indigenous  usages  did 
not  shrink  from  bloodshedding.  Human  sacrifices  are  even  now  attributed  to  the 
Khonds,  and  their  existence  among  the  Garos  in  1866  rests  on  official  evidence. 
The  Schlagintweits  brought  back  a  sacrificial  knife,  which  may  be  compared  to 
an  exaggerated  cooper’s  knife,  broad  at  the  point,  heavy,  and  very  sharp  forward  ; 
at  the  broad  end  of  the  blade,  some  16  inches  long,  an  eye  is  engraved  and  inlaid 
of  a  yellow  colour.  The  horse-sacrifices  of  the  old  Rajputs,  connected  with  human 
sacrifice,  have  only  ceased  since  those  warriors  have  embraced  Jainism.  To  this 
day  the  Anglo-Indian  authorities  have  to  check  some  forms  of  human  sacrifice. 

To  appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods  the  faithful  offer  their  own  heads  in  sacrifice. 

A  whole  Bannia  family  in  Cattywar  offered  itself  to  Ganapati  in  1883;  the  eldest 
son  first  cut  off  the  heads  of  his  parents,  then  of  his  four  brothers,  three-brothers- 
in-law  and  two  sisters,  finally  jumping  down  a  well  himself.  At  that  time  the 
magazine  of  the  Evangelical  Mission  spoke  of  such  immolations,  Kamnlpooja,  as 
by  no  means  unheard-of ;  a  similar  custom,  nmnsamee,  was  quite  common  a  few 
years  earlier  in  Rajpootana.  If  two  men  fought,  and  the  weaker  could  defend 
himself  no  longer,  he  threatened  munsamee  ;  he  went  home  and  smashed  the  head 
of  one  of  his  children  that  the  innocent  blood  shed  might  fall  as  a  curse  on  the 
head  of  his  opponent.  There  were  Brahmins  who  defended  this  form  of  infanticide 
out  of  the  Shastras.  We  need  not  here  speak  of  the  frequency  of  simple 
infanticide.  But  the  immolation  of  widows  on  their  husbands’  funeral  piles 
belongs  to  this  class  of  usages. 

The  fire-worship  of  the  Iranians,  which  a  few  scattered  remains  of  the  ancient 
Persian  race  have  faithfully  maintained,  springs  from  one  root  with  the  ancestral 
Indian  veneration  of  Indra  and  Agni.  In  the  Zendavesta,  however,  the  tradition  is 
more  colourless  and  conventional  ;  reflection  has  passed  upon  it,  and  just  as  Judaic 
monotheism  bears  traces  of  another  religion  from  another  period  “  across  the  water 
and  in  Egypt,”  the  apparently  homogeneous  revelation  of  Zoroaster  is  not  free  from 
survivals  of  older  conceptions.  But  in  the  sacred  writings  of  Iran  fire  is  accurately 
classified  according  to  its  origin  and  its  effects.  Most  sacred  of  all  is  the  fire  from 
the  clouds,  the  lightning-  ;  but  the  strongest  fire,  that  which  kills  all  demons,  is 
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recalls  the  Shamans  of  Central  Asia;  other  points  tend  to  connect  it  with  the 
prophesying,  astrologising,  calendar-fixing  priesthood  of  Babylon,  the  receptacle 
of  all  science.  The  priests  had  power  and  influence  as  mediators  between  God 
and  man,  but  did  not  form  a  strictly  hereditary  caste.  The  tradition  collected  in 
the  Zcndavcsta  shows  few  traces  of  the  genuine  feeling  found  in  the  older  Vedic 
hymns,  but  a  good i  deal  of  abstraction  and  formula.  The  mythological  element 
is  suppressed.  _Kirc  as  the  son  of  Ahuramazda,  earth  as  his  daughter,  and  the 
like,  alone  still  remains  to  indicate  the  lines  of  affinity  with  the  old  gods.  Round 
Ahuramazda  are  spirits  whose  names  are  abstractions,  pure  truth,  perfection, 
immortality,  eternity.  The  air  is  full  of  ancestral  spirits,  fravashis,  who  guard  all 
that  is  good,  and  even  heaven,  against  the  attacks  of  the  daevas  or  evil  spirits. 
While  the  former  inhabit  the  bright  heights  and  the  warm  south,  evil  comes  from 
the  north.  Animals,  too,  fall  into  the  classes  of  good  and  bad  ;  at  the  head  of  the 
good  stands  the  harbinger  of  light,  the  cock.  Sacrifices  are  chiefly  animal.  It 
is  hard  to  prove  human  sacrifices,  though  various  evidence  makes  them  at  least 
probable.  In  highest  reverence  were  held  those  enigmatic  flames  that  burst  forth 
from  the  earth,  the  most  famous  of  which,  the  sacred  fires  of  Baku,  have  of  late 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  an  extremely  modern  industry  ;  the  soil  having 
become  so  valuable  all  around  that  no  settlement  can  spread  any  longer  there. 
To  the  Greeks  the  most  significant  thing  about  Persian  religion  seemed  to  be 
that  they  had  no  temples  or  images  of  the  gods,  and  that  while  the  priest  at  the 
place  of  sacrifice  invoked  the  good  spirits,  he  never  delineated  them.  Corpses  are 
not  allowed  to  defile  either  the  fire  or  the  earth — they  have  to  be  exposed  to  the 
wild  beasts  in  a  vault  lined  with  stone,  open  toward  the  sun.  This  system, 
elaborated  to  the  point  of  pedantry,  has  not  been  able  to  satisfy  a  race  per¬ 
manently.  The  spirits  became  spectres,  and  oppressed  the  simple  mind,  which, 
in  seeking  help,  only  ran  up  against  abstractions.  The  fire-ritual  of  the  Parsees, 
now  confined  to  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  professors,  the  most  narrowly  con¬ 
sistent  development  of  the  idea  common  to  mankind  of  sun  and  light  worship, 
is  almost  matter  of  history. 

In  India  the  Vedic  religion  has  kept  itself  alive  even  after  its  heavy  overthrow' 
by  Buddhism.  Within  the  narrorv  circle  of  the  priests,  Brahminism  has  not 
W'holly  passed  into  the  idolatrous  ritual  of  Siva,  Vishnu,  and  Brahma.  Externally 
one  gets,  indeed,  the  impression  that  in  the  struggle  with  Buddhism,  Brahminism 
has  lost  its  most  spiritual  elements,  and  has  dropped  to  the  local,  pre-Brahminic 
idolatries  which  have  vegetated  on  far  below'.  But  just  as  the  influence  of 
Brahminism  may  be  outwardly  recognised  in  the  strict  obedience,  even  to  the 
point  of  death,  of  laws  relating  to  caste  and  to  food,  the  preservation  of  the 
Vedas  in  their  position  as  the  supreme  authority  in  conduct  and  belief,  to  which 
even  the  law's  of  Manu  have  to  give  way,  gives  a  notion  how  deep  the  cult  of  the 
Veda  sends  yet  living  roots.  A  priesthood  of  some  thousands  of  men  living 
mostly  in  retirement,  or  in  cloistral  communities,  despising  Bengalee,  and  English 
still  more,  speaking  and  writing  only  Sanskrit,  and  regarding  it  as  a  first  duty  by 
tradition  to  learn  the  whole  Rigvcda  by  heart,  is  the  upholder  of  the  old  faith. 
In  1891,  200  million  persons  were  reckoned  of  the  Brahmin  religion,  found  almost 
exclusively  in  India. 

The  doctrine  of  Buddha,  which  arose  out  of  Brahminism  about  the  sixth 
century  B.c.,  has  become  the  religion  claiming  most  followers  of  any  upon  the 
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Kven  in  his  lifetime  Buddha  had  gained  a  following  among  the  people  sufficient 
to  make  his  doctrine  triumph  over  ail  persecutions.  He  left  a  multitude  of 
adherents,  among  them  confidential  disciples,  whom  before  his  death  he  bade 
collect  his  teachings  and  proclaim  them  to  all  the  world.  He  died  in  543  ];.C., 
with  the  words,  “  Nothing  lasts.”  His  command  to  his  disciples  was  the 
beginning  of  a  rjiighty  propaganda  ;  but  the  fact  that  his  ashes  were  laid  in 
a  gold  vessel  -shows  the  rapid  decline  from  the  heights  of  voluntary  poverty. 
Persecution  by  the  servants  of  Brahma,  and  by  the  powers  of  the  state,  completed 
the  work  of  making,  out  of  the  lofty  doctrine  of  the  individual,  a  religion 
accessible  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  men  of  the  most  various  dispositions. 
Buddhism,  too,  with  all  its  lofty  intuitions,  all  its  profound  conceptions,  has  for  the 
masses  become  a  form  of  idolatry.  When,  after  centuries  of  persecution,  Brahminism 
and  Buddhism  learnt  to  come  to  terms  upon  foreign  soil,  it  was  clear  how  much 
the  latter  had  taken  from  the  former.  By  the  eleventh  century  Buddhism  had  been 
swept  from  the  soil  of  India,  keeping  a  footing  only  in  Ceylon,  where  it  has 
remained  at  its  purest,  and  whence  it  made  its  great  conquests  in  South  and 
East  Asia. 

Buddhism  can  only  be  understood  as  a  development  from  Brahminism  ;  nor 
is  the  contemporary  development  of  the  daughter-languages  from  Sanskrit  an 
accidental  phenomenon.  The  Vedas  would  easily  be  surrendered  by  a  great 
part  of  the  population,  since  the  understanding  of  them  had  been  cherished  only 
in  narrow  circles.  But  the  renovation  of  the  inner  and  the  outer  life  did  not 
follow  therefrom.  It  is  said  that  the  third  century  B.C.  marks  for  India  the 
boundary  between  new  and  old  in  language,  religion,  and  culture.  Under  King 
Asoka  of  Patalipura  was  held  the  great  Buddhistic  council,  which  set  the  seal 
on  the  culmination  of  Buddhism.  To  this  period  belong  the  earliest  inscriptions  in 
the  daughter -languages  of  Sanskrit.  After  its  doctrine  was  fixed,  Buddhism 
extended  more  widely,  but  Indian  culture  was  too  old  for  any  fundamental 
transformation.  For  the  individual  Buddhism  has  depths  ;  but  it  offered  no 
stimulus  to  the  mind,  and  did  not  regenerate  persons  accustomed  to  dumb 
obedience,  dull  brooding,  patient  repetition.  Without  doubt  one  of  its  best  effects 
in  history  was  the  absence  of  exclusive  fanaticism,  which  made  it  possible  for 
statues  of  Buddha  to  stand  in  Brahmin  temples,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  our  era.  How  the  Buddhist  cult,  gradually  coming  to  love  magnificence,  tended 
and  raised  the  arts,  may  clearly  be  recognised  in  Japan — the  Buddhist  temple 
of  our  illustration  is  an  instance, — and  perhaps  the  reason  oi  the  decay  of  art 
in  Korea  may  be  sought  in  the  alienation  from  it.  There  is  evidence  for  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Ceylon  by  Malabaric  kings  in  company  with  the 
cult  of  Vishnu  and  Siva.  In  the  temple  at  Chapiayu  in  Burmah,  Buddha’s 
image  may  be  seen  I  beside  Brahmin  images,  and  the  people  testify  equal  respect 
to  them  all.  On  the  soil  of  the  old  Khmer  country,  where  Brahminism  and 
Buddhism  have  alike  left  noble  monuments,  the  religion  that  is  practically  current 
among  the  people  to-day,  one  may  say  the  real  religion  that  has  remained  is 
the  belief  in  local  tutelary  deities  corresponding  to  the  Indian  pitris.  Outside 
of  this,  Buddhistic  notions  of  the  next  world,  altered  and  mostly  coarsened,  have 
attained  wide  currency.  Apart  from  nirvana,  as  Paradise,  many  believe  in  a  hell 
with  seven  gradations  and  penalties  growing  more  and  more  painful.  Brahma 
is  also  the  guardian  of  Paradise.  The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  has 
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Dalai  Lama,  to  the  north  of  Lhassa,  on  a  stony  hill  rising  from  the  swampy 
valley-bottom,  shows  temple  upon  temple  from  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the 
summit,  where  stands  the  gilded  palace  of  the  great  divinity.  Portals  shaded  by 
lofty  trees  lead  to  four  hundred  stone  steps.  In  front  of  them  assemble  the  faithful, 
in  festal  attire,  on  horses  with  many-coloured  trappings.  When  the  right  hand  of 
the  Dalai  Lama  had  rested  in  benediction  on  their  heads,  they  return  happy  to 
their  homes,  and  in  future  will  visit  only  a  re-born  Buddha  of  lower  rank,  or  • 
Kutukhta.  Part  of  the  powerful  influence  of  these  centres  resides  in  their  great 
colleges  of  priests,  whose  effects  arc  felt  afar.  Those  of  Lhassa  are  attended  by 
youths  from  Ladak. 

The  Buddhist  priest  with  his  shaven  head — in  Tibet  he  wears  a  yellow 
helmet,  like  the  feather-helmets  of  Hawaii — clad  in  a  simple  but  conspicuous  robe, 
red  or  yellow  according  to  his  sect,  with  his  staff  and  his  begging-cup,  after  the 
pattern  of  Buddha,  in  his  hand,  is  an  impressive  apparition.  Priestly  celibacy  is 
in  some  countries  a  matter  of  law,  in  all  a  godly  practice.  On  his  journey  to  the 
Tashi  or  “  Teshoo  ”  Lama  in  1785,  Turner  noted  that  in  Bhootan  “any  matri¬ 
monial  contract  .proved  almost  a  certain  hindrance  to  advancement  to  offices  of 
political  importance  ”  ;  and  he  adds  the  following  remark,  applicable  to  most 
Buddhist  countries  :  “  The  higher  orders  of  men,  entirely  engrossed  by  political 
or  ecclesiastical  duties,  leave  to  the  husbandman  and  labourer,  to  those  who  till 
the  fields  and  live  by  their  industry,  the  exclusive  charge  of  propagating  the 
species.”  Colonies  of  women  and  children  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibetan 
monasteries  belong  to  lay-brethren  who  have  not  taken  vows  of  chastity.  In  the 
most  insignificant  village  of  Further  India,  in  the  smallest  encampment  of  Mongol 
herdsmen,  one  may  hear  till  far  into  the  night  the  same  muttered  hymns,  with 
trumpets  and  cymbals,  and  see  the  clouds  of  incense  rising  at  the  same  hours. 
In  the  most  elevated  valleys  of  Tibet,  butter-lamps  by  hundreds  stink  in  front  of 
the  images  of  Buddha,  artfully  modelled  themselves  in  butter.  The  priests  form 
no  real  caste,  and  do  not  inherit  their  office.1  But  they  appear  in  throngs  in 
countries  where  every  family  devotes  a  son  to  religion  and  celibacy,  or  where,  as 
among  the  Calmucks,  every  sixtieth  person  enters  the  religious  life.  In  Tibet 
and  Mongolia  the  “  cloister-rabble  ”  arrange  predatory  raids  en  masse ,  or  as  in 
Siam,  plays  the  mischievous  part  of  a  swarm  of  drones  towards  the  economic 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Buddhism  was  once  remarkably  active  in  the  mission- 
field  ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  missionaries,  disguised  as  Chinese  traders, 
carry  on  a  propaganda  among  the  Buriats  of  East  Siberia. 

In  the  baksa  or  bakshi  of  the  herdsmen  on  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia  and 
South-East  Europe,  the  minister  of  the  lofty  ideals  of  Buddhism  or  Islam  again 
comes  so  very  neawthe  Shaman  that  the  difference  is  often  hardly  to  be  perceived, 
being  often  confined  |:o  one  or  two  details  of  ritual  stripped  of  all  higher  thought. 
He  is  rather  the  minister  of  the  superstitions  of  his  yet  more  degraded  fellows. 
Radloff  describes  the  Kirghis  bakshis  as  mere  jugglers,  who  make  a  great  show 
of  licking  red-hot  iron,  or  sticking  knives  in  their  throats  and  needles  in  their 
muscles.  The  highest  pitch  of  knowledge  attained  by  a  Calmuck  bakshi  is 
acquaintance  with  the  Tibetan  in  which  he  mutters  his  prayers  as  he  squats  on 
his  haunches.  His  chief  labour  is  the  mechanical  learning  and  repetition  of  the 
Nom.  The  fact  that  no  Calmuck  priest,  even  the  highest,  understands  Russian, 
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slricllv  speaking  only  overseers  ol  the  popular  temples,  and  with  the  name  of 
“  (4w««v  ”  or  “paprir."  1  he  Ossetes  still  revere  the  Virgin  as  “  Mady  Mairam  ”  ; 
but  thev  locate  her  on  mountain-heights  and  m  caverns,  where  the  tutelar)'  spirits 
of  the  villages  also  have  their  places  of  worship  in  towers  and  houses  lying  higher 
than  the  village.  ijhe  oldest  man  in  the  commune  holds  the  office  of  sacrificing 
priest,  and  has  atone  the  right  to  enter  the  narrow  door  of  the  temple  whither  the 
victims  are  brought.  The  temple  is  small,  low,  dark,  without  windows  or 
ornament  of  any  kind  ;  inside  stands  a  stone  altar  for  sacrifice,  covered  with  a 
few  glasses  of  beer  and  various  amulets.  These  village  tutelary  spirits  seem  to 
get  more  reverence  than  all  the  other  saints  to  whom  the  Ossetes  apply,  like  Elias 
and  Nicholas  ;  and  next  to  them  the  patron  saints  of  all  beasts  of  the  chase,  of 
whom  the  Ossete  always  first  asks  permission  to  shoot  when  he  will  go  a-hunting. 
Inanimate  things,  also,  have  their  patron  saints  ;  in  short,  there  is  no  object 
connected  with  Ossete  life  that  has  not  its  “god”  or  “saint.”  Ossete  magicians 
and  soothsayers,  as  also  the  persons  who  conduct  marriage  and  burial  ceremonies, 
apply  to  “  saints  ”  without  number  in  their  prayers  and  conjurations — to  the  saint 
of  the  cobweb,  the  saint  of  hair  and  nails,  the  saint  of  wind  and  grass,  the  saint 
of  beetles,  worms,  and  snakes.  Every  step  is  surrounded  with  magic  and 
incantations,  and  the  magician  is  the  real  priest.  To  him  are  known  most  of 
the  songs  that  contain  a  mythology  of  their  own,  singing  as  they  do  of  the 
giant  heathen  race,  the  Narts,  who  once  inhabited  the  Caucasus.  The  deeds  of 
the  Nart  princes,  among  whom  the  Promethean  figure  of  Patras  or  Batiraes  is. 
conspicuous,  remind  us  of  those  who  are  renowned  in  the  heroic  legends  of  Persia. 
Many  other  things  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Ossetes  point  to  an  exterior 
source  in  the  remote  past.  Unlike  Orientals,  they  sit  on  benches  and  stools. 
Judgements  are  pronounced  in  the  assembly  of  the  village  patres  familias,  formerly 
even  capital  sentences  ;  but  the  head  of  the  house  has  to  execute  them  on  his 
own  people.  Family  ties,  and  those  of  hospitality,  stand  high  with  the  Ossete. 
Before  a  carouse  with  his  friends  he  says  a  kind  of  grace,  his  cup  in  one  hand,  the 
meat  in  the  other.  Originally  the  Ossete  has  neither  writing  nor  numbers  ;  he 
casts  his  accounts  with  a  notched  stick. 

The  most  easterly  group  of  North  Caucasian  peoples  embraces  the  inhabitants 
of  Lesghia  and  Daghestan  ;  small  peoples,  with  some  400,000  souls,  who  speak 
several  distinct  languages,  and  have  been  pressed  far  back  by  their  neighbours. 
Part  of  them,  in  racial  character  and  mode  of  life,  form  a  transition  to  the  Tartars 
of  the  adjacent  lowlands  ;  pasturing  herds  and  flocks,  the)'  dwell,  like  their  pre¬ 
decessors  in  Roman  times,  the  Albani,  in  felt  yaouris ,  differing  from  those  of  the 
Tartars  in  their  elongated  form,  or  in  little  wooden  houses  put  together  in  separate 
pieces  for  convenienc<|;  of  transport  from  one  feeding-ground  to  another.  The 
very  name  points  to  mixed  descent.  The  centre  of  Daghestan  is  inhabited  by 
so-called  Avars.  “Avar”  is  of  Turkish  origin  and  denotes  “robber.”  These 
people  have,  however,  no  common  name,  but  call  themselves  after  the  principal 
villages  of  each  tribe.  The  name  Lesghian  is  said  also  to  mean  “  robber."  The 
agricultural  Kumuks  or  Kasi-Kumuks  of  this  region  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  lurkish  tribe  of  the  same  name  north  of  the  Terek,  save  the  name, 
which  has  been  applied  to  them  without  justification.  Persian  influences  are 
strongly  felt  here.  The  architecture  of  the  flat-roofed  stone  house,  with  its  broad 
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.surrounding  wall,  the  careful  fittings  of  the  interior,  are  far  enough  from  Cherkcss 
simplicity.  Their  strict  Shiite  profession  marks  the  Lesghians  as  more  pro¬ 
nounced  Mussulmans  titan  their  western  neighbours,  but  has  not  prevented  their 
Bairam  feast  from,  borrowing  many  features  of  the  Russian  Easter. 

1  he  Avars  of  Daghestan,  mentioned  above,  are  not  of  Turkish  type.  Racially, 
they  are  Caucasians,  and  their  language  stands  near  that  of  the  Chechencs  in  the 
East  Caucasian  group.  Thus  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Huns  who 
penetrated  to  Central  Europe.  There  seem,  however,  to  be  points  to  support 
the  assertion  of  their  kinship  with  the  Avars  who  entered  Europe  later.  Tradition 
and  language  point  to  a  northern  origin  and  arrival  from  a  level  country  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ivhanikoff  even  to  a  former  nomad  state.  When  we  remember  that  the 
Avars  are  said  to  have  carried  an  Alan  tribe  along  with  them,  that  the  Ossetes 
came  into  connection  with  the  Alans,  and,  lastly,  that  in  the  Ossete  territory 
skulls  have  been  found  deformed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Avar  skulls,  we  seem 
to  have  an  explanation  of  the  so-called  Avar  skulls  here  and  in  Eastern  Europe. 

In  the  dress  of  the  Caucasian  peoples  Tartar  influence  prevails  to  the  north, 
as  also  in  the  use  of  felt  for  clothing,  as  in  the  bottrkas  or  sleeveless  coat  ; 
Armenian  and  Persian  to  the  south.  Religious  differences  make  themselves 
apparent  also  in  the  clothing.  The  women  of  the  Shiite  Lesghians  wear  the  long 
baggy  trousers,  close-fitting  coat  reaching  to  the  knees — both  gaudy  in  colour — blue 
shift,  low  fez-like  cap ;  but  among  them,  as  among  their  Mussulman  sisters  in  the 
Caucasus,  the  veiling  of  the  face  is  found  only  as  an  exception.  Armenian  and 
Georgian  women,  on  the  other  hand,  wear  long  clothes.  White,  which  men  avoid, 
is  preferred  by  women  ;  and  they  wear  red  caps,  which  the  men  despise.  On  the 
other  hand  both  sexes,  especially  among  the  vain  Kabardians,  take  much  trouble 
to  get  as  small  a  waist  as  possible.  There  can  be  few  places  where  the  women’s 
dress,  through  the  influence  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  has  lost  its  originality  so 
much  quicker  than  that  of  the  man.  The  peculiar  ornaments  of  the  head  and  the 
belt  are  all  that  remain  in  many  valleys  of  Daghestan.  The  men's  dress  is  more 
uniform.  The  chokha  or  close-fitting  coat  reaching  beyond  the  knee  and  usually 
girt,  its  gray  colour  relieved  by  fur  trimmings,  the  cap  of  cloth  or  fur,  sometimes 
hemispherical,  sometimes  of  fantastic  height — its  variations  in  these  respects,  and 
in  shagginess  afford  some  index  of  the  wearer’s  greater  or  less  pugnacity — the 
socks  knitted  in  tasteful  patterns  and  sometimes  with  a  gold  thread  in  them,  and, 
finally,  the  leather  slippers  of  Persian  shape  with  pointed  toes,  arc  found  both 
north  and  south  of  the  mountains.  Variations  in  details  are  naturally  not 
excluded.  Customs  like  that  found  in  Suanetia  of  sewing  crosses  on  the 
garments,  especially  where  a  stab  or  a  shot  has  pierced  them,  arc  not  universal. 
The  arrangement  of  the  cartridge-belt  across  the  breast,  the  shape  of  the  head- 
covering,  the  longer  or  shorter  cut  of  the  clothing,  arc  subject  to  alterations. 
Mussulmans  shave  the  head,  the  Lesghians  leaving  a  triangle  over  each  ear  ;  and 
the  fashions  of  dressing  the  beard  vary  from  tribe  to  tribe. 

and  pistol  were  indispensable  component  parts  of  these  peopled  dress.  For 
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into  JdiC  .independent  life  of  the  village  republic,  and  reduced  large  populations  on 
tUe  north  kide  to  serfage  ;  while  the  relations  of  dependence  in  which  some  Nogai 
tribes  of  Turks,  like  the  Karachais,  stood  towards  the  Kabardian  mountain  tribes, 
had  been  broken  up.  Even  since  their  subjection  the  mountain  peoples  have 
remained  bound  together  in  free  family  union.  Persian  influence  seems  to  have 
operated  on  weapons  and  equipment,  but  also  that  of  mediaeval  Christianity  on 
manners.  Even  at  this  day  the  Suanetian  dedicates  himself  in  chivalrous 
devotion  as  linturali  to  a  woman  by  the  ceremony  of  kissing  her  on  the  breast, 
after  which  he  is  bound  to  her  by  a  relation  of  pure  friendship  and  protection. 

The  days  have  gone  by  when  the  Caucasian  coast  tribes  appeared  as  sea¬ 
faring  people,  equipped  with  swift  galleys,  dreaded  as  pirates  ;  and  when  great 
expeditions  were  sent  out  to  put  a  stop  to  this  mischievous  trade,  which  even  in 
ancient  times  was  bound  up  with  kidnapping  and  slave-dealing.  Trade,  necessary 
then  as  now  to  the  not  over-productive  mountain  country,  must  have  been  served, 
as  it  would  seem,  in  earlier  times  also,  more  by  foreign  than  native  navigation 
The  Caucasians  have  always  wanted  salt  and  corn,  offering  in  exchange  timber, 
hides,  wax,  and  honey.  They  had  not,  like  their  Sarmatian  neighbours,  who, 
Strabo  tells  us,  would  not  even  procure  iron,  and  had  accordingly  to  tip  their 
spears  and  arrows  with  bone,  any  objection  to  trade.  In  metal-work  they 
formerly  surpassed  all  their  neighbours.  The  raw  material  they  must  have  got 
out  of  Caucasian  mines  ;  but  in  the  forms  of  the  ancient  bronze  articles  of  which 
quantities  occur,  Iranic  influences,  older  than  Islam,  make  themselves  felt. 


§  27.  THE  EUROPEANS 


is.  Iinglish — Leito- Slaves — Russian;. 

HAVING  reached  the  threshold  of  Hither  Asia  and  Europe,  we  find  races 
before  us  whom  we  might  denote  by  the  name  “  historical”  did  we  not  fear  to 
conclude  by  reviving  a  misconception  which  we  have  been  indefatigable  in 
opposing.  In  the  history  of  mankind  the  lots  fall  diversely,  but  to  each  race  its 
task  is  assigned,  and  none  is  left  without  an  opportunity  for  casting  its  threads, 
be  they  only  modest  ones,  into  the  great  fabric.  There  is,  however,  doubtless  ; 


t  history,  so  closely  connected  with 
that  we  cannot  think  of  it  otherwise  than  as  a  portion  of  our  own 
pass  the  border  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  old  frontier  of  Europe  i 
steppe,  the  people  are  no  longer  alien  to  us  in  the  same  manner  as 
of  America,  of  the  Arctic  region,  of  Australia,  and  of  a  great  part  1 
of  kindred  stock,  they  are  of  kindred  culture,  for  their  historica 
been  closely'  bound  up  with  our  own,  and  we  know  more  or  le- 
We  stand  here  on  the  threshold  of  our  own  history.  Ethnolo^. 
down  for  history  to  take  up.  Our  only  remaining  duty  N  to  gi 
Europe  their  place  in  the  picture  of  mankind  that  we  have  tried  t 
VOL.  Ill 


present  t 
past.  After  wc 
a  the  Scythian 
those  of  Africa. 


J I  Till  1  \  b  1  Sj  (1  c\  were  originally  nomads, 

jl  j]  i  l  1  1  tl  l  Tv  1  It  1  their  sacrifices  are  always 

1  c  (j  n  i  1  t  II  1  f  1  and  dividing  the  land  fatf 

it 1 1 l  the  promised  land  was  on Iv  an  oasis.  They  could  hardly  spread 
1  i  i  l  tl  t  1  1  i  tl  t  th  enfranchising  and  enriehr 

l  11c  1  1  I  t  tl  v  of  the  caprices  of  more 

pawr-rfid  i  a  i . '1' !>' .  1 1 (>nro  in  tiie  time  oi  I  heir  oTeatcst  power  and  prosperity, 
tboar  pushed  as  far  as  the  sea  :  but  the  onlv  road  to  the  sea,  that  by  Eziongeber 


of  sense  ;  averse  to  all  abstraction,  and  therefore,  like  the  eastern  branches  of  the 
race,  always  grasping  at  the  concrete  image,”  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced 
overmuch  by  the  language,  which  is  but  the  clothing  of  the  intellect.  Voguls, 
Votyaks,  Mcshtcheriaks  are  dark-haired,  yellow-skinned,  broad-faced  people,  for 
the  most  part  powerfully  built,  whose  affinity  with  the  Mongols  is  undoubted. 
The  same  is  claimed  in  even  a  fuller  measure  for  the  Tepters,  who  have  actually 
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a  strange  language  which,  after  being  claimed  as  Cushite,  have  now  been  referred 
to  a  pre-Semitic  race  belonging  to  the  Turanian  family  of  speech,  the  Accadians, 
or  Sumerians.  If  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  population  is  well-grounded,  they 
must  also  have  been  the  first  holders  of  Chaldean  culture,  and  the  Semites  must 
have  got  it  from  them  only  at  second-hand.  But  it  is  striking  that  on  the 
many  Chaldean  bas-reliefs  no  Turanian  faces  appear,  but  always  the  same  people 
with  thick  curly  beards,  abundant  wavy  hair,  curved  noses,  regularly  and  finely- 
domed  skulls.  Even  the  lower  class,  the  conquered,  the  eunuchs,  show  no  clear 
reflection  of  the  Turanian  type.  If  foreign  elements  are  sought  in  these  figures, 
we  are  led  to  think  first  of  the  neighbouring  Armenians  and  South  Caucasians. 

In  one  group  belonging  by  language  to  the  Finnic  family,  Germanic  racial 
characteristics  appear.  The  Esthonians  are  described  as  stalwart  people,  blonde, 
or  dark  with  blue  eyes,  and  thus  of  German  habit — for  a  Mongol  characteristic 
remains  in  the  broad  face  and  the  scanty  beard  ;  and  in  the  same  way  their 
character  seems  less  distinct  from  the  German  than  that  of  the  Slaves  or  the 
Magyars.  They  are  honest  and  clumsy.  Here  we  have  affinity  with  the  fair 
light-eyed  breed,  coupled  with  an  Oural-Altaic  language.  This  branch  of  the 
Finnic  family,  including  the  Baltic  Finns  (among  whom,  those  of  Tovastchus,  who 
are  held  to  be  the  purest  Finns,  are  also  the  fairest),  and  part  of  those  in 
North-West  Russia,  must  have  found  themselves  in  quarters  where  Mongol 
admixture  was  difficult.  What  effect  such  admixture  has  upon  the  racial 
characteristics  we  may  learn  from  the  results  of  the  mixture  of  the  Siberian 
Russians  with  Bashkirs,  who  show  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  Eastern  Finns 
on  the  Volga.  The  fair  Finns  may  have  escaped  the  strong  Mongol  mixture 
owing  to  the  intrusion  of  some  other  race  ;  or  there  may  have  been  a  time  when 
the  two  were  not  brought  so  closely  into  contact  as  at  present,  although  the  Finns 
extended  further  to  the  east.  One  intervening  link  dropped  out  when  the 
Bulgars  of  the  Don  and  the  Lower  Volga  separated  and  went  to  the  Middle 
Volga  and  the  Danube.  At  that  time  the  Finns  moved  westwards  ;  yet  their 
seats  reached  further  towards  the  east  than  now,  seeing  that  they  included  Lake 
Ladoga.  The  settlers  before  them  in  what  is  now  Finland  were  the  Yetuns, 
probably  a  Finno-Ugrian  people,  from  which,  however,  the  modern  Finns  do  not 
descend  immediately.  A  whole  list  of  old  German  borrowed  words  in  Finnish 
points  to  a  time,  long  before  their  contact  with  Sweden,  when  the  Finns  felt  the 
influence  of  German  neighbours  in  their  old  abodes  in  Central  Russia.  But, 
further,  before  any  contact  of  which  history  tells,  Germanic  influence  must  have 
penetrated  deeply  from  Scandinavia,  bringing  iron  and  bronze  into  the  country. 
Thus  the  Finns,  who  besides  this  appear  in  history  about  the  fourth  century  as 
a  subject  race  to  the  Goths,  have  to  all  appearance  been  long  and  intimately 
connected  with  Germanic  peoples.  With  this  agrees,  like  their  language,  their 
whole  level  of  culture,  as  it  is  attractively  depicted  in  the  “  Kalevala,”  developed 
at  the  end  of  the  first  century  A.n. 

When  the  great  racial  families  of  our  quarter  of  the  globe  are  in  question,  it 
is  usually  Teutons,  Romans,  and  Slaves  that  are  spoken  of.  At  the  present  day, 
however,  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  left  out  of  consideration  that  science  has 
established  a  fourth  community  in  Europe,  in  the  peoples  of  the  Finnish  lamily. 
The  thought  of  the  old  connection  of  the  Finnish  peoples  will  never  miss  its 
effect  on  the  general  intellectual  life  of  the  stocks  which  it  embraces.  Those  who 
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epics  of  India  and  Persia.  Kalevala  is  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  heroes 
of  the  poem  dwell. 

Like  veins  of  gold  in  some  dull  rock,  these  ballads  run  through  the  life  of 
the  people  as  they  struggle  for  existence  in  their  inclement  climate,  appearing 
here  in  greater,  there  in  less  abundance  and  beauty.  The  antiquated  style  of 
diction,  the  delight  of  the  people  in  singing,  the  historical  associations  and 
poetical  beauties  alike  make  the  attraction  of  the  Finnish  popular  poetry. 
Lonnrot  tells  the  following  story  of  his  collecting  period  :  “  In  the  Dwina  country 
an  old  peasant,  by  name  Arhippa,  from  whose  wonderful  memory  I  took  down 
runes  for  two  whole  days,  said  to  me:  ‘  It  was  different  when  I  was  a  child,  and 
went  fishing  with  my  father  to  Lake  Lapukka  ;  you  ought  to  have  been  there. 
Our  mate  was  a  capital  singer,  but  my  father  was  still  better.  They  sang  all 
night  long,  shaking  hands  with  each  other,  and  never  the  same  song  twice.  I  was 
only  a  boy,  and  it  was  sitting  and  listening  to  them  that  I  learnt  my  best  runes. 
If  anybody  would  have  collected  them  then,  it  would  have  taken  him  a  week  to 
write  down  what  my  father  alone  knew.’  ” 

In  the  last  decades  a  little  Esthonian  literature  has  grown  up,  and  the  feeling 
of  intellectual  independence  has  begun  to  grow  among  the  Esthonians  also.  This, 
too,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  a  scarcely-considered  little  race,  will  gradually  enter 
the  ranks  of  peoples  which  make  their  own  way.  At  present  there  are  reckoned  to 
be  about  650,000  Esthonians  ;  the  Cours  have  died  out  ;  the  Livonians,  to  the 
number  of  3000  souls,  subsist  in  the  north-west  of  Courland  ;  and  the  Letts,  who 
outnumber  the  Esthonians,  Slaves  though  they  are,  are  still  sharply  separated 
from  the  Russians.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  first 
missionaries  were  sent  to  the  Letts,  the  Slavonic  neighbours  of  the  Esthonians  ; 
and  later,  orders  of  chivalry  and  temporal  powers  took  part  in  combating  these 
stiff-necked  heathens.  They  succeeded  in  spreading  Christianity  with  some 
rapidity,  but  never  could  get  it  to  take  root ;  and  even  in  writings  of  the  last 
century  we  find  it  stated  that  hardly  one  Esthonian  in  twenty  knew  that  he 
was  a  Christian.  How  far  heathen  traditions  have  remained  alive  among  the 
people  we  learn  from  their  heroic  legends,  their  myths,  and  their  fables.  Learned 
and  poetic  minds  thank  heaven  for  the  preservation  of  these  testimonies  to 
the  popular  spirit  of  poetry ;  but  it  also  reminds  us  of  the  social  position 
of  these  races  and  of  their  exclusion  from  foreign  culture  by  the  state  of 
degradation  in  which  they  were  kept  by  their  masters,  who  only  removed  the 
yoke  of  serfage  from  the  Esthonians  of  the  Baltic  provinces  at  the  very  late 
date  of  1819. 

Esthonian  literature  till  the  most  recent  times  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
church  and  school-books,  or  at  most  of  calendars.  The  oldest  book  is  doubtless 
the  catechism,  printed  at  Lubeck  in  1553.  The  fact  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  two  written  forms  of  Esthonian  grew  up,  that  of >  Revel  and  that  of 
Dorpat,  has  made  it  very  hard  even  to  the  present  day  to  develop  an  Esthonian 
written  language  universally  recognised.  The  rise,  however,  of  the  language  to 
independence,  its  perfection  by  a  strict  fixing  of  its  structure  and  nature — for 
tiil  then  the  way  had  always  been  to  translate  from  German  into  Esthonian — 
dates  from  1813,  when  a  clergyman  called  Roscnplantcr  began  to  publish  his 
“  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Esthonian  language."  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  monument  of  the  subsequent  successful  cultivation,  especially  by  the 


The  origin  of  the  /Wans  is  no  longer  sought  exclusively  in  the  highlands 
anil  mouut.ains  between  India  and  Iran.  It  has  been  transferred  to  the  Black 
Sea  regions,  fo  the  Rokitno  marshes,  to  the  Taunus  ;  even  to  the  pile-dwellings 
of  Switzerland.  Reasons  or  ethnography  and  geography  justify  the  view  of  those 
who  look  upon  the  Aryans  as  a  half-nomad  people  of  the  steppes,  breeding  cattle 
and  tilling  the  ground  as  well,  all  the  way  from  Central  Asia  to  the  “  black  earth  ” 
of  Russia,  having  the  Finns  to  their  north.  The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  a 

to  answer  too  precisely.  One  can  set  limits  to  the  region  within  which  a  race 
moved  in  earlier  or  later  times  ;  but  without  the  evidence  of  history  it  is  hardly 
ever  possible  to  fix  the  point  of  departure,  the  goal,  or  even  the  route  of  a 
migration.  Are  we  indeed  to  assume  a  single  origin  for  all  the  races  whom  we 
find  in  possession  of  Aryan  languages  ?  A  distinction  has  to  be  made  between 
tire  origin  of  the  family  of  language  and  that  of  the  peoples  using  it.  The 

Teutonic  and  Slavonic  Aryans,  blond,  fair-skinned,  and  light-eyed,  are  in  point 

of  breed  deeply  severed  from  the  dark-skinned  Aryans  of  India  and  the  light- 
brown  Aryans  of  Iran,  who  take  their  place  nearer  to  Arabs,  Jews,  or  Egyptians. 
Between  the  Vistula  and  the  Ganges,  contact,  intimate  and  permanent,  must  have 
taken  place  more  titan  once  between  fairer  and  darker  races  ;  but  the  assumption 
that  all  these  races  were  of  one  and  the  same  origin  is  not  on  that  account  either 
necessary  or  probable.  It  is  in  the  first  place  an  important  point  that  the  fairest 
people  whom  we  know  of  may  be  traced  historically  to  the  east  and  north  of 
Europe,  where  we  find  their  most  distinctive  characteristics,  fair  hair  and  light 
eyes,  existing  among  Finnish  peoples  also,  and  even  making  some  way  into 
Mongolic  peoples.  Further,  south  of  the  Ossetes  in  the  Caucasus,  no  races 
exclusively  of  this  type  occur  ;  while  history  teaches  us  that  in  the  wanderings 

of  tile  nations  the  preponderant  direction  has  been  from  north  to  south,  and  that 

the  fair  Aryans  do  not  acclimatise  themselves  in  hot  countries,  and  can  hardly 
therefore  have  developed  there.  The  inference  from  all  this  seems  to  be  that  the 
fair  Aryans  originated  in  the  north,  and  that  not  far  from  the  Finns,  who  in¬ 
habited  the  most  northerly  parts  of  Europe,  and  that  these  vigorous  pulverizers 
of  southern  empires  rather  brought  their  language  to  warmer  regions  than  took 
it  thence. 

What  was  the  condition  of  culture  in  the  Aryan  races  before  they  came  in 
contact  with  Mediterranean  influences?  Philology  claims  to  show  that  the 
inventory  of  old  Aryan  culture  contained  ploughs,  cereals  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  barley,  milk-products,  live  stock,  carts,  looms,  iron  and  other  metals  ;  regarding 
everything  as  known  to  the  original  Aryan  stock,  for  which  words  derived  from 
the  same  root  occur  in  the  various  sister  and  daughter  Aryan  languages.  That 
in  the  wanderings  to  and  fro  a  word  of  this  kind  may  have  been  lost,  and  that 
words  from  the  same  root  may  have  different  meanings,  are  points  here  left  out 
of  consideration.1  It  is  safer  for  us  to  hold  directly  to  what  history  furnishes  us 
with.  How  do  Aryans  first  meet  us  in  history  ?  The  Germans  appear  in 
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existence  at  a  elate  when  the  doctrine  of  training  to  beauty  and  proportion  had 
attained  to  hoary  antiquity  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Pillage  and  murder  arc  the 
<dorv  of  the  heroes  of  Teutonic  legend,  and  revenge  for  injustice  suffered  watches 
for  requital  even  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  generation,  making  no  distinction  between 
the  perpetrator  and  t|he  other  members  of  his  race. 

The  Greeks  afcTthc  oldest  Aryan  race  of  Europe  whom  we  see  emerging  into 
the  clear  light  of  trustworthy  record.  Apart  from  their  Semitic  predecessors,  the 
existence  of  aborigines,  “  barbarians,”  may  be  suspected  or  shown  everywhere  in 
later  Greece.  Not  all  Greeks  shared  the  flattering  privilege  of  “  autochthony  ”  ; 
indeed  the  right  view  of  the  degeneration  of  Hellencdom  is  to  be  found  in  their 
contact  with  the  remnants  of  older  non-Hellenic  populations.  As  a  matter 
merely  of  conjecture  we  may  look  for  these  in  the  Thraco-Illyrian  group  of  races, 
with  whom  the  Leleges  and  other  pre-Hellenic  populations  stood  in  a  relation  of 
kinsmanship.  Before  the  Dorian  migration  we  find  the  Ionians  in  Attica  and  on 
the  Saronic  Gulf,  the  Achteans  in  Peloponnesus  and  Bceotia,  probably  also  in 
Western  Greece.  Those  who  then  as  Dorians,  and  long  afterwards  as  Mace¬ 
donians,  set  the  Hellenic  world  in  movement  and  gave  the  impulse  to  a  wider 
grasp,  were  at  that  time  still  tribes  in  the  district  about  Olympus.  Afterwards  in 
a  great  migration  they  seized  the  most  southern  parts  of  Greece,  forced  some  of 
the  Ionians  to  emigrate  to  Asia  Minor,  and  even  colonised  there  themselves. 
Greeks  also  colonised  extensively  from  Colchis  to  Massalia,  but  for  lack  of 
backing  en  masse,  confined  themselves  to  islands  and  spots  on  the  coast.  Like 
the  spread  of  the  Phoenicians  along  the  coasts,  that  of  the  Greeks  also  takes  hold 
always  only  on  the  borders  of  a  country,  finding,  however,  a  guarantee  of  long 
duration  in  the  length  of  its  line  and  the  number  of  its  supporting-points,  in  spite 
of,  or  perhaps  rather  on  account  of,  the  shifting  of  those  points.  When  Persia 
had  subdued  Phoenicia,  Carthage  remained  independent ;  and  when  the  Greeks  in 
Greece  became  barbarised,  an  independent  self-supporting  Greek  power  maintained 
itself  on  the  Hellespont.  The  coast  and  island  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  always 
retained  their  hold  on  the  sea,  and  have  in  some  cases  kept  their  blood  purer 
than  those  of  the  mainland.  Thucydides  says  :  “  The  Ionians,  and  most  of  the 
islanders,  were  colonies  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  most  of  the  places  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  some  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  were  colonised  by  Peloponnesians.” 
The  latter,  however,  were  never  so  successful  colonists  politically  as  the  Ionians. 
They  founded  some  flourishing  colonies  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  but,  like 
the  Carthagenians  in  Spain,  no  lasting  states  or  daughter-peoples  of  permanently 
Greek  character. 

At  present,  if  we  count  Roumanians,  four  separate  nationalities  are  crowded 
into  the  small  kingdojm  of  Greece.  The  hypothesis  that  the  modern  Greeks  are 
Slaves  speaking  a  corrupt  form  of  Greek  has  been  rejected.  But  in  any  case 
Slavonic  settlers  advanced  far  into  the  Peloponnesus,  though  they  were  swamped 
in  the  Hclleno- Albanian  blend.  Local  names,  fragments  of  language,  usages,  tell 
of  them.  Of  fugitive  Albanians  in  the  worst  days  of  Turkish  supremacy  Greece 
received  the  greatest  number  next  to  Italy,  and  whole  tracts  in  the  Morea,  in 
Bceotia,  in  Attica,  were  covered  with  Albanian  tents.  Even  in  Athens,  Albanians 
formed  for  a  long  time  the  majority  of  the  population.  Their  number  in  Greece 
is  estimated  at  200,000  souls. 

The  races,  many  in  number,  which  in  ancient  times 


inhabited  the  north  of  the; 
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and  wide,  will  perhaps  always  remain  in  doubt;  but  that  it  witel  «M»  <Ub> 
scminatcd  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  elements  of  culture  is  certain. 

flic  development  of  the  Roman  Empire  denotes  the  diffusion  throughout  ' 
Southern  and  Western  Europe  of  the  language  and  ethnographical  peculiarities, 
of  Central  Italy.  The  Romance  group  of  races,  numbering  96  millions,  which 

south  and  west  of  Europe,  rests  upon  this  ancient  political  basis.  Never  has  an 
empire  transformed  so  many  peoples  in  so  short  a  time,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  to  that  of  the  Tagus.  Roman  history  is  at  first  the  narrow  history  of  a 
tribe,  and  becomes,  as  the  historical  horizon  expands,  a  national  and  universal 
history  of  geographic  comprehension  and  fusion.  Italy,  as  an  ethnographic 
conception,  is  quite  recent.  It  has  grown  in  order  to  fill  up  the  form  of  the  Alp- 
encircled  peninsula.  It  did  not  exist  when  there  was  still  a  Liguria,  Cispadane 
and  Transpadane  Gauls,  an  Etruria,  a  Greater  Greece.  Where  the  history 
of  Italy  frees  itself  from  the  mists  of  legend,  three  races  meet  our  view  in  the 
peninsula  :  Latins,  Italians  of  autochthonous  descent,  or  at  any  rate  very  old 
settlement,  and  immigrants  of  more  recent  date.  The  Latins  and  their  neighbours 
appear  in  early  times  to  have  been  more  or  less  subject  to  the  Etruscans.  As 
they  fought  their  way  to  better  rights,  so  later  did  also  the  other  members  of  the 
geographically  secluded  race.  But  how  the  Romans  originally  conceived  of  their 
own  position  toward  the  other  peoples  of  Italy,  Mdrim^e  has  sought  to  show 
clearly  by  a  comparison  drawn  from  modern  colonial  history.  The  European  is 
the  Roman,  “l’etre  noble  par  excellence "  ;  the  Creole  represents  the  Greek,  the 
Italiotc,  the  Etruscan  ;  mulattoes  and  negroes  are  the  Gauls,  the  Germans,  and 
the  other  barbarians.  Larger  and  larger  portions  of  these  races  were  Romanised, 
some  being  formally  adopted  into  the  Roman  citizenship,  some  only  annexed  to 
the  community  of  speech  ;  whence  the  wide  spread  of  the  Romance  daughter- 
languages.  A  feeling  of  respect  for  an  ancient  and  kindred  culture  made  the 
Romans  treat  first  the  Greek  cities,  then  the  country  generally,  with  a  certain 
partiality.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  Greek  language  in  Italy,  as  in  the 
other  domains  of  Greek  colonisation  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  from  retreating  before  Latin  in  popular  use,  almost  proportionally  to  its 
spread  among  the  upper  classes  as  the  language  of  cultivation  and  luxury. 

The  Pyrenean  peninsula  was  in  pre-Roman  times  inhabited  by  the  Ibcri,  who 
reached  into  the  Garonne  districts,  along  the  south  coast  of  Gaul,  and  to  the 
neighbouring  islands,  perhaps  even  further.  According  to  the  ancients,  Iberians 
lived  in  Sicily  before  the  Sikcls  came  over  from  Italy.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt’s 
conjecture  that  the  Iberians  were  from  the  outset  a  remnant  already  dwindling 
of  a  former  “  generation  of  races  ”  once  more  widely  spread,  has  much  to  be  said 
for  it  ;  nor  can  the  possibility  be  denied  of  an  old  connection  between  this 
population  and  the  lighter  North  Africans  of  the  mainland  and  the  Canary 
Islands.  A  survival  of  the  Iberian  language  is  still  spoken  by  the  Basques,  little 
more  than  half  a  million  in  number,  round  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  occurrence 
among  the  Basques,  in  Corsica  and  in  Sardinia,  of  the  couvade,  and  of  the  practice 
of  boiling  by  means  of  hot  stones,  shows  us  the  last  remnants  of  an  ancient 
stratum  of  culture  under  Phoenician,  Greek,  Roman  sovereignty.  As  a  breed 
the  Basques  are  without  doubt  mixed,  and  approach  the  dark  Celts  and  Ligurians. 
Wc  have  spoken  of  Phoenician  settlements  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  Strabo 


j  distinguishes  the  Turdetani  as  the  most  cultivated  of  the  Iberians.  We  must 
*i  thSflfe  of  thfc  Iberians  as  a  race  that  were  generally  at  a  lower  stage  than  the 
Celts.  ;  The.' mountaineers  especially  can  have  risen  little  above  the  level  of  the 
Caucasian  or  Albanian  hill-tribes.  Such  details  as  old  writers  report  of  them, 
their  clothing  entirely  black,  their  sacrifices  of  horses  and  men,  their  moon-worship, 
are  enough  for  us  to  recognise  that  beside  much  peculiar  to  themselves  they  were 
permeated  by  Celtic  influences.  Even  before  the  Roman  time  Celts  had  made 
their  way  into  the  north  and  south  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  in  many  districts, 
especially  Lusitania,  their  language  predominated.  Then  the  Romans  held  the 
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twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  first  mention  of  them  in  Transylvania  dates 
from  the  time  when  the  German  agricultural  colonies' were  invited  to  that  country 
from  whom  originated  the  loyal  Saxons  of  “  Siebenbiirgen,”  to  gh  _  ..  their  own 
name.  Immigrating  by  thousands,  these  made  desert  regions  habitable.  Some 
centuries  later  the  Roumanians  appear  as  an  increasing  population,  interfering 
already  with  the- extension  of  any  other.  Their  more  recent  historians  also 
assume  that  the  original  home  of  the  present  Ro.uman  population  of  Hungary  is. 
to  be  sought  in  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  heights  of  the  Carpathians 
of  Transylvania.  The  broad  backs  of  the  Carpathian  chain  afforded  excellent 
pasture,  rising  as  they  do  so  gradually  as  to  appear  almost  level  ;  for  which 
reason  the  Roumans  called  them  poiana  from  the  Slavonic  word  for  “  plain.” 
Here  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Roumanians  is  formed  by  flocks  without  number. 
Those  who  subsequently  descended  from  the  hills  into  the  plain  and  the  valleys 
are  agriculturists,  and  maize  forms  their  chief  food.  The  language  comes  down 
from  the  remains  of  the  Roman  colonists  who  once  were  numerous  in  Dacia.  Breed, 
language,  and  history  testify  to  the  absorption  of  a  large  Slavonic  agricultural 
population,  a  process  which  took  place  in  the  retirement  of  the  Carpathians  far 
from  the  Slave  kingdoms  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Thus  we  cannot  see  in  the 
Roumanians  the  descendants  of  either  Romans  or  Dacians  ;  in  them  we  have  before 
us  a  mixed  race  with  Illyrian,  Roman,  and  Slavonic  elements  predominating. 

The  Celts  are  the  first  to  bring  a  power  essentially  Central  European  upon 
the  stage  of  the  world’s  history.  Gaul,  and  more  especially  “Gallia  Celtica” 
lying  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Alps,  the  Garonne  and  the  Seine,  is  their 
nucleus  ;  but  they  held  at  times  Britain,  the  North  of  Spain,  and  the  Etruscan 
countries  beyond  the  Po,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  High  Germany  and  the  Alps. 
They  appear  as  clever  husbandmen,  metal-workers,  and  sailors,  from  whom  the 
Romans  learnt  much.  We  get  a  good  notion  from  their  attack  on  Rome,  of  the 
way  in  which  they  pressed  forward  ;  strong  men,  with  tall  shields  and  long  swords, 
prepared  for  a  sudden  assault,  but  not  for  planned  well-considered  warfare.  Perhaps 
they  gave  the  Romans  the  first  sight  of  German  warriors  ;  for  there  were  fair¬ 
haired  and  blue-eyed  people  marching  with  the  Gauls.  The  combination  of  Gaulish 
and  German  elements  is  yet  more  probable  in  the  armies  of  the  Cimbri  or 
Teutones.  The  progress  too  of  the  Roman  wars  with  the  Gauls  brought  German 
races  ever  afresh  into  play,  who  seem  to  have  been  even  more  warlike  and  un¬ 
settled  than  the  Gauls.  Thus  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Nervii  of  what  is 
now  Hainault  were  Germans.  Even  then  the  mixture  of  the  two  elements,  from 
which  in  later  times  under  Roman  influence  the  French  nation  proceeded,  must 
have  begun.  Thisjperhaps  explains  the  fair  Celts  of  the  north,  whom  the  French 
distinguish,  as  the  Cymric  race,  from  their  short-headed,  dark-haired  “  true  Celts.” 
It  is  important  to  observe  how  the  Romans  from  the  outset  secured  their  influence 
in  Gaul  by  offering  themselves  to  the  Celts  as  protectors  against  the  Germans. 
In  fact,  from  Caesar's  time  onwards  they  succeeded  more  and  more  in  keeping  the 
Germans  on  th  ar  side  of  the  Rhir  and  the  Romanising  of  the  Celts  progressed 
in  Gaul  meanwhile.  Britanny  no  d  Jt  became  Celtic  again,  and  part  of  Aquitaine 
remained  Iberian,  while  Celtic  w  Jtill  spoken  at  Lyons  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century  and  at  Treves  til!  me  fourth  ;  but  .the  development  of  the  French 
nation  as  one  essentially  Celtic  in  character,  Roman  in  language,  rests  on  the 
presumption  that  within  the  four  and  a  half  centuries  referred  to  above,  a  compact 
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thought  lie:  could  divide  the  teutons  into  three  tribal  groups,  Ingrevoncs  on  the 
sea,  1  lerniinoncs  in  the  middle,  IsLtevoncs  to  the  south'  and  east;  and  in  fact  the 
division  in  point  of  language  between  High  and  Low  Dutch  seems  to  have  been 
already  founded  in  his  time.  the  Low  Dutch  stand  nearer  to  the  Goths,  while 
the  High  Dutch  having  long  lived  m  closer  intercourse  with  the  Celts,  are  less 
pure  rcprcsontativc|s,  even  from  a  racial  point  of  view,  of  the  Germanic  element. 
In  their  eastermrrvision  both  have  by  colonisation  on  Slavonic  soil  given  rise  to 
the  variety  with  a  cross  of  Slave  seen  in  the  Germans  east  of  the  Elbe  and  in 
the  Austrians.  From  the  High  Dutch,  that  is  the  Franks,  proceeded  the  conquest 
of  Gaul  which  created  France,  from  the  Low  Dutch,  Angles  and  Saxons,  that  of 
Britain,  which  has  caused  the  term  “  British  ”  to  denote  a  race  of  fundamentally 
Germanic  stock.  The  Scandinavians  ruled  the  northern  seas,  settled  Iceland 
and  Greenland,  founded  sovereignties  of  their  own  in  Northern  France  and 
Southern  Italy,  entered  Britain  from  north  and  south,  and  concluded  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  British  people  by  the  invasion  which  started  from  Normandy,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  importing  into  the  English  language  plenty  of  French- 
Romance  elements,  but  not  much  altering  the  Celto-Germanic  character  of  the 
people.  Lastly  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  Germans  have  operated  as  formers 
of  states  in  the  Finnish  and  Slavonic  East  ;  for  without  their  help  the  rise  of 
such  powers  as  Bohemia,  Poland,  Russia,  is  inconceivable. 

The  Letto-Slaves  are  reckoned  the  youngest  branch  of  the  Aryans  of  Northern 
Europe.  This,  however,  is  only  in  culture  ;  for  we  have  no  evidence  that  they 
were  the  last  to  branch  off  from  the  Aryan  stem.  The  higher  European  culture 
having  diffused  itself  throughout  Europe  from  the  seats  of  the  old  Roman  Empire, 
namely  Rome  and  Byzantium,  those  living  farthest  to  the  eastward  received  it  in 
their  western  portions  from  the  Old  Rome,  in  their  eastern  from  the  New.  The 
Lithuanians  and  the  Prussians  were  the  last  to  be  won  to  Christianity.  But  in 
older  times,  before  any  Northern  Aryan  race  had  come  into  contact  with  this  new 
culture,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  way  behind  the  others.  From  the 
outset  we  meet  with  them  as  agriculturists,  gradually  spreading  husbandry  over 
wide  regions.  Russian  historians  assume  that  between  the  Finnish  hunting-races 
of  the  north  and  the  Scythian  herdsmen  of  the  south,  Slavonian  agriculturists 
from  the  fertile  southern  slopes  of  the  Valdai  Range  pushed  forward  among  both 
one  and  the  other  as  bearers  of  culture,  and  in  course  of  time  conquering  and 
ruling  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dwina.  Even  to  the  ancients 
the  Slaves,  owing  to  their  settled  habits,  their  dwelling  in  houses,  and  their  custom 
of  fighting  on  foot,  seemed  a  very  different  race  from  the  Scythians  and  Sar- 
matians.  They  dwell  to  the  east  of  the  Middle  Vistula,  and  are  distinctly 
different  from  the  Lithuanians  who  are  seated  to  the  eastward  of  the  Lower 
Vistula.  They  numbered  among  themselves  some  fair  tribes,  but  were  separated 
from  the  other  Aryans  by  a  copious  admixture  of  Mongol  blood,  leading  to  the 
view  that  they  were  still  settled  in  the  east  of  Europe  at  a  time  when  the  advance 
guard  of  the  Central  Asiatic  Mongols  was  able  to  reach  them  and  influence 
them  ;  while  the  Celts  and  Germans  seem  to  have  left  their  abodes  in  the  east 
before  this  possibility  had  supervened.  Then,  however,  the  Slaves  increased  rapidly 
in  number,  partly  through  the  absorption  of  Finnish  elements,  and  pushed  forward 
eu  masse  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  when  the  Germans  abandoned  their  seats  east 
of  the  Elbe  to  move  south  and  west.  Slavonic  traces  extend  to  the  middle  dis- 
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trict  of  the  Main  and  as  far  as  the  Inn.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  German 
peoples  to  win  back  these  districts,  and  their  partial  success  in  doing  so,  arose 
the  motley  shuffling  and  mixing  of  German  and  Slavonic  populations  in  East 
Germany  and  Austria. 

The  Slaves  found  freer  space  for  their  expansion  in  the  wide  lowlands  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Divided  into  the  three  branches  of  the  Great,  Little,  and  White 
Russians,  or  as  they  may  be  quite  generally  designated  North,  South,  and  West 
Russians,  the  Russians  have  spread  themselves  over  the  territory  between  the 
Bug  and  the  Ourals,  between  the  White  Sea  and  the  Black,  mixing  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Finns  and  the  Tartars  who  retired  before  them,  and  in  later  times 
with  Germans.  The  politically  dominant  and  most  rapidly  increasing  section  is 
formed  by  the  Great  Russians,  who  also  furnish  the  largest  number  of  colonists 
for  Siberia,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  laborious  task  of  annihilating  Mongoldom 
in  Europe  have  gained  a  great  preponderance  as  regards  bulk.  The  Russian 
type  has  been  strongly  modified  by  mixing  with  Turkish  and  Mongol  races,  though 
physically  not  so  much  as  the  Mongolic  itself.  But  a  diminution  of  the  physical 
stature  of  the  population  owing  to  Mongo!  admixture  is  established,  and  perhaps 
the  intellectual  dimensions  have  decreased  yet  more  greatly.  The  Mongol 
capacity  for  dumb  obedience  and  suffering  in  silence,  favourable  to  the  formation 
of  political  herds,  has  passed  to  the  Russians.  Russian  fishermen  embrace 
Shamanism  in  alliance  with  the  Ostiaks  of  the  Yenisei  ;  and  the  Russian 
Cossacks  and  factory-hands  of  Turuchansk  occasionally  sacrifice  a  sable  or  a 
squirrel  to  the  pagan  deities,  just  like  the  Tungooses  of  the  same  district.  Inter¬ 
marriage  has  perhaps  progressed  furthest  with  Tungooses,  Mongols,  and  Buryats, 
most  of  all  in  the  parts  about  Lake  Baikal,  on  the  Amoor,  and  above  all  in  South- 
East  Siberia.  Baptized  Buryats  who  have  taken  Russian  wives  and  live  in 
community  with  Russians  in  special  villages  separate  from  the  Buryat  settlement, 
sometimes  also  scattered  about  in  Russian  settlements,  are  a  conspicuous  element 
in  the  country  population  of  Siberia,  and  are  easily  taken  for  Russians.  Closer 
inspection,  however,  makes  it  yet  easier  to  detect  the  Mongol  element  in  this 
hybrid  race  with  its  dark  skin,  soft  hair,  narrow'  eyes,  but  on  the  whole  not 
uncomely,  and  above  all  vigorous.  In  the  villages  of  Transbaikalia  the  Russian 
colonists  are  cattle-breeders  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  native  Buryats,  and  do 
little  in  the  way  of  agriculture  ;  their  women  cultivating  the  same  domestic  arts 
as  the  Buryat  women.  The  Cossacks  eat  raw  meat  exactly  like  the  Buryats, 
like  them  go  in  cases  of  sickness  for  medical  treatment  to  the  Shamans,  and 
beside  the  cross  on  their  breasts  wear  a  little  bone  as  an  amulet.  Even  the 
Buryat  language  has  found  entrance  into  the  Russian  dialect  of  Transbaikalia  ;  a 
number  of  words,  especially  those  employed  in  hunting,  cattle-breeding,  and  the 
like,  being  borrowed  from  the  Buryat.  The  even  more  pronouncedly  m.-slizo 
breed  of  Russian  Yakouts  in  the  region  of  the  Lower  Lcmi  shows  similar  features. 
In  these  phenomena  is  repeated  what  was  accomplished  long  centuries  ago  in  the 
broad  lands  on  the  Volga.  The  close  intimacy  too  of  Russian  and  Finnish  life 
still  permeates  Russian  Christianity  with  a  host  of  pagan  usages.  Chuvash  idols 
arc  set  up  beside  the  highly-venerated  St.  Nicholas,  and  pictures  of  Christian 
saints  are  equipped  with  attributes  belonging  to  the  idols  ;  they  are  Ixdieved,  for 
example,  to  inform  God  whether  so-and-so  has  been  fasting  or  not.  To  the 
facility  with  which  he  accommodates  himself  to  races  at  a  h nver  level  than  his 


.uropcan  among  the  Russians.  Physically  they  are  marked  by  taller  stature  and 
lore  refined  features  ;  they  arc  more  mobile,  more  receptive,  but  also  softer,  less 
eeiclcd  and  enterprising  than  that  born  colonist  the  Great  Russian.  In  the  family 
id  commune  the  Little  Russian  is  more  independent,  and  his  wife  is  freer. 

Among  the  Slaves  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Finns,  we  may  expect  to 
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